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CHAPTER I 

the honourable misses mauleverer 

TDOSETTA was addressing her two sisters. The 

bv them a a | dleS sa |, ngidl y , u P ri ght >" the chairs used 

the am ^ R ° Set . ta . Ilad P^hcd »«--rself upon 
{hat ™ m ° f easy-chair, the only casv-chair in 

beCa , US0 the fatllei ' of ‘he three 
sister had sat m it and died in it Rosetta Wv 

ever, knew nothing of this grimlv particular fart’ 

She supposed that her father, whom she could 

word 7 i,fd ember ' h3d P assed a '' ”y—Prudence s 
word-m the immense four-poster upstairs 

“ v 7 ■ stood u P° n a wnting-table 
R^' n ” she said approvingly. 

seemed to mcker e acro^ d he t r le || ai I ltC - St ° f frowns 

forehead TacmiPlinl eldest slster ' s smooth 
223 ’ Jacqueline saw it, and murmured pro- 
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testingly : “ Why do you laugh, child ? The day 
will come, I hope, when you will be properly pre¬ 
sented ; and that is no laughing matter, is it, 
sister ? ” 

“ I was so terrified that I tripped over my train," 
replied Miss Mauleverer. 

“ In my dream,” continued Rosetta, “ I had no 
train to trip over. 1 walked in as if I were calling 
upon Mrs. Pogany, and as equally sure of a hearty 
welcome. The Prince of Wales and the rest of the 
Royal Family were there—quite a cosy party. I 
felt absolutely at home. I recognised them all.” 

She paused, glancing round the room at the 
collection of Royal photographs, each adequately 
framed according to the table of precedence. The 
frame that encompassed the Heir Apparent had 
cost three siblings and fourpence more than the 
one which held the Duke of Connaught. 

“ A delightful dream,” murmured Jacqueline. “ I 
have been told,” she added, in the reverential tone 
which she used when repeating certain clauses of the 
Litany, ” that in the intimacy of the Royal circle 
there is an agreeable freedom from formality and 
restraint. Did Her Majesty speak to you, dear ? ” 

“ She said, ‘ Hullo, Rosetta, I’m so glad to see 
you.' And then she kissed me very affection¬ 
ately.” 

“ Dear me ! ” 

" And then "—Rosetta gurgled with laughter 
I made an appalling discovery: 1 hadn’t a 
rag on.” 

The sisters exchanged horrified glances. The 
elder said, ” Rosetta ! ” 

“ But I hadn't. And this is the extraordinary 
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thirg—I was naked but unashamed. It makes one 
blush now-” 

f< “ 1 should hope so,” interrupted Jacqueline. 
You have not told this dream to anybody else ? ” 

“Not yet. I’m sure it would make Doctor 
Pogany laugh.” 

“You are fifteen,” observed her elder sister, 
with a note of austerity, “ and still singularly 
young for your years. I must repeat what I told 
you only last Friday, that there are certain things 
which - gentlewomen do not mention.” She paused 

and added with a delicate blush: “Nuditv child’ 
is one of them.” y 

Rosetta pouted. 

“ We come naked into the world and_” 

That will do.” Miss Mauleverer held up a 

hai : d ' u ind Rosetta skipped through 
‘“L™ I ? dow , '^ luch °P™ed upon the lawn. The 
Sisteis heard her gay laugh outside. Miss Mau- 

facauelinp 56 a ” d C '° Sed the window. 

Jacqueline, guessing what was coming, laid down 

&?££££•; Pradence coughed ; «he»*E 

1 he dear child is extraordinai ily unlike —us ’’ 
Jacquelme had occasional inspired moments. ‘ 

whyl h e a lovetr 0 so m" e h.” enderly ’ " " the — 

daug fa h e tem 0 of U Th b e ,e ” au,evercr "ere the 

her wafst P and m ^" S Were a<5 sl «>der as 
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a pound a week. Sweetly dimpled, with a milk¬ 
maid’s colouring, and very intelligent, she nursed 
Lord Mauleverer through a long and tedious illness, 
exhibiting exemplary patience and good temper. 
The man of fifty fell in love with his nurse, and, 
seemingly, she fell in love with him. She died a 
year after her marriage in giving birth to Rosetta, 
and, in and about Charminster, church-goers affirmed 
solemnly that this premature decease must be re¬ 
garded as a “ judgment." 

From the moment when their father had an¬ 
nounced his approaching marriage, the Misses 
Mauleverer had accepted the situation. They 
looked upon it with eyes half-veiled by heavy lids. 
Very rarely were those lids raised. One had the 
conviction that the ladies dared not stare at either 
people or things for fear of seeing too much. Each 
possessed—as far as it went—remarkably clear 
vision. For instance, they knew that their step¬ 
mother had no taint—as many hinted—of the 
adventuress. She could behave, and did behave, 
like a gentlewoman, being by nature trustful, 
sincere, kind, and modest. Upon these shining 
qualities the Misses Mauleverer fixed their eyes, 
'['hey chose to ignore the fact that their stepmothei 
was the daughter of a Radical Nonconformist trades¬ 
man, who had passed through the Bankruptcy Court 
and thence into the llighgate Cemetery. Never¬ 
theless, between themselves, they alluded to then- 
father’s second wife as that woman. 

At the time of his second marriage, in the late 
fifties. Lord Mauleverer had let Mauleverer Court 
and removed to the old Georgian Dower House in 
Charminster, in which he died, when Rosetta was four 
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y ? a Ff. old - Jiad been a poor man, and 

at h ls death the family estates passed with the 
title to a second cousin, always spoken of by the 
Misses Mauleverer as “ the Head of our Family ” 
The ladies owned the Dowser House and a modest 
income of eight hundred pounds a year 
Prudence considered her sister's remark. 

r . , 3 ulte true ” she said presently. “ I 

confess it had not occurred to me. Yes, there is 
a charm about unexpectedness " 

They smiled bleakly at each other, in terror of 

becausT it ° h-,T h t0ngUe ’ huggin 8 a silence 
Both Li . !?■ u ee " P rcserve d so immaculate 
the 1 M ^ had mhented the pale soft blue eyes of 
the Mauleverem. At the Court, generationf o 

Mau everers men and women, painted bv Van 

sSSSSesss 

to see everythin? within J 5 passionately eager 

and also what d ° f "°™>1 visfon 

sooner or later she wnl 1 “ Was certain that 

Her sisters confessed almost ^h^ a telesco P e - 

co ^ see nothS throTh that they 

nothing. 8 tnrough telescopes, absolutely 

Mauleierer G added C a e< few P her r tambour - fr ame, Miss 
previous statement: ^nalifymg words to her 
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" Although the child is a creature of surprises, 
I feel sure of her innate goodness of heart. She 
may do much that is unexpected, never anything 
really wrong.” 

“ Never, sister.” 

“ I have thought sometimes,” continued Pru¬ 
dence, dropping her voice, “ that if I had married 
I should have wanted a child just like Rosetta.” 

“ I have thought that too,” admitted Jacqueline. 

They blushed very dclicatelv, gazing at the roses 
upon the carpet, sensible, perhaps, that the roses 
of this world had not bloomed for them. The men 
of their own class had neglected the rather dull 
daughters of an impecunious peer. Other men, 
and there had been others, were stamped at first 
gaze as—impossible ! Doctor Pogany, for example. 
As a young man he had dared to lift his eyes to 
Jacqueline—! He was now their medical attendant, 
and the father of nine little Poganies—a round, rosy, 
most respectable practitioner. It seemed incredible 
to think that he had dared. And yet the wonderful 
fact invested him still with a glamour of romance. 
Jacqueline would never forget that she had stirred 
the pulses of one man. Prudence, also, had sti red 
pulses. Jacqueline remembered two enamoured 
curates. One was dead, and the other a bishop- 
only a colonial bishop, to be sure, but entitled to 

wear gaiters. 

The room in which the sisters sat overlooked 
the garden. Bevond the garden was a paddock 
which sloped prettily to the river Char. Bevond 
the river again were other fields of a parklike 
character, so that it was possible to forget the 
town altogether, and to believe fondly that their 
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nice old house formed the centre of a large domain 
exclusively Mauleverer. Upon the other side, un¬ 
happily, the house faced a somewhat mean street, 
known as Hog Lane. Indeed, the Charminster 
townspeople of the better sort had, so it seemed, 
respectfully withdrawn from the representatives 
of the most ancient family in the county. The 
more desirable residences, as the Mayor (who was 
also a Real Estate Agent and Surveyor) put it, 
lay to the west of the town upon the higher ground, 
and Hog Lane, a name that never passed the lips 
of Prudence, had been abandoned to the lace makers 
and the factory hands in the glove factories. Be¬ 
cause of this, and partly perhaps on account of the 
sun—for the street side of their house faced due 
south—the Misses Mauleverer insisted that the 
blinds should be kept down. Nevertheless, sounds 
penetrated, the shrill scream of a woman or child, 
the deeper tones of an intoxicated male probably 
cursing, and in joyous contrast the never-ceasing 
laughter of the very poor—surely the strangest 
and most pathetic music in the world. 

For many years the elder sisters had conspired 
together an almost wordless conspiracy—with the 
laudable object of shutting out from the vision of 
Kosetta this seamy side to their house and life 
Rarely_ indeed was Rosetta allowed to pass through 
, ^ ane ' A delightful path, fragrant with 
meadowsweet and honeysuckle, wandered along the 

roidd offend me • the hi & h - road where little 

could offend a too-sensitive nostril. Upon each side 

elasThn? y - ga f den Were waUs bristling with 

nm , g y CO " Cealed b y masses of trees 
and shrubbery. Upon rare occasions a fine carriage 
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drawn by spanking horses might roll up to the 
front door, and a thundering knock from the hand 
of a vigorous footman would proclaim the advent 
of some kinswoman who deemed it a duty to pay a 
ceremonious call once a year. Such visits were 
not returned. The Misses Maulevcrer remained at 
home, although they spent one month out of each 
twelve at the seaside for the sake of the cliild. 

As the ladies gazed at each other in sympathetic 
silence, the door opened and Crump, the parlourmaid, 
entered. She was tall, thin, and austere, with a 
slight cast in the left eye, which conveyed the 
impression to humorists like Dr. Pogany that she 
was always attempting to see round the corner, 
and to take in, so to speak, things and people de¬ 
liberately ignored by the ladies she served so faith¬ 
fully. She looked exactly what she was—the 
family retainer, now almost extinct. I am writing 
of a day when people verified themselves in their 
clothes. A housemaid, for instance, taking her 
afternoon “ out,” was not ashamed to look like a 
housemaid, while a moitdaine like Lady Maulevcrer, 
whom we shall meet presently, displayed no ambi¬ 
tion to be mistaken for a demi-mondaine. Women 
of all classes, in brief, were content to remain state¬ 
ments rather than suggestions. 

Crump spoke rather breathlessly, and her face 
was redder than usual. She had a terrible announce¬ 
ment to make—a blow to inflict—and being a good 

creature tried to soften it. 

“ We're almost out of candles,” she began, but 
ended gaspingly, “ and Anne has run awav.” 

“ Run away ? ” ejaculated Prudence. " \\ hat do 

you mean ? ” 
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But as she spoke her eyes wandered to the win¬ 
dow, Crump, following this pregnant glance, said 

hastily: 

» 

“ Miss Rosetta is at the other end of the garden.” 
She continued with less agitation and more asperity : 
“ Anne left a note for me. Here it is.” 

Upon a half sheet of cheap notepaper, badly 
written in pencil, were these words, which Prudence 
read aloud— 

I m off. I carnt stand it no longer, and you know 
why. Things may be alritc yet, so don't look in the 
Char for Yours trucly, 

“ Evangeline.” 


When she pronounced the missing housemaid’s 
name Prudence frowned. All things were possible 
to a servant with such a name. From the first, 
however, she had been called Anne. Then her 
features softened. Anne had been ill in bed for 
two days and quite evidently pain had driven 
her distracted. Still. Prudence was hardlv able to 

Cramps &° theSiS With thC Srim CXpressi0n 

“ ?i° e 1 she mean that the P ain is too severe > ” 
She knew that you'd sent for Dr. Pogany.” 

sli^„ S1SterS . Stared at each ot her, puzzled and 

7 K PP M h u nsiVe ‘ J acc l ue Fne said nervously • 
Why should that upset her ? " y * 

Crump opened her lips and closed them Prudence 
mean th a t h A qU ^‘° n “ a different : “ Do you 

of Dr. PogatyT” aWay beCaUSe she is af ™ d 
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“ Looks like it,” snapped Crump, standing 
rigidly at attention, with her thin red hands crossed 
upon her spotless apron. After a pause, Prudence 
continued nervously: 

“ Please tell us why you think that Anne should 
be afraid of seeing Dr. Pogany ? ” 

Crump moved restlessly, evading the mild glance 
of her mistress. Then, crimson with indignation, 
she replied— 

“ Anne's got into trouble. She never told me, 
but I guessed it.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

The soft exclamation w r as compounded of con¬ 
sternation and pity and shame. The ladies' cheeks 
were pink, their delicate fingers trembled, their 
eyes, beneath drooping lids, fixed themselves upon 
the roses of the carpet. 

“ Poor thing! ” murmured Miss Jacqueline, 
whereat Crump frowned, conscious of a blameless 
past. And then, to the distress of all three, Rosetta 
ran into the room. Her quick eyes swooped upon 
mystery. 

What has happened ? ” she demanded. 

In obedience to a wave of Prudence’s hand, 
Crump left the room. 

“ How funny you all look! ” said Rosetta. Has 

Crump just given notice ? " 

“ Sit down, child,” commanded Prudence. 

As Rosetta did so, the elder sisters exchanged 
glances and nods. Each lady knew her own and 
the other’s mind. Each was sensible that what¬ 
ever the other might do or say would be said 
and done for the good of the child, who was 
not unreasonably curious and frighteningly intelli- 
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gent considering her tender years. Prudence said 
sharply— 

" Anne has left this house suddenly, and she 
will not return to it.” 

“ £ ut Anne is ^ bed. I saw her after breakfast.” 

She has left the house.” 

" But—why ? ” 

Rosetta asked the question gravely, and for 
liie hrst time, perhaps, the sisters beheld her as 
a woman. It flashed into Prudence’s mind that 
here was an opportunity of speaking frankly of 
things which every woman must know about 
sooner or later. Ihe tmth need not be revealed 

£ ill h ?, nd C ? d ] ty : • !t would suffice to present 
it decently garbed, with an allusion to the Fall 

and Original Sm. Phrases were forming them- 

innocent voTct^' 5 when she heard Rosetta’s 

thi “ L am . so fo " dof Anne. She looked so pretty 
this morning. I kissed her. And she kissed me 

Sft&awr sssS 

% km »“a £rs 

l cV does , ma H e some "’omen do very odd 

way M 

because she was umhlo d b ! lnkln S at Rosetta 
and candid gaze She rnn +™ ee l a * m £ ularl y clear 

naturally enough. youdoTCw * 1 ^^' 
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“ But I do,” said Rosetta. " I mean,” she added 
with a laugh, " I know well enough that love, 
passionate love Miss Mauleverer winced—” may 
drive girls mad. Ophelia, for instance. And I 
suppose that Hamlet could inspire that sort of 
madness; but somehow I don’t find it as easy to 
believe that Bert Rockley would have the same 
effect on Anne.” 

” Bert Rockley ? ” 

“ Anne’s young man.” m • 

“ You knew that Anne had a young man ? ” 

“ Why, of course. She told me all about him. 
I know everything.” 

Jacqueline grew pale. ” Everything! ” she mur¬ 
mured. ” Heavens ! ” 

“ Why do you say ‘ Heavens' ? I’ve never been 
in love myself, not properly, but 1 imagine that 
the first thing is to have a sympathetic soul to 
talk things over with. Anne couldn't talk to you 

two darlings, now could she ? ” 

As the sisters made no reply Rosetta continued 

eagerly— 

” And you couldn't call poor old Crump a sym¬ 
pathetic soul ? And cook is quite impossible, ex¬ 
cept as a cook. So you see there was nobody but 

me.” 

“ What did Anne tell you ? . , . 

" She told me that she loved Bert and that he 
loved her, and that he would lose his job it he 
married her. Bert is not beautiful, and, as I say, 
I can’t understand poor dear Anne going mad 
about him ; for, if she can't marry him she must 
be quite cracked to leave us. But lately she has 
been rather funny with me—not herself at all. Do 
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you mean to say that she's left without riving 
notice ? b b 

" Yes." 

And forfeited her wages ? ” 

“ Probably." 

“ She must be mad.” 

AA™ are right, child; that is the most chari- 
table mterpretation to place upon her conduct " 

Her misconduct," amended Jacqueline. 

1 rudence took the hint as delicately as her Persian 
cat \vould have taken a morsel of fish from her hand 

sotH h . m f con< J uct ; You must understand, R 0 - 
s etta that Anne has bcliaved with—with_" 

«. -p, 0 consideration," suggested Jacqueline. 
r ?u k y r 0U ‘ s « tcr —YVith no consideration what- 

Sl h te ,orhcrself - 

«c ^ talked to her ? " 

Certainly not. We forbid that I sh-ill 
her myself, and 1 shall ask the Vicar to sneak o t It 

youn B g urr C a“ sm r a t 

ar-SB 

=“ SJgt 

go to Y An„e“ St Pr ° miSC US ’ child ’ tha ‘ you will not 
Rosetta tossed her head. 
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" If I must, I must.” 

She gave a defiant little laugh, and then, with 
tears in her eyes, ran from the room. Prudence 
murmured distressfully— 

“ To think, Jacqueline, that she should have 
kissed that abandoned creature! ” 



CHAPTER II 


SEPTIMUS INTRODUCES HIMSELF 

Rose™ learned later that Anne, who had behaved 
wth such a shameless lack of consideration, had 

The n ine:5 ei 'r a ? d g0nC with him t0 Canada. 
Ihe incident, therefore, was regarded as closed 

Nevertheless, it remained in her memory as a faint 

blur upon her vision of the two persons whom she 

regarded as the best and kindest in the world 

stand° her 0 "" 0 at th ° shecou,d not under^ 

stand her sisters, and beheld them dining a few 

^jE urs * s u ?} ust and uncharitable 6 Long 
vear 5 afterwards, she was able to look back and 

sSncs a L,:r "f ^ ° f oth - Sunder" 

“bk end pel ' pleXlt1 ^ the beginning of an 

During the summer, moreover, she dimlv 

m'nd to h eXiStCnCe What a PP ear( '< 1 ‘o her young 
neighbours C an d C( f Hen A C t 0nSpirac >' on thc P a * "I 
the Misses Maulevereffrom P even'Thinf ‘h Speak ’ 

DrPWvtfd KV***”". but f.', f ricn d,. 

*"■ v J” ~4b“S X cE- 
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minster banker, remained a mere acquaintance. 
The Vicar’s wife, Mrs. Lovibond, was, in point of 
fact, the only lady in Charminster upon terms of real 
intimacy with Lord Mauleverer's daughters, being 
indeed remotely of kin to them, and distinguished 
by an aquiline nose rightly considered to be as good 
as a patent of nobility. 

Rosetta adored Mrs. Lovibond, and ran in and 
out of the Vicarage at her pleasure. From Mrs. 
Lovibond she learned of the comical conspiracy. 

“ You know, Rosetta,” the Vicar’s wife had said, 
“ that your dear sisters are the most wonderful 
people.” 

“ But why ? ” 

Mrs. Lovibond laughed and tapped the girl’s 
cheek. Then, with a not unhappy inspiration, she 
pointed to a cabinet which held under lock and key 
some beautiful cups and saucers of early Worcester, 
the only articles of real value in the shabby Vicarage. 
Rosetta, long before this talk, had been taught to 
admire the dainty decoration, the delicate gilding, 
the indescribable charm and grace of these fine 
specimens. In the same cabinet was a plate from 
the same factory, but potted and decorated at a 
much later period. Mrs. Lovibond. who could 
preach a better sermon than her In sband, liked 
to contrast the refinement of the old with the too 
lavish gaudiness of the new, which she stigmatised 
as “ flashy.” And lie would generally add with a 
sigh : “ they can’* reproduce the old paste, or the 
melting glaze, or the mellow tone." 

“ Look at my china,” she said to Rosetta. 

I love to look at it.” 

“ It was made to be looked at. If you examine 
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the gilding at the bottom of the cups you will see 
that they have not been used. My great-grand¬ 
mother, to whom they were given, never used them 
Ihey have always been kept under lock and key. 
Weil my dear, your sisters are like my china, and 
we all know it. We keep them under lock and key. 
Lhamunster is immensely proud of them, but it 
admires at a respectful distance ” 

" I see." 

“ I wonder whether you do see. It's not easy 
to make young people see the beauty of a fine paste 
The eye must be trained, and the sure touch also' 
is a matter of training. But don't you fed thai yarn 
asters are quite different from, us say you Zd 

they r ire? mS 0<W ^ they sho,lld be ' b,,t 1 admit 

" Here in Charminster we have always known 

we have ^governed 

Rosetta laughed. 

— d “ >»> * »™. 

„ That’s it exactly.” 

^ t0 Mrs - Pogany that 

D r hey have been 4 spared.’ ” 

Rosetta laughed again. 

ous. Even buTchem’ b ? Spa ? d \ Vm horridl y ca¬ 
dence loathe nassbL h ° PS d r° n 4 dis 6 ust me Pru- 

that Hog Lane exdtff I"' J ,! nUSt confess to y° u 
8 excltes me awfuUy. I'd like to know 
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the people there, to pop into their lives when they 
weren’t expecting me. When we do visit our neigh¬ 
bours, Crump lets them know we’re coming, and 
things are tidied up. ' 

“ Things have always been tidied up tor them. 
I tidy my own mind when they come here.” 

“ Is your mind ever untidy ? ” 

“ Sometimes.” M 

“ How nice of you to tell me that! 


After this talk, Rosetta, ever quick to take a 
hint, began in her turn to “ spare ” the two fine 
specimens of English porcelain. She tried to tidy 
her mind from no motive save the honourable one 
of pleasing her kind inspectors. For a season in¬ 
deed the voluble maid became mono:>yllabic. 1 here 
was too much “ Yes, Prudence-Please Prudence 

-I quite agree-” and so forth. The ladies were 

delighted. Prudence said to Jacqueline. The 
dear child is remarkably amenable ; I note an im¬ 
provement in manner and tone. She was getting 
hovdenish!” And Jacqueline would murmur in 

reply : “ Yes, sister, there is nothing of that woman 
• * * 

“ There is not much,” amended Prudence. 

One wonders what would have happened had the 
ladies been privileged to overhear Rosetta s talks 
with Septimus Lovibond, now about to take lus 

degree at Cambridge. 

Septimus appealed to Rosetta because he repre- 
sented excitement and revolt the tempest m her 
teaDot Also he was odd to look at, markedly differ¬ 
ent from the other young men of her acquaintyice. 
He despised what was known m those days as the 
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cratch-md-toothpick brigade," speaking of them 
scathingly to Rosetta as the “ la-di-da lot 1 " He 
had shocked the Tories of Charminster, and in 
particular his own father, by professing himself a 
Radical. The Misses Mauleverer were “ spared ” 

*' s , d T??- Ul k J 10wled g e - To Rosetta alone Sep- 
t mus let himself go-an irresistible form of flattery 

Whenever he said in his somewhat harsh tones 
Look here Rosetta, f tell this to you. I wouldn't 

■*, to t F , y bod y else,” she would thrill with 
delight and satisfaction, looking up into his strone 

face with beaming eyes and lip? tremulously apart 8 
revealing her small, even teeth y P ' 

fre Add i° tWs the knowled g e common to each of a 
of the rh US SeCret ' £ or When Se P timus became head 
RoStta eveTthe r ? raml J lar 501,001 he had said to 
are you > " She hoH T‘ n | 5 aVe : " H <nv old 

'To^V ^ S 

yoT” "'Can" £ fhne'l'shSr'marrv 

qpi • * * ar n 3. man. Don t ph^h i n 

ended “ Youm faithfuUv«!“ “ ? 05etta '” “ d 

divined that he was faithful But , so ™ ehow the child 

to him. WaS faltllfuJ > ■ aI ' d that-shaMonged 
He talked to her oFhk 'ambit,'ai,Q^h 

"Wt- Vtr 2 „{h> .'It 


°t , his ambitions,' \ 

. \ 


fV-Cc. 
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mounted into the highest heaven. He had won a 
scholarship' at Cambridge, the first rung in the 
ladder A fellowship might follow, and then jour¬ 
nalism. Later on-the House of Commons! A 
fellow should be able to use lus pen mightily 1 he 
pen. nowadays, overturned dynasties Billy Russell 
had destroyed a Government. And look at Delane . 
What a power! Omnipotence achieved with a 
quill! His favourite expression during his first 
year at Cambridge echoed often in Rosetta s ears : 

“ 1 shall smash idols.” 

He smashed some of Rosetta s graven linages, 
and filled her mind with ebullient ideas baielv 
draped in rough words. He detested humbug and 
hvoocrisy and snobbishness, exclaiming fiercely. 
"Away with that 1 Throw him" (some curate, 

nerhaDsl “ to the lions ! ” 

P He declaimed verse that pleased him, and passages 
from the great orators. Rosetta would hsten breath¬ 
ed with excitement; but she remembered not to 
and had wit enough to conceal admiration 
with’a “ Not half bad, that. You can go it nine- 

times.” . „ 

Bv "this 1 time 0 Rosetta was seventeen and the 
orettiest girl in Charminster. Her portrait in pastel, 
done by a French artist who wanted money to return 
to Pans, exhibits a lovely complexion and large vcl- 
vetvbrown eyes and hair. Upon the glowing skin 
and^into the eyes and hair the painter had expressed 
the iov hi living which so distinguished Rosetta from 

e prim misses of the country town. Romney s 
best portraits of Emma Hamilton present the same 
natural gaiety and bloom, an expression almost 
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pagaji in its spontaneity. A month after the pastel 
was hung in the drawing-room the sisters had begun 

Prudence mun^ed f H'""’ bU ‘ at first glance 
“ Is the child really like that ? " 

Jacqueline replied : 

I know what you mean, sister; but she mav 

out rs ffi* HkC that - He 1- 

Prudence frowned. 

i! J here is certainly a—wildness.” 

„ no ; a natural abandon .” 

“ u/ IS P 0Sltlvcl y beautiful.” 

V\e have always known that.” 

• Th d r^,‘rT d her voice t0 a Whisper : 
to—-men! ” * beaUty ,S ° f a cha ™ter to appeal 

We must be careful. Apropos -•• 

:: t^Mass" ttiir - ” 

sax. 4 s; 

sixteen—that‘ten^ahiiV at the time ~ h e was then 
suitable.” shillings would have been more 

be ?, n “brother'Md^sta, stM^i » and he have 

“ ur ls so 3 tractive.” 

The mUSt be very carefu1 -" 

conceded'when^their^autiona t0 ° Care , ful - 35 wiU be 

are recorded. Prudence hai? , r - emarks to R °setta 
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example, when Jacqueline and she had ordered the 
house to’their satisfaction, Prudence read aloud from 
some serious work generally of an historical character. 
Lighter reading was continued after tea, but never 
earlier in the day. At twelve-thirty precisely, when 
the serious work was laid aside, there was an inter¬ 
mission of a quarter of an hour, when the questions 
raised in the morning’s reading might be profitably 
discussed. At a quarter to one the sisters retired 
to their chambers and prepared for luncheon, the 
principal meal of the day, but never spoken of as 

dm \t er twentv-five minutes to one, Prudence laid 
upon the round table near her chair Motleys 
" Netherlands,” and said nervously : 

“ Rosetta.” 

“ Yes sister ? 99 

“ Septimus Lovibond spent two hours with you 

in the garden yesterday afternoon.” „ 

“ Tust one hour and forty-two minutes, said 
Rosetta. Immediately she blushed, sensible that 
this meticulous notice of the exact time was signifi¬ 
cant. The elder ladies perceived the blush. 

" And you are in and out of the Vicarage at all 

seasons.” 

ThenTshould bo no ' of course' about it. Yon 
arc no longer a child, dear, and wo must consider 

th " BuU don’t understand. Septimus is our friend 


and mv particular pal.” 

" Pal ? What a word to use ! 


p » 


"• fdTnot p°r U efer r 1 t ‘ A young woman of seven- 
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twa ^ ° f " yOUng man of twen ty- 

# ’ 7 y r r 

" Ugh ! ■' said Rosetta. 

Uaura Pogany, for instance-" 

a fool, but doyou'think^hat I could 3 "' 1 t C * P being 

of arid who caffs a napkin a a ° hum 

Perhaps not. There are others ”' 

Xl^sTst °" e : t sa \ d Rosetta audaciously, 
with a slight asperity 3 ;* e3Ch ° ther ' Prudencc said, 

o™ sex soSere in Chapter mP L^° t ? ? f yo " 

Rosetta followed un h^r tl^t pass. ' 

anything against Septimus > " ’ age> “ Have y° u 

is odd" g a Ver >’ Worth y young man, but he 

“ Dr a po^n' V * ^im so m uch." 

" That's g< becal P se ak Sent him ^ f iconocla st." 

m "WhatT^ Ch “* quite ’«*“ dat S e.” CritiCiSed his 
bactfrioir^f 3 s ny He°?an't t u ign ° re the work of ‘he 

" D ° SeptimusT>“ b n o nd an a d miCrOSC ° Pe -'' 

S r e man wh0 brought yo y u° U b P oth ftws 
“ Why not ? " 

v.ith this' young d man an s u c h m ‘ lh yOU bave ^cussed 
voice trembled, " as—disease > Ub ^ ec ‘ s as." her soft 
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“ We have talked about bacteriology.” 

“ I am distressed to hear it. A gentlewoman 
should never talk of medical matters except with 
her medical attendant. Does Septimus criticise his 
father also ? ” 

Rosetta bit her lip. Prudence continued gently. 

“ I infer from your silence that he does.” 

“ Septimus is devoted to his father, but he recog¬ 
nises his limitations as a clergyman of the Church 
of England.” 

“ Bless me ! ” ejaculated Jacqueline. 

Prudence rose with dignity. “ For the future,” 
she commanded firmly, “ your intimacy with this 
young man must be clearly defined and regulated. 
You will avoid, please, seeing him alone, and with¬ 
out unduly hurting his feelings make him understand 
that his visits for the future must be of a more cere¬ 
monious character.” 

She went out, followed by Jacqueline. 

Next day Rosetta told Septimus what had passed. 
All things considered, he behaved with moderation. 
“ I’m a nobody ; and how can those dears realise 

that I’m bound to be somebody." 

“ It’s not that. I was fool enough to let out that 

we talked about religion and science.” 

" How indiscreet! ” 

“ Well you see, I wanted them to know that we 
didn’t prattle about frivolous things only, ^es, I 

made a sad mess of it.” ^ 

“ And you surrendered ? 

“ i didn’t; but they took surrender for granted. 

“ And for the future my visits to you are to be 

ceremonious ? ” 
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“ I can’t see you—ceremonious.” 

He answered gravely. ” From their point of 
view, they are right. What they think, iiowever, 
doesn’t matter. The interesting question is—what 
are you going to do ? ” 

“ I shall revolt.” 

A rare smile transfigured his face. Long ago 
Rosetta had decided that Septimus could never be 
called handsome according to the standard set by 
the Apollo Belvidere. His features were roughly 
hewn and irregular, too massive for the popular taste. 
But his smile was charming—an inheritance from his 
mother, and essentially feminine and subtle, inspired 
rather by sympathy than humour. Rosetta had 
labelled it “ romantic.” 

“ I shall revolt,” repeated the girl firmly. “ I 

mean to see you wherever and whenever I 
can. 


Good. The smile vanished, but lively flames 
danced in his eyes. “ We’ll plot and plan.” 

What fun that will be ! ” 

<( It must be done seriously.” 

“ J h fy have . aIwa Y s treated me like a daughter 
rather than a sister.” 

“ They love you devotedly. Rosetta.” 

have tri^ C n be !i n . a u pris0ner ’ ^ways! 1 

thev blf ha n d i° hl !S„ m y chains, but oh! how 

ouslv • ‘'a ga ed me She cont inued impetu- 
Ub *y • A man cannot understand. Yes thev 

pan out them - That is ttTtog 

ef th t' J Vhen , 1 ™ awa y from them I seem to 
wavhvTr pla, "'y : .„ wlth them it fades, worn 
tha t is t . housand trifling tyrannies. Perhaps 
00 strong a word, but ever since I can 
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remember they have insisted, ever so affectionately, 
but—but-’ 

“ Inexorably ? ” he suggested. 

“ That’s it—inexorably, that I should share 
their opinions and prejudices. They have never 
realised, poor darlings, that I am not really a 
Mauleverer. My grandfather was a Nonconfor¬ 
mist grocer. I dare say he sanded his sugar, 

and was up to all the tricks of his trade. My 

sisters would suffer torture rather than mention 
his name. But he’s part of me. I ve had to 

sand my sugar, often and often. ^ I am the Dis¬ 

honourable Miss Rosetta. There! 

She laughed derisively, but the tears were trick¬ 
ling down her cheeks. Septimus took her hand. 

“ You are a darling,” he said, in his deep voice 
“ and we must stick together through thick and 


thin.” - , . ,. 

Then, without more ado, he took her into his 

anus and kissed her hair, her wet eyes, and her 
lips. When he released her, she was blushing 

vividly, but she whispered : 

“ I'm so glad vou never kissed me before. 

All this happened during the Long \ acation, 
and the lovers met often, and with increasing 
audacitv. In the warm summer evenings the 
sisters slumbered sweetly, and then Rosetta would 
steal awav to the tryst beside the Char, where she 
might or'might not find Septimus He was read¬ 
ing hard for his degree, and absorbed by work and 
ambition. Like most men of his type, he took 
Rosetta’s love for granted. That lay behind every¬ 
thin^ but, unfortunately, he did not say so. Rosetta, 
pining for kisses, received very few, and was too 
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proud to ask for more. He stared at her in amaze¬ 
ment, when she said shyly : 

“ You do love me, Septimus ? ” 

“ Of course I love you. But words are detestably 
cheap. 1 have to earn you. I haven’t a bob of 
my own.” 

“ I wonder if I have any money ? ” 

“ I suppose your father left you something. 
We ought to look into that. We both know how 
to scrimp, but I swear I won't marry you till I 
can give you something more than bread-and- 
butter. All the same, if you have something of 
your own, our marriage will take place just so 
much the sooner. You might pump the sisters.” 

“ I’ll try.” 

She made the attempt a few days later, seizing 
opportunity when Prudence happened to mention 
ways and means. It was a fetich with the ladies 
to observe a reticence which they mentally de¬ 
scribed as "decent ” about money matters. 'They 
believed that lucre deserved the adjective " filthy.'’ 
although they would have been at a sad loss to 
furnish reasons for such a conviction. It happened 
that the time had come for the annual jaunt to the 
seaside. 


“ can’t afford Bognor this August,” Prudence 
remarked at breakfast, as she measured out three 

“ ?i°n nfu s °-f Chinese tea and added one for the pot. 
„ n ?t ? ” demanded Rosetta. 

You will have to be presented next year. I 

Fwnrf? 1 t0 ^ j Head of our Family about it. 
Everything is settled.” 

‘‘It seems rather a waste of money.” 

Prudence replied firmly: 
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“ It's necessary.” 

“ I'm glad we are not going to Bognor,” said 
Rosetta. “ It’s heavenly here.” 

“ So it is,” Jacqueline murmured, “ but the lane 
is smelly.” 

“ Are we very poor, sister ? ” asked Rosetta. 

Prudence hes'itated before she replied austerely : 

“ We have enough for our needs.” 

Then Rosetta shut her eyes and plunged : 

“ Have I any tiling of my own ? ” 

Her sisters stared at crimson cheeks. Jacqueline 
gasped. Prudence, in the act of conveying a morsel 
of bacon to her mouth, laid down her knife and 
fork. She was about to evade the question, but 
her sense of justice asserted itself. Nevertheless, 
she answered coldly: 

“ You have nothing.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ I had better tell you the facts, although I am 
of opinion that you are hardly old enough to hear 
them, or to understand.” She paused to select the 
right phrase, while Jacqueline crumbled her bread 

with long, nervous fingers. 

“ Our father left a certain sum to Jacqueline 
and me, and upon the income of this we live. ^ I 
make no doubt, and Jacqueline agrees with me 
she glanced at Jacqueline, who nodded—“ that 
our father would have provided for you had he 
been able to do so. Our money does not come 
from him directly, but through him from our 
mother* and it was so settled in our mothers 
marriage settlement. Unhappily, your mother had 
no settlement.” Then, in a kind voice, she went 
on * “ Our father knew that we should provide for 
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you, and one day you will have what is ours. You 
must not blame our father. He was sorely crippled 
financially.” 

Rosetta saicl hurriedly: “Of course I don t 
blame him ; but I hate the idea of wasting your 
money upon a Court dress and ail that.” 

“ It may not be wasted.” 

As Rosetta lifted a pair of innocent puzzled 
eyes. Prudence said slowly : “ We hope that you 
will be able to pass a season in London.” 

“ A season in London 1 But f have no clothes.” 

“ They will be provided.” 

Then light burst eftulgently upon Rosetta. She 
saw everything in a dazzling moment of revelation. 
Her sisters had pinched for this ; they remained 
in Charminster, when Hog Lane smelled horribly, 
for this. 

Suddenly she remembered a valuable miniature 
which had mysteriously vanished. She asked ex¬ 
citedly : 

“ Oh, Prudence, did you sell the Samuel Cooper 
miniature on my account ? ” 

Prudence answered stiffly: 

" Yes.” 

Jacqueline added tremulously : “ 1 always dis¬ 
liked that ugly old man in armour.” 

“ It was the pride of your collection,” said Ro¬ 
setta. She jumped up, ran round the table, and 
Hung her arms about the neck of Prudence. 

„ “ I owe everything to you,” she exclaimed. 
“ How good you have both been ! And I’ve been 
so ungrateful.” 

Prudence gently disengaged the clinging arms, 
baintly smiling, she said : 
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“ Child, what a creature of impulse you are! ” 
As she perceived that Rosetta was crying, she 
added hastily : “ What—tears ! Come, come, we 
must really practise more self-restraint. Your 
bacon will be stone cold.” 

“ We have never had better bacon,” said Jacque¬ 
line, whose own eyes were not entirely free from 
moisture. Loyally backing up her sister, she con¬ 
cluded : “ We wanted to keep these surprises from 
you.” 

“ I've been a beast,” sobbed poor Rosetta. She 
kissed Jacqueline, disarranging a dainty coiffure, 
and fled from the room. The sisters shook their 
heads. 

“ No restraint, Jacqueline.” 

“ None whatever, sister.” 

They sighed, as once more they attacked the 
excellent bacon. 

During the next two days Rosetta kept no tryst 
with Septimus, thereby inflaming his mind to 
wrath. However, they met ceremoniously upon the 
Vicarage lawn, and under cover of much prattle 
Rosetta laid bare a sensitive conscience. 

“ I feel that I ought to tell them everything.” 

“ That’s for you to decide." 

“ You look so cross.” 

“I am cross. Do you think Peter jumped for 
joy when he was robbed to pay Paul ? You were 
pledged to meet me. I have injured my tendon 
Achilles, kicking my heels for hours waiting for 
you. I've been unable to work. Perhaps I w'as 
a fool to think that I came first.” 

“ You do come first,” she whispered. " Oh, how 

unhappy lam!" 
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He melted slightly, but not enough. 

" All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t keep me from you, Rosetta.’ 

" I have not the heart to deceive the sis¬ 
ters.” 

“ I won't urge you to do anything against your 
conscience. My own is clear. I vc conquered 
what I regard as sentimental and inherited preju¬ 
dice. To the Tiber, say I, with those who would 
keep apart true lovers.” 

Rosetta smiled faintly. 

“ You are terrible, Septimus. Fancy throwing 
those two darlings into the Char! You'd be the 
first to jump in after them.” 

“ Those two darlings,” said Septimus, with grim 
derision, " would hurl me into the bottomless pit 
if they knew that I had baulked the dearest wish 
of their hearts.” 

“ What’s that ? ” 

“ You have just told me. A season in Mayfair 
means a grand marriage. You are to be hawked 
about in the best style. They have cut down every¬ 
thing except their charities for this particular pur¬ 
pose.” 

“ You make me more miserable than ever.” , 

” We must face our experiences, good and bad, 
and pass through them and beyond them to some¬ 
thing else. Otherwise we perish like beasts of the 
field. To neglect the present opportunity of see¬ 
ing each other as often as possible would be, in my 
opinion, idiotic.” 

“ How well you talk, Septimus ! ” 

Septimus smiled modestly. At Uventy-two ardent 
undergraduates, not wholly devoted to the river 
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and playing-fields, are nice in their choice of the 
right phrase. He continued fluently: 

“ You have been ' cribbed, cabined, and con¬ 
fined.' Down with your barriers, say I ! ” 

“ But I owe my sisters so much ; and what can 
I give in return but obedience ? " 

“ That is the girlish sentimental point of view. 
You are really very intelligent and sensible, but 
your common sense is at war with inherited, in¬ 
coherent instincts and prejudices. These instincts 
cannot be ignored, but they should be fused—that’s 
the word—with a practical and vivid philosophy 
of life. I want you to see things as they are. Face 
the naked truth bravely. I have neither birth, nor 
position, nor means, and the quality of my brains 
is known only to myself, my mother, and half a 
dozen dons at Cambridge. You ”—he dropped his 
voice—“ are a peer’s daughter, and a match for 
anybody.” 

“ You think my sisters snobs.” 

“ Not I. There's no snobbery in wishing a 
pretty sister to make a good marriage. A poor 
marriage may be a very mean thing. You ought 
to make a fine match.” 

“ I shall, if I marry you.” 

“ You sweet thing! If you believe that, all is 
well. It justifies our plotting and planning.” 

At this interesting point the duologue was broken 
by Mrs. Lovibond, who w'as arranging a set of 
tennis. Rosetta never played tennis, because the 
sisters were of opinion that games for young gentle¬ 
women led to the forming of undesirable acquaint¬ 
ance. Septimus w’as led off by his mother, who 
returned presently, and said gaily: 
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“ Now for a little chat with you.” 

Rosetta smiled, but evaded a penetrating glance. 

“ Septimus and you are great friends.” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ What do you talk about ? ” 

Rosetta laughed, and consigned to perdition 
her blushing cheeks. She managed to reply with 
assumed sprightliness : 

“ I always insist that Septimus should talk about 
what interests him most.” 

“ Clever child.” 

“He is wonderfully eloquent upon his favourite 
subject.” 

“ Pray, what is that ? ” 

“ Himself.” 

“ You little wretch ! Do you take him at his 
own valuation ? ” 

“ Of course.” 


t i 

< < 


Septimus may go far, if 
Yes.” 


“If he gives undivided energies to himself. 
Fortunately, he is not susceptible. The wrong 
sort of marriage would be his ruin.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be anybody's ? ” 

“ It would ruin him in particular, because he 
is really very unselfish, and, if he married, his first 
thought would be for his wife.” 

“ He might marry a wife with money ? ” 

“That is extremely unlikely. In any case, 
his father and I hope that he will woo Fortune 
first. He is so ambitious that failure would destroy 
him. Dear me ! there is Dr. Pogany. I must offer 
him a cup of tea.” 

She left Rosetta feeling very uncomfortable. 



CHAPTER III 


HOG LANE 

Rosetta did not return home by that pleasant 
patli which bordered the river Char. A strong 
reaction had set in. She was tempestuously en¬ 
raged with herself and everybody else. She knew 
that Mrs. Lovibond had peeped into her heart, and 
she was angry with Septimus for playing tennis 
instead of talking with her, although, had she 
been wiser, she would have known that he did so 
as a matter of duty, because the mater had a first 
call upon his services, as he would jokingly have 
put it. In short, civil war raged in her soul, and 
the issues of battle were doubtful. Accordingly, 
she chose to walk home through Hog Lane, with a 
half-defined intention of beholding men and women 
more unhappv than herself. 

To reach the unsavoury lane, she had to pass 
down the High Street, a delightful thoroughfare 
lined with ancient houses of all sizes and shapes. 
The High Street, as Mrs. Lovibond had once ob¬ 
served, was distinguished by what connoisseurs of 
fine old furniture call “ patine.” Septimus, the 
iconoclast, spoke rather contemptuously of “ patine ” 
as dirt rubbed into attractive smoothness of surface 
by the sandpaper of Time. 
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Rosetta stared scornfully at the mellow build¬ 
ings constructed for the most part of a beautiful 
stone which diffused a warm radiance comparable 
to clouded amber. The evening sun shone upon 
them, illuminating delicate details of tracery and 
workmanship. The shadows under the eaves were 
the colour of heliotrope. 

" Hang everything,” thought Rosetta, wishing that 
she could have shouted the words aloud. 

She quickened her steps, frowning at the parish 
church, wherein she had passed so many hours. 
The sisters were very regular in their attendance. 
Divine service was to them an act of allegiance to 
the Almighty. When Rosetta complained of dull 
sermons, Prudence would reply austerely, " My 
dear child, we do not go to church to be entertained,” 
and Jacqueline would always add : “ Certainly not.” 
As Rosetta passed the north door, she thought : 
“ How I have been bored in there ! ” 

She was feeling desperately wicked, and the 
feeling was not altogether without enticement. 

Tradesmen, taking a mouthful of fresh air after 
a hot day, saluted her with respect as she hurried 
by, and their greetings further exasperated this 
unhappy maid. “ How smug they are! ” she 
reflected, and she smiled grimly as she murmured 
to herself: “I am the dishonourable Miss Rosetta, 
and no mistake ! ” 

Presently the character of the street began to 
change as she approached the lower end of it. 
; j ses m this part of Charminster had been 
suffered to fall into decay. The sun, so happy 
in revealing the arts and crafts of the Jacobean 
and Georgian builders, exhibited also the make- 
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shifts and patches of poverty-stricken tenants. 
Here and there walls were warped, stones or bricks 
had fallen out, mortar was crumbling away, miss¬ 
ing window-panes were replaced by rags or straw. 
Beholding these, Rosetta smiled less grimly. 

Five minutes later she entered Hog Lane. 

It happened to be Saturday, and the lace and 
glove makers had just received their weekly wage. 
The lane, therefore, was en fete. Rosetta remarked 
that the sexes, with rare exceptions, kept apart. 
The girls walked together, arm-in-arm, chattering 
and singing; the men stood in groups, staring at 
the girls and exchanging pleasantries of a Rabe¬ 
laisian flavour. At sight of Rosetta tripping 
daintily through the dust, silence fell upon all, 
save those far gone in liquor. Some of the men 
sheepishly touched their caps, but the girls, many 
of whom had been Rosetta’s pupils in Sunday 
School, maintained a stolid indifference, as if to 
say, “ We don’t know you here, Miss.” 

One young woman, meeting Rosetta’s inquisitive 
glance, curtseyed awkwardly, and was heard to 
mutter : “ Well, I never ! ” Rosetta said politely : 

“ I hope you are quite well, Emma.” 

To this Emma replied bashfully^ “ Thank you, 
Miss ; I’m as well as I expect to be.” 

A man standing near, obviously intoxicated, 

laughed brutally. 

“ You hound ! ” said Emma, crimson with fury 
and defiance. 

Rosetta hastened on, wondering what was meant. 
Emma had been rather a nice girl, but she had 
not seen her for some time. Her people were very 
poor and— to use Prudence’s word—“ godless.” 
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Emma had lost her nice complexion ; she looked, 
poor thing, very coarse and bedraggled. \Vhy had 
that disgusting man laughed ? And why had 
Emma been roused to such fury ? 

Her attention was distracted by three girls who 
were swaggering down the middle of the lane sing¬ 
ing at the top of their voices a song at that moment 
familiar to almost everybody in the kingdom except 
the protected matrons and maidens. The chorus 
came distinctly to Rosetta : 

Over the garden wall, the prettiest girl of all; 

I never saw yet such eyes of jet. 

And you may bet I'll never forget 
The night our lips in kisses met— 

Over the garden wall ! 

It seemed to Rosetta that the girlish voices were 
raised to a more defiant shrillness as the singers 
stared at her. She began to wish that she had re¬ 
turned home by the river. Farther down the lane 
was the notorious John Barleycorn tavern, in and 
out of which slatternly females were going and com¬ 
ing carrying jugs. Decidedly, Hog Lane was not 
at its best upon Saturday evening. 

Rosetta set her chin at a higher angle as she 
neared the tavern, compressing her pretty lips. 
She had no intention of appearing disdainful, but 
quite unconsciously she had assumed the same ex¬ 
pression which lay upon her face when Prudence 
was reading aloud certain passages in mediaeval 
history which could not well be skipped. A man 
watching her, a Cockney in Channinster, said to 
his mate: 

" What an ’aughty bit! ’Oo is she ? ” 

“ The Honnerable Miss Mauleverer.” 
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“ 'Er lidv muvver carn’t know she's aht.” 

Rosetta heard this and was consumed with a 
desire to slap the insolent stranger's face. But 
she thought: “I’m glad I came. As Septimus 
says, ‘ Facts must be met bravely.' ” 

However, she breathed more freely as she entered 
the decorous part of the lane. In curious obedience 
to that unwritten law in Charminster which pre¬ 
served the Misses Mauleverer from encroachment of 
the baser sort, there were no mean buildings near 
the Dower House. For a hundred yards in front 
stretched a bleak strip of common, with a stagnant 
duck-pond in the middle. The cottages, moreover, 
on each side of the house belonged to the sisters, 
and were kept in admirable order. Trees had been 
planted with the intention of blotting out the more 
sordid aspects of the lane ; and tliis small oasis 
remained secluded, a sanctuary for lovers after 
nightfall, but during the day regarded almost as 
private property through which ran a right of way 
only to be used when necessary. 

Rosetta slackened pace when she gained the trees, 
and remarked that her heart beat faster than was 
warrantable. 

" Am I a coward ? " she asked herself. 

She was quite aware that she had seen a bit of 
the seamy side of life. She had desired to see it 
and taste it, and the taste remained bitter in her 
mouth. We know, of course, that she had not seen 
what older eves might have perceived. She had 
not understood the half of what she had heard. Of 
this also she was sensible as she reflected : 

" How little I know really ! " 

And then for the first time in her life she realised 
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the contrast between her life and the lives of such 
as Emma, and she wondered with ever-increasing 
amazement why such cruel contrasts should be. 
and—necessary corollary to the thought why such 
contrasts should be altogether ignored by her sisters, 
who were neither stupid, nor callous, nor selfish. 
Unable to sift these first impressions, so vivid and 
yet so inarticulate, she abandoned the task with the 
hasty summing-up : “ What a muddle it all is, any¬ 
way ! But I mustn’t be late for dinner, even if it is 
only high tea." 

Nevertheless, undeterred by the possibility of 
rebuke for unpunctuality, she crossed the road to 
obtain a view of the house. She could not re¬ 
member having done this before. As an experience 
it allured her strangely, this new view of the house 
wherein she had been bom, and which some day 
might indeed belong to her. At once she remarked 
that the blinds were down. The symbolism of this 
percolated slowly through the brain-cells. 

“ They don’t want to see," she reflected, with an 
odd sense of triumph. This, in fine, was the key to 
the problem which had so perplexed her after she 
had passed from childhood into girlhood. The mere 
act of pulling blinds down ever}' day for twenty 
years struck Rosetta as astoundingly deliberate. 
Her lively imagination evoked the austere figure of 
Crump carrying out inviolable instructions. The 
act itself, the blotting out of half one's surroundings, 
the blinding, so to speak, of one eye, became im¬ 
measurably impressive because of its endless repeti¬ 
tion. Let it be recorded that Rosetta did not forget 
the carpets. But she knew that her sisters let the 
sun work its will upon articles more valuable than 
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carpets upon the garden side of the house. Careful 
they were, but never pinchers. She remembered 
also that her nursery had looked upon the street, and 
that when she was ten years old it had been changed 
apparently without rhyme or reason. 

Were the sisters right or wrong in this sustained 
endeavour to ignore what offended them ? Sep¬ 
timus would answer the question with a curt 
“ Wrong ” ; but then Septimus was a man with 
nothing more than a tincture of Mauleverer blood 
in his veins. 

The girl sighed as she moved forward a few paces. 
Engrossed in thought, she was still gazing at the 
facade of her home, when she almost stumbled over 
the body of a man. With a gasp of surprise and 
horror, she stood still, staring open-mouthed at what 
she took to be a corpse. For the body lay huddled 
up. A leg, trousered in fustian, stuck out queerly. 
The head was thrown back, the m^uth was open. 

“ He has been murdered,” she thought, making 
sure that no human being could assume an attitude 
so uncontrollable even in sleep. Also the face of the 
man was purple, and monstrously swollen. Pity 
swept revulsion from her mind as she bent over 
him. Perhaps he was not quite dead. 

Bending over him, a disgusting odour of spirits 
assailed her, and she heard him breathe. Then she 
knew instinctively—for she had never seen a fellow- 
creature in such a condition—that he was dead 
drunk. 

She reeled back, as if the poisonous fumes of the 
cheap gin and brandy had intoxicated her. Then 
3 ne fled across the road and rang the bell, for the 
iront door was always kept locked. When Crump 
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opened the door Rosetta asked. ‘ Am I very late . 
and before the astonished Crump could answer, 
added breathlessly: “ There^is a drunken man 
lying under the trees opposite.” 

“Ugh! "said Crump. 

“ Oughtn’t we to do something. Crump i 

“ Well, miss, you’ve only to say the word, and 
I’ll step across with a bucket of water.” 

“ Oh, Crumpie 1 Aren’t you rather hard? 

“ Miss Rosetta, hard I may be. but you d be just 
as hard if you’d had any dealings with drunken 
beasts of men. Whatever was you doing in Hog 
Lane ? ” 

“ I walked home that way for a change ! 

“ What! With scarlet fever raging like a pesti¬ 


lence at the other end of it ? ” 

“ I kept in the middle of the lane.” 

She ran upstairs to change her frock, excitedly 
alive to the fact that she was a naughty little girl, 
and that judgment, scarlet as sin. might overtake 
her. She had read little liction. and that of an im¬ 
proving character. “ The Daisy Chain,” “ Hie 
Fairchild Family,” “ Sunday Echoes in Weekday 
Hours,” had succeeded “ Leila and Her Island,” 
“ Harry and Lucy,” and the enchanting “ Master- 
man Ready.” The privileged few yet remaining 
who read these books diligently at a susceptible age 
will never be able quite to purge their minds of the 
conviction that virtue is rewarded on this earth and 
vice punished. Rosetta, examining her lovely com¬ 
plexion, beheld it in fancy discoloured and disfigured 
by a hideous rash. 

“ I shall deserve it.” 

She reached the dining-room just two minutes 
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after the sisters had seated themselves. Roserta 
apologised and blurted out the truth. 

" I came home through Hog Lane. I didn't know 
about the scarlet fever. Why didn’t you tell me ? ” 

“ We never supposed you would pass through 
those slums. What possessed you ? ” 

“ My pet little devil—curiosity.” 

“ You went out of your way to see horrors ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I saw them. You needn’t scold me, 
because I’m thoroughly ashamed of myself, and I’ve 
no doubt I’ll be down to-morrow with scarlet fever.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” said Prudence. 

“ To-night she can gargle her throat,” suggested 
Jacqueline. “ Did you have a pleasant afternoon 
at the Vicarage ? ” 

“ I enjoyed myself when I was talking to Sep¬ 
timus.” 

" Did you remember to ask Mrs. Lovibond for 
that recipe ? ” 

“Oh, dear ! I forgot all about it. I’m so sorry, 
sister.” 

“ It’s of little consequence,” said Prudence coldly. 

The meal, which always began with soup and 
ended with jam, passed' pleasantly enough, and 
whenever the sisters smiled graciously upon her, 
Rosetta thought, “ I have been a little beast, but I 
will be good—I swear I’ll be good.” 

“ I hope you talked to Mrs. Pogany,” Prudence 
said presently. 

“ Oh, I didn’t forget to do that. You know I 
really enjoy my talks with her now.” 

The sisters looked gratified, but slightly puzzled. 
They had agreed together that Mrs. Pogany was 
“ tiresome,” but a very admirable wife and mother 
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notwithstanding. Rosetta laughed joyously, and 
explained, “ I enjoy talking with the poor dear, 
because Septimus taught me his game.” 

“ His game ? ” 

” Yes, the platitude game. It’s the Mosaic Law 
as applied to small talk—a platitude for a platitude. 
Such fun ! For instance, poor Mrs. Pogany greeted 
me to-day with, ‘ l am afraid, my child, that your 
dear sisters are feeling the heat.' ” 

Prudence did not look pleased. People with 
coarse pores to their skin and a full habit of body 
did undoubtedly feel the heat, and also—although 
that could never be mentioned—perspired too pro¬ 
fusely. Rosetta continued gaily: 

“ I replied, ‘ One doesn’t feel the heat, Mrs. 
Pogany, when one sits in a cool room upon the 
north side of the house.’ ” 

" That is quite true,” murmured Jacqueline. 

“ Septimus admitted that my reply was just right. 
What I wanted to say was, ‘ Thank Heaven, if we 
Mauleverers feel the heat, we don’t show it.’ ” 

Prudence smiled. 

" We Mauleverers can t say what we think.” 

“ No, indeed,” murmured Jacqueline. 

Prudence rose from the table and led the wav 
into the drawing-room, where she played Patience 
till half-past nine, when she read aloud a chapter of 
the Bible ; and at a quarter to ten Rosetta retired, 
with the injunction to gargle her throat thoroughly 
with an anti eptic solution of boracic acid. As soon 
as the elder ladies were alone, Prudence said in a low 
voice, “We must go to Bognor.” 

“ You think-” 

Exactly what you think. One cannot be toe 
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careful at this critical age. You remarked that she 
talked with him this afternoon and about him during 
dinner. He's a dangerous young man. But he’ll 
be gone when we return, and in the meantime we 
might do worse than consult Mauleverer.” 

“ About Rosetta ? ” 

“ About Septimus Lovibond. Mauleverer is good- 
natured and he has influence. He might find a 
suitable appointment for this young man in some 
remote part of the world." 

“ Sister, there are moments when I realise that 
you have the tact and discretion which would have 
adorned the most exalted sphere." 

Prudence waved a disclaiming hand. Jacqueline 
added with hesitation : “ All the same, he might re¬ 
fuse such an appointment. He is destined, so I have 
understood, to win a Fellowship and take Orders." 

“ And yet he talks to Rosetta about the limita¬ 
tions of a Church of England clergyman. He is 
certainly enterprising. And if-" 

“ Yes, sister ? " 

“ If this affair is serious, he will jump at any 
chance to make money.” > 

“ And if he should make money ? " 

“ It will be time enough to reconsider our position 
when he has made it." 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LOVIBONDS 


Upon the evening of the tennis-party at the Vicar¬ 
age, the father of Septimus was profoundly disturbed 
by the receipt of an anonymous letter. More than 
once he had advised parishioners to bum unread 
unsigned communications, but then—as Mrs. Lovi¬ 
bond would have said—who expects parsons to prac¬ 
tise what they preach ?—certainly not their wives ! 
Mr. Lovibond read the letter, and was about to tear 
it up when he heard his wife's quiet voice saying, 
“ Who is your illiterate correspondent, dear ? " 

Rather red in the face, he handed the letter to her, 
saying apologetically, “I was halfway through it 
before I noticed that it was anonymous. I shall 
ignore it." 

Mrs. Lovibond took the letter and read : 


“ Reverend Sir, 

“ A Frend rites this to tell You what a 
bather ought to no. Mister Septimus is meeting 
the Honnerable Miss Rosetter on the sly. Beine 

the Mother of Five and most Respectable I feel 
You ad ought to no. . 


" A Frend." 
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“ I shall ignore it,” repeated Mr. Lovibond. 

“ Can we ? ” 

“ What! You insinuate that our son is capable 
of taking advantage of a girl of sixteen ? ” 

“ She is seventeen. I am sure that there has been 
a mild flirtation. I gave Rosetta a tiny hint yester¬ 
day.” 

“ How did she take it ? ” 

“ She blushed.” 

Mrs. Lovibond examined the letter more care¬ 
fully ; then she said with deliberateness : “ This is 
not the letter of an illiterate person. The bad spell¬ 
ing, the absurd capital letters, and the small hand¬ 
writing are assumed. It is possible that a friend 
has taken this means of warning us. Indeed, I be¬ 
lieve I know who wrote it.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Crump.” 

“ Bless my soul! Crump—the mother of 

five ! ” 

“ That is Crump’s guile. She is a faithful soul, 
but like the rest of us she loathes the idea of dis¬ 
turbing the sisters. I happen to have a letter of 
hers which I will fetch at once.” 

Within five minutes Mr. Lovibond was satisfied 
that Crump was his anonymous correspondent. 

" Then it is true,” he said dismally. 

" I’m afraid so.” 

“ i shall speak to Septimus to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.” -v „ 

“ Will you leave that to me ? ^ 

“ Certainly not, my dear. It’s a man’s business, 

as even Crump perceived.” 

“ You won’t betray her ? ” 
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" I’m surprised you should ask such a question. 
I '-hall deal lightly with this peccadillo.” 

“ Yes, yes ; there can have been nothing more 
than a mild flirtation, but Septimus is so hot¬ 


headed.” 

“ Fortunately I am cool.” 

” But you mustn’t be cold.” 

“ You can leave the matter in my hands with 
perfect confidence.” 

Mrs. Lovibond said no more. Next morning, 
after breakfast, Mr. Lovibond remarked blandly, 
" A word with you in my study, Septimus.” 

But the tone of his voice did not deceive the 
young fellow ; and the carriage of his head, as he 
followed his father into the rather stuffy roojp which 
looked upon the High Street, indicated high'courage, 
tempered by disagreeable memories of previous in¬ 
terviews in the same place. The relations, in fine, 
between father and son had not been of the hap¬ 
piest; and unquestionably Mrs. Lovibond would 
have been the right person to deal with the deli¬ 
cate situation. 


“ Sit down, Septimus,” said his father. 

Septimus obeyed, exasperated because on these 
occasions his father remained standing, a fine figure 
of a parson, who, in the pulpit and out of it, aroused 
an expectation which was never satisfied quite ade¬ 
quately. He began stiffly— 

“ Your mother and I have reason to believe that 
Maulev^rer” ^ ^ philanderin S with Rosetta 


Septimus maintained an obstinate silence, which 
he had found extraordinarily effective. Mr. Lovi¬ 
bond waited an instant before he continued. This 
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silence always irritated him. He was in the habit 
of tendering advice to his son (and to others), but 
he was invariably at a loss to determine how Sep¬ 
timus took it. Did he take it at all? Did it 


sink in ? 

“ That sort of thing, my dear fellow, must stop. 
It’s not fair to the young lady, it’s not fair to us, 
and it's likely to jeopardise your future.” 

Again he paused expectantly, but Septimus made 
no reply. He thought to himself, “ Does this good 
father of mine really think that I ought to give Ro¬ 
setta away ? ” , T . 

“ You will admit, I take it,” continued Mr. Lovi- 

bond, “ that with my experience of life I am better 
qualified than you to form an opinion of what is best 

f ° r “ y i°don't know that,” replied Septimus respect¬ 
fully. “ I am twenty-two, sir, and I submit that 

I know what I want better than you.” 

“ True. It may not have occurred to you, Septi¬ 
mus that I know what you are likely to want at 
thirty because I have been thirty; and what I 
wanted at thirty was substantially different from 

what I wanted at two-and-twenty.” 

He smiled graciously, conscious that he had 
scored. But he frowned as he went on in a less 


pleasant tone— . . , . „ 

V “ What you have been doing is not cricket. 

This expression was ill-chosen. The parson ha 

<*one in the cricket-field, and it annoyed him that 

Septimus displayed no aptitude for the nation^ 

Sne More than once the boy had dared to speak 

contemptuously of cricket-a reaUy unpardonable 
offence. Septimus answered quickly— 
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" How do you know, sir, what I’ve been 
doing ? ” 

“ Your dear mother and I have eyes and ears. 
I have no wish to force your confidence, and I 
make no doubt that the affair is merely in the 
cooing, not the billing stage. You pride your¬ 
self, perhaps unduly, upon the possession of brains. 
Now, as between man and man, is it right, is it 
manly—is it, I repeat, cricket, to compromise a 
young lady of seventeen who, being penniless herself, 
will most assuredly not be permitted to marry a 
penniless young man ? ” 

“ Why do you say—compromise ? " 

“ You have met Rosetta on the sly ? ” 

The unhappy Septimus blushed. He did not 
know—and how could he guess ?—that his father 
had received an anonymous letter. Stunned by 
surprise and humiliation, he forgot the dignity of 
a Trinity scholar, and blurted out, like a boy, “ You 
have had us watched ! ” 

“ Tut, tut! ” exclaimed the parson. He saw 
that he could afford to be magnanimous. “ My 
dear fellow, let us be calm. It was inevitable in 
such a town as this that you should be caught, 
and as inevitable that it would come to my notice. 
I am proud to believe that my son is a gentleman, 
and I have only this to add—Stop it! " 

4< * h ave met her,” said Septimus slowly. 

Just so. Under the rose—under the rose.” 

Sm ? ed indul gently, recalling a somewhat 
ad yenture of his own youth. Septimus 
replied violently, Under an elm-tree blasted by 
lightning. J 

“ My dear boy ! ” 
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“The meeting on the sly is over,” continued 

Septimus, now shouting^ at his father; “but I 

love her. Do you hear ? ” 

“ I do. Everybody in the High Street can hear 

also.” 

“ I love her, and I mean to have her some 

^ 9 9 

“ That, I fear, is quite impossible.” 

“ We’ll see. Meanwhile, have no fears. I shall 
play cricket according to its ridiculous rules. I 
despise its rules, but I am aware that in the present 
rotten condition of society they cannot be ignored. 
I’d break ’em cheerfully ^myself, but I shall not 

ask Rosetta to break ’em.” 

« you speak very intemperately. 1 can make, 

I trust, allowance; but do you—I put the ques¬ 
tion in good faith—do you venture to indict the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries which has 
-one to the making of these conventions you de- 

sp lse i , ... 

Septimus was now boding over. 

“ Accumulated wisdom ! Coagulated rot, I say. 
Then as he perceived the derisive smile upon his 
father's face, he pulled himself together with a 
tremendous effort, continuing coldly, 111 not inflict 

0 I Pi l 0n o S bU n ged 0 ” Sd Mr. Lovibond drily “I 
trust to vour honour and to your knowledge of 
rules which you despise for the moment merely 
because you lack the experience to judge how 

wisely they have been formulated. , 

Septimus went out; the door banged behind 

1 

11 “ A fiery spark,” muttered the parson. 
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On the Monday Septimus learned from his mother 
that the Misses Mauleverer were about to leave 
Charminster for Bognor. From the kind tone in 
which this communication was made, the son 
divined that his mother was inviting confidence. 
But Septimus was too proud and too sore to re¬ 
spond. He answered sulkily, “ I shall be gone 
when they come back. I'll drop in this afternoon 
to say good-bye.” 

She touched his arm caressingly and tried to woo 
confidence with tender eyes. 

“ My son, I am so sorry.” 

" Are you ? That's it. You are sorry that I’m 
miserable, because you’re a darling, but you can’t 
sympathise with my point of view.” 

“ You have never stated it, dear.” 

“ You shall have it now, hot and hot. I’m an 
anarchist.” 

" Gracious ! " 

“ Wait 1 1 don’t want to throw bombs, except 
at the person who spied on Rosetta and me. I’m 
an anarchist in the sense that I consider myself 
too civilised to be bound by rules which were 
drawn up originallj’ for semi-savages. I propose 
to do what I know to be the right thing regard¬ 
less of conventions framed for people who did 
not know the right thing. The right thing for 
Rosetta and me is to marry—and the sooner the 
better if that were reasonably admitted by you 
and the sisters, I could apply myself to earning 
enough to support us. I’ve not the smallest doubt 
^ty t0 do so, and the fact that my love 

irm r mo t + a 'S* J cl ™ wled ged and respected would 
spur me to the highest achievement. Now I shall 
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start crippled, tom in two by torturing doubts. 
Rosetta won’t see me, and she won’t be allowed to 
write to me. And, according to the rules of what 
the pater calls ‘cricket,’ I must not attempt to 
see her, except ceremoniously—Miss Mauleverer's 
word that!—and I cannot write to her. During 
the years when I’m struggling desperately to earn 
her, she will be at the mercy of everybody whose 
will is stronger than hers. The sweet thing has 
not a strong will. You know that. I accept it 
as a fact and without regret. My will is strong 
enough for two. Now, then, what is going to 
happen ? She will be bored to tears in Charmin- 

ster-" 

“ Dear Septimus! " 

“ Dull, dirty, stupid town, full of dull, stupid 

people ! ’ How you can stand it-” 

She smiled. 

“ I take it sitting." . . , 

“ you are a saint. Rosetta is not a saint, and 

she belongs to mv generation, which is so different 
from yours. And the sisters are going to do the 
one thing which will reveal to Rosetta what this 
place really is. She is to be presented by Lady 
Mauleverer and given a season in town. And 
afterwards she will return hereto eat her heart 
out. Mother, isn't there something rotten in the 
conventions which tear asunder Rosetta and 


me 




She kissed him, unable to answer. He saw 
that he,- face was white and drawn, and he felt 

her hands clutching him. , , 

“ I am tied hand and foot,” he exclaimed chok¬ 
ingly ; “ and so is she." 
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“ You must leave her free, Septimus,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“ I shall do so against my better judgment, 
because it is the game. If I did the right thing 
I should make her swear to be true—to stick to 
me though the heavens fell.” 

“ You can’t do that, my son.” 

“ It maddens me that I can’t.” 

“If it is best for you that you should marry 
Rosetta, you will do so.” 

“ There again ! We can’t discuss these things. 
I hold that we make our own fates, and you believe 
devoutly that they are made for us.” 

With that he kissed her and left the room. 

In the afternoon he attired himself in a blue- 
serge suit, not of the smartest, and surveyed his 
image in the glass, smiling ironically as he remarked 
that his hair needed cutting and that both collar 
and tie were of a Bohemian fashion affected by 
the choicer intellectual spirits of Trinity. He was 
thinking, “ Those la-di-da fools will be after her.” 
Then he placed upon his fine head a soft felt hat in¬ 
stead of the conventional straw, headgear condemned 
by the parson as foreign and therefore indicative 
of eccentricity, if not worse. Mr. Lovibond was 
°[ opinion, and with reason, that a Trinity scholar 

should be proud of sporting the colours of his 
College. 

Thus arrayed, Septimus walked to the Dower 
House, passing en route through Hog Lane, pur¬ 
posely avoiding the elm blasted by lightning. As 
he walked he smoked fiercely a briar pipe, although 
well aware that the sisters detested the smell of 

tobacco-smoke. 
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Crump informed him, with slight acidity, that 
"•he ladies were at home, but she added signifi¬ 
cantly, “ They’re engaged, Master Septimus.” The 
‘ Master ” was a clever touch, which provoked a 

r< “Thave called to say good-bye, Crump. Kindly 

mform the ladies that I am here.” 

He entered the prim drawing-room and took 
up a commanding position on the hearth-rug. 
His eyes rested upon Jacqueline’s tambour-frame, 
and the very upright chair habitually used by 
Prudence. He remarked that the photographs of 
the Oueen and the Heir-apparent were missing, 
and he knew that these emblems of loyalty would 
be taken to Bognor, there to shine conspicuous 
in some shabby sitting-room with a bow-window 
overlooking the sea. Upon another chair he per¬ 
ceived a book, “Ouentin Dunvard bound m 
mellow' calf, a volume of the Abbotsford Edition. 
At sight of this a rare smile softened his face 
and he beamed with delight when lie discovered 
a smaU cambric handkerchief evidently placed 
between the pages to mark the last pass^e read 
He examined the handkerchief, which smelt of 
lavender. In the corner of it was a cypher R 
and “ M ” intertwined. 

“ Jupiter Ammon ! ’ he muttered. 

With a furtive glance and head half turned to 
the door, he hesitated. Silence reigned. Septimus 
kissed the handkerchief and stuffed it hastily mto 
his breast-pocket as his ear caught an approachin b 

footstep. 

Ih^te^with charming politeness, meet- 
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ing the man with kindly eyes which reflected 
memories of the boy. 

" My sisters will be down directly. We are 
packing. To-morrow we leave for Bognor. We 
were fortunate in securing the same apartments 
we had last year.” 

“ I know. I called in to say good-bye.” 

They sat down. Prudence continued in a tone 
of detached friendliness: ” Your father tells me 
that you are working very hard. It seems difficult 
to believe that I may soon have the pleasure of 
congratulating a Bachelor of Arts. I suppose you 
will take Orders ? ” 

“ No,” said Septimus curtly. 

” Indeed ? ” 

“ I have changed my plans.” 

” Really. Is it indiscreet to ask for details ? 
I thought your father had set his heart upon a 
Fellowship and a College living.” 

“ That means waiting too long, Miss Maulev- 
erer. I am not cut out for a parson or a school¬ 
master. I have thought of journalism.” 

‘ Journalism? Isn't that rather a step back¬ 
ward ? ” K 

” Journalism as a means to a definite end. All 
things are possible to a journalist nowadays. But 
for that matter I'm ready to take anything good 
that turns up.” ' b 6 

Prudence smiled gently. She could read this 
young fellow easily, and the writing upon his in 
genuous heart moved her to pity without tempering 
her decision to write to Mauleverer. She had in- 
deed, rehearsed the little scene. She had said to 
nerseii, If there is anything between Rosetta and 
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this young man. who is far too clever to be ignored, 
he will be searching for a shorter cut to fortune 
than that pleasant path which meanders along the 
Cam.” 

“ Here is Rosetta,” she said, with odd abrupt¬ 
ness, for she detected a sparkle in masterful eyes. 
Septimus had identified the beloved step before it 
was heard by a sister. 

The pair blushed as they shook hands—cere¬ 
moniously ! 

“ Septimus will drink a cup of tea with us ? 
said Prudence. 

Rosetta picked up “ Quentin Durward ” as Miss 
Mauleverer turned her back upon the lovers to ring 
the bell. The girl glanced at Septimus, who indi¬ 
cated by a gesture that the missing handkerchief 
was snug against a faithful heart. Rosetta’s eyes 
were dancing as Jacqueline entered the room. 

Septimus drank three cups of tea and stayed 
as long as he dared, reflecting that the sisters 
were amazingly nice to him—perfect darlings, with 
the most charming manners in the world. He could 
not know, of course, that the ladies were indeed 
more than usuallv nice because they had decided 
that he must be despatched to Jericho or Tim- 

buctoo. . , . 

Presently Jacqueline went upstairs—a hint to 

Septimus that he might outstay his welcome 

Prudence placed her cool fingers in his hand and 

said, effusively for her, “ Deal- Septimus, I wish 

^ToThis he replied awkwardly, “ Thanks.” 

With easy dignity she turned to nng the bell. 
Rosetta felt the grip of a fevensh hand, and in- 
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stantly she offered her sweet lips. It was auda¬ 
cious, almost sublime. Septimus silently pressed 
his lips to hers and said cheerfully, “ Good-bye, 
Rosetta.” 

“ Good-bye, Septimus,” she answered demurely. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PARBURY SYSTEM 

Prudence wrote from Bognor to the Head of the 
Family, and by the luck of things the letter reached 
him when he happened to be stopping in Scotland 
with Sir Jaspar Parbury, who had made a large 
fortune in the Malay Peninsula. Mauleverer read 
the letter, chuckled, and handed it to his wife. 

“ Gad ! ” he said. “ Prudence is well named. 
Read that, my dear Mary.” 

“ My dear Mauleverer, 

" I am counting upon your kindness to do 

me a favour. You have met young Septimus Lovi- 
bond, the son of the Vicar of Charminster, to whom 
vou presented the living. He is a clever young 
man a Scholar of Trinity, and destined by his father 
either to take Holy Orders or become a Tutor at 
Cambridge. From my knowledge of Septimus he is 
unfit for these vocations. He would do better, I 
feel assured, in commerce, and it has struck me that 
with your influence you might find him some position 
abroad, possibly in India. To be quite frank with 
you, there has been, I fear, a very mild flirtation 
between him and dear Rosetta. She likes hnn 
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because, unhappily, there are no other young men 
in Charminstcr who can compare with him in looks 
or cleverness. The affair is not serious, but it 
might become so. If you can accomplish this you 
will be doing a sendee to the young fellow, who is 
very ambitious, and to 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 

“ Prudence Mauleverer.” 

Mary laughed, as she returned the letter to her 
husband. 

" Rather an odd coincidence that wc should be 
here when this arrives.’' 

“ A coincidence ? ” 

“Sir Jaspar could find young Lovibond a billet, 
I make no doubt.” 

“ Of course. Wc are shooting grouse together 
this morning. After luncheon, if he’s in the right 
mood, I’ll broach the subject. Prudence is quite 
right. Rosetta’s chances mustn't be imperilled.” 

The day happened to be fine, the birds were 
plentiful, and Sir Jaspar shot well. After luncheon, 
when the pipes were lit. Mauleverer said to his 
host, “ Are you on the look-out, my dear Parburv, 
for a smart young man ? ” 

I am always on the look-out for smart young 
men. Why ? ” J b 

A distant kinsman of mine, a sturdy, up- 
standing boy, strong and clever, in fact a Scholar 
of Inmty, wants a billet abroad.” 

“ ^ ? , And you think that my system 

would suit him ? ” 3 

‘‘ Your system ? ” 

“The Parbury system. I select 

3 


my young 
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men very carefully. I pay them three hundred a 
year, rising automatically to eight, and I scrap 
’em relentlessly at the end of ten years.” 

“ Why do you scrap ’em ? ” 

Sir Jaspar smiled grimly. 

“ The climate of the Malay Peninsula is—peculiar. 
At the end of ten years I'd saved enough to buy 
a half-interest in a trading schooner. I look after 
mv young men. I lodge and feed them well, and 
they can save three or four thousand pounds in ten 

years.” 

" I see.” . _. 

“ if this boy of yours is what you say, 111 take 

him I go to London in a fortnight, and he can 
come to my office. I do my own examining and 
some good people say that I'm harder to please 
than the Indian Civil Commissioners.” 

“ I am awfully obliged to you.” 

That night the Head of the Family wrote to 
Prudence and also to the Vicar of Charminster, 
to whom he mentioned the salary, nsing auto¬ 
matically to eight hundred a year. In a postscript 
to the Vicar’s letter, he added: I seized an 

opportunity of doing a good tum to a promising 
boy, who is also a kinsman. 

" A good tum ! ” 

Mr Lovibond protruded a dubious lower lip 
at the phrase. He wanted Septimus to wear Ins 
own easy slippers, and he had set, perhaps, an 
inordinate value upon a fellowship and what it 
included. When he showed the letter to his wife, 
after considering seriously the expediency o de¬ 
clining the offer and saying nothing about it to 
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anybody, she took his point of view, exclaiming with 
agitation— 

“ I wonder if the sisters are at the back of this ? ” 

“ l don’t think so. Lord Mauleverer is very 
kind. Septimus is only distantly of kin to him, 
but evidently it counts.” 

‘‘If the sisters have plotted to send my boy to 
an unhealthy climate-! ” 

" Yes ? ” 

“ I should be furious,” replied the mother. 

“ They may have received an anonymous letter 
also.” 

“ No. I taxed Crump. She confessed tearfully 
that she couldn’t bring herself to tell the ladies, 
so she wrote to you.” 

” Well,” continued the Vicar, who liked to de¬ 
spatch unpleasant business as quickly as possible, 
“ as you think as I do, my dear, I shall write at once 
declining this offer.” 

“ Thomas—we must submit it to Septimus.” 

“ I don’t see the necessity.” 

” But I do.” 

The Vicar moved uneasily in his comfortable 
chair. Interviews with his masterful son were 
rather trying. 

“ He is nearly twenty-three, remember,” said 
Mrs. Lovibond. *' And if he met Mauleverer, and 
found out that we had concealed things from him, 
he would have a right to be angry.” 

“ I’ll speak to him at once and get it 

over.” 

“ Perhaps I had better do that.” 

" As you please, my dear.” 

Accordingly, the mother went in search of her 
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son. She found him on the lawn, reading the 
“ Lysistrata ” of Aristophanes, and reflecting that 
women in the days of Pericles were quite as bent 
upon having the last word as now. A smile shone 
upon his strong face as she approached, and he said 

cheerfully— 

“ Come to have a little talk ? " 


“ Yes.” 

“ Good i ” He rose and stretched himself. “ I 
am bored with these old stiffs. There is notlung 
of the true scholar in me—nothing at all. I ve 
plugged away, because I wanted to get on, but 
honestly I'm rather fed up. How grave you 


“ We have received a letter from Lord Mau- 
leverer.” 

“ Oh ! ” He yawned. 

“ Here it is.” t ... 

He read it through, hardly grasping its meaning. 

Then he gave a wild yell, and kicked his Ansto- 
phanes half across the lawn exclaiming- 
“ I knew my chance would come. I tell you 1 
knew it. This is simply glorious-glorious ! 


“ It means-” , .... 

“ It means Rosetta. That s what it means. 

“ It means exile, my son.” „ „ 

“ I’m going to dance you round the lawn. He 

seized her by the waist, and then he saw tears in 

her eyes. „ 

“ Aren’t you delighted ? 

“ Delighted at the prospect of losing my only 


child.” 

He regarded her gravely. 

« You couldn’t keep me here, you know 


This 
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billet is exactly what I want. I’ve been miserable 
because I didn’t cram for the Indian Civil. I could 
have got that easily if I'd worked for it from the 
beginning. But this is better.” 

Mrs. Lovibond sighed. She was too clever not 
to see that the affair was settled. Sir Jaspar might 
find Septimus ineligible, but a mother's pride dis¬ 
missed this hope as too attenuated to be entertained. 

“ Your father will be so disappointed." she mur¬ 
mured. 

“ I’ll deal lightly with him : but this concerns my 
life rather than his. You must let me answer Lord 
Mauleverer.” 

" The climate is so bad.” 

“ I’m as strong as they make ’em. And I shall 
take jolly good care of myself, because the two best 
women in the world arc fond of me.” 

She winced at that ; and lie kissed her tenderly. 

" I knew things would come right. I knew I 
should have to earn Rosetta." 

" Do nothing rashly, Septimus. You had better 
talk this over with your lather. I left him in his 
study quite unable to give his mind to his sermon.” 

" Right! I’ll tackle him now.” 

He strode off, and she heard him whistling gaily 
as he entered the house. Very sadly, she picked up 
the despised Aristophanes and a notebook filled with 
idioms and unfamiliar words. Idly she turned over 
the pages of Aristophanes, glancing at the marginal 
comments in pencil. The author was copiously col- 
1 lated. Against a passage dealing with a dubious 
reading, Mrs. Lovibond read in her son’s hand¬ 
writing : “ What a waste of time ! Nobody knows 
the true reading, and nobody cares ! Rot! ” Upon 
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other pages he had scribbled similar protests, the 
healthy scorn of youth and life for what is old and 

dead. 

“ I shall lose him,” she reflected. 


As may be guessed, the strong will of the son 
triumphed easily over the obstinacy of the father. 
Mr. Lovibond made some inquiries, discovering with 
a satisfaction which mitigated disappointment that 
his son was regarded by others as extraordinarily 
lucky. Sir Jaspar did pick and choose his young 
men with care and judgment. A very high compli¬ 
ment indeed would be paid to Septimus if he were 


accepted by the great man. 

In due time he went up to London for the por¬ 
tentous interview. Sir Jaspar asked many ques¬ 
tions and never removed his cold grey eyes from 
the young man’s face. At the end of the interview 

he said curtly— „ 

“ Could you go at once ? 

“ If necessary, sir.” . . , 

44 You are two years older than the usual stand- 

ard. Why waste any more time ? Honours don't 

count much over there.” 

“ They don't count much over here. 

“ The sooner you’re off the better. My general 
manager will instruct you about kit and so forth. 
I have only one word of advice to you—Keep fit 
•• fuge Vcnerc, ct Bacclto, ct tobacco, quoted 


Racily. I know enough dog-Latin to construe 
that. The climate never disagreed with me, my 
boy, because I never gave it a chance. 

He shook hands with Septimus at parting. 
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“ I think you’ll do,” he said. 

From the chief, Septimus went to the manager, 
who said next day— 

“ You’re in luck's way. Sir Jaspar is pleased 
with you.” 

This meant more than Septimus grasped at the 
time. Sir Jaspar was hard to please. The expres¬ 
sion : “ Sir Jaspar is displeased ” adumbrated 
” scrapping.” The manager explained this unmis¬ 
takably. 

" The Parbury system makes no exceptions. It 
wants the best, and pays for the best.” He cited 
half a dozen names of successful men. ” They 
started with us.” 

“ And the others ? ” 

“ Most of 'em—dead ! ” 

“ Dead ? ” 

“ Dead, or worse than dead.” 

Septimus returned to Charminster ablaze with 
enthusiasm to announce that he was sailing within 
a month. His father begged him to take his degree, 
and wrote at length to the Master of Trinity, en¬ 
treating Authority to use influence with headstrong 
and excited Youth. To Mr. Lovibond’s surprise, 
the famous scholar replied thus : “ I cannot do what 
you ask, because your son, in my opinion, is right in 
abandoning an academic career. I have guessed for 
some time past that he was growing impatient of 
such restraints as must be imposed here. If he were 
my own son—and I should be proud of such a son 

1 , „ uld say the same. Let him follow his own 
path. 

To this the Vicar bowed his head. 

But, after the excitement had diminished, Sep- 
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timus exhibited signs of uneasiness, which at last 

found expression. , .. 

“ I must see Rosetta,” he declared to his mother. 

“ I shall nip down to Bognor to say he paused, 
blushing. 

“What?" J , . ... 

“ In five years I shall have saved enough to justify 

me in marrying the darling.’ m 
“ You propose to tell her that . 

“ I do.” . . . -> 

“ And ask a blessing of the sisters . 

“ I am not so sanguine. It will be between 

Rosetta and me.” 

“ A secret engagement ? 

“ Have you any objections . ... 

“Many' You'will impose upon an honest girl 

•SttSttB “S ”SS K t 

ad£ matters will be worse. Unconscious pressure 
^ be’P t on *"■£=£ « ™t^a 

& her " 

“ I suppose you are right, he groaned. 

f I know that I am right. „ 

There is the moral obligation. „ 

Sr more binding than the other, believe me. 

Next day he wrote to her. 

“ DE ^ ?havYastonishing news for you and the 
sisters. Sir J-p* eT 

tV ■sinTautomatic^ to eight. I shah be 
and g lodged at Sir jaspar s expense, so I 


( « 


t < 
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ought to be able to put by two-thirds at least of my 
salary. Lord Maulcverer worked the thing, and I 
am eternally obliged to him. I sail by the next 
boat, and am very busy collecting my kit. 

“ Please tell your sisters that I shall never for¬ 
get the delightful hours I have spent at the Dower 
House. 

" Yours ever, 

“ Septimus.” 


Rosetta showed this letter to the sisters, who 
smiled at each other discreetly. Rosetta did not 
smile, for she was thinking of king cobras and wild 
beasts and wild men, not to mention monsoons and 
a tropical climate. And yet joy flooded her soul, 
because a gallant youth was braving all perils for 
her sake. 

“You must write a suitable letter in reply,” she 
heard Prudence saying in measured accents, “ and 
please assure Septimus of our interest in his welfare 
and our warm wishes that he will do well.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Rosetta. 


Prudence glanced at her face, as she continued 
lightly: ‘‘\V e shall hear of Septimus through his 

d i! ar i?u ther ' J acc l ueline feels with me that there 
should be no further correspondence between this 
young man and you.” 

” Quite,said Jacqueline nervously. 

“ You will promise us that, child ? ” 

rather Sulou^ 14 ^ 

coZZ™* tn,st our knowled s e of what fa 


Yes, my love,” added Jacqueline. 
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“ His letter to you,” said Prudence markedly, 
“ is distinguished by very good taste.” 

Rosetta gave a nervous laugh, which puzzled and 
distressed the ladies. Immediately, they began to 
talk of the season in town and the many pleasures 
and distractions to come, prattling on with renewed 
confidence as they beheld a sparkle m Rosetta s 
lovely eyes. And all the time the girl was thinking: 
“ Would they be glad, if anything happened to him ; 

if he did not come back ? ” 

She answered his letter that same afternoon, when 

the sisters were taking their nap. 


“ Dear Septimus, 

“ This is wonderful news. I am quite sure 
that you will make a fortune and return to Char- 
mhirter a nabob. Be sure that we shan t forget 
you Please be careful of snakes ! We shall hear 
^ about you and you will hear about us through 
your mother. I hope you have not forgotten to buy 
a cholera belt. My sisters send then warm wishes 

for your welfare. 

y “Yours ever, 

“ Rosetta Mauleverer. 

Prudence made one comment, when she read this 

let “ C Yon ought to sign yourself, my dear, ‘yours 

sincerely ’ or ‘ very sincerely yours,’ but it doesnt 
smcereiy, j written and expressed, 

matter The letter is n y ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jacqueline would I think, be suitable.” 

^ry^edtn'ience. Rosetta, however, 
added some postscripts. 
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“ P.S.—I have promised not to write to you. 

“ P.P.S.—Bognor is full of dull people, and my 
heart is in Charminster.” 

Having inscribed these extra lines, Rosetta cut 
from her head a long tress of hair, which she wrapped 
in silver paper and enclosed in the envelope. Then 
she sealed it. 

Two days later Septimus received a handsome 
pair of binoculars from the Misses Mauleverer. He 
examined them with an odd smile upon his face, 
saying to his mother : “ How good of them ! But, 
I say, wouldn’t I like to send them in return another 
pair, which would make the dears see through the 
walls which surround them ? ” 

Mrs. Lovibond laughed. " Perhaps, Septimus, 
it is as well for Rosetta and you that their vision is 
not quite so keen as it might be.” 

At the end of the month he sailed for Singapore. 



CHAPTER VI 

ROSETTA HAS A GORGEOUS TIME 

Rosetta went to Maulevercr House in the following 

Mav and the sisters and Crump accompanied her. 

Previous to this there had been two visits to London, 

when Rosetta was placed in the hands of Madame 

Prune of Dover Street, who expressed herself as 

ravished with the pleasure of making frocks for so 

beautiful and charming a debutante. The sister 

helped to array Rosetta in her Cour gown and when 

she stood before them in all the glory of tram and 

feathers Prudence opened a shabby shagreen case 
learner , string of finely matched 

pearls°which had shone softly upon the necks of her 
mother and grandmother. She fastened the string 
mund Rosetta's white neck With trembling fingers 
“ Oh Prudence, are you lending me your pearls. 

“ No’ child ; I am giving them to you. 

Rosetta kissed her, while Jacqueline looked on 

SW. 1 » r™*~ 

». by h« 

daughter, Sy'ringa, another debutante, but not so lovely 
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as Rosetta. The Head of the Family had three 
daughters and no sons. Mary, who was American 
on the distaff side, had been an heiress, whose 
money enabled her lord to live at the Court in a 
manner befitting his rank. This was a source of 
profound satisfaction to the ladies, but they cher¬ 
ished in their hearts a mild grievance against Mary, 
because she had not provided an heir. 

Mauleverer, good genial soul, was of opinion that 
Rosetta would create a sensation. 

“ She’s a beauty,” he said to Mary. 

Mary replied ruefully: “ She will eclipse poor 
Svringa.” 

The father laughed. “ So much the better! I'm 
in no hurry to lose my dear little girl.” 

At the drawing-room, his prediction came true ; 
and afterwards, when an informal reception was 
held at Mauleverer House, many kinsmen, whom 
Rosetta had never met, overwhelmed her with pretty 
speeches and compliments. The ladies returned to 
Charminster next day, and the Head of the Family 
accompanied them to Waterloo. 

“ shan’t keep Rosetta long,” he said with his 
jolly laugh. “ And, look here, the trousseau will 
be my affair.” 

‘‘We couldn’t permit such generosity, my dear 
Mauleverer.” 

" Pis h and tut! I insist upon that privilege.” 

For Rosetta a gorgeous time followed. She 
became very popular, because she was intelligent 
enough to appeal to the clever men, and too kind- 
hearted to snub the duffers. Almost immediately a 
nsmg Under Secretary feU a victim to her charms. 
He made love assiduously without much encour- 
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agement from the young lady. When he proposed 
for the first time she exclaimed distressfully, “ I like 
you so much, but not better than several others.” 

He announced his intention of trying again. 
Meantime, letters had come from Singapore to 
Mrs. Lovibond. Septimus wrote enthusiastically 
of the Parbury system. He liked his work and 
his fellow-clerks. 

“ Like Mr. Mantalini,” he said, I m a dem d 
moist unpleasant body, but the heat has warmed 

me to supreme endeavour.” 

The Under Secretary proposed again and again 
with no better fortune than before. Inasmuch as 
he was charming as well as handsome, Mary Mau- 
leverer came to the conclusion that there might be 
somebody else ; and when she mentioned this to 
her husband, he laughed and said emphatically, 

“ There is.” 

“ Who ? ” 


“ Cassar.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ ” W as Mauleverer s nickname for a famous 

pro-consul, Sir Rodney Brough, whose dealings with 
the Basutos are well known to students of South 
African history. The great man was spending a 
few months in England, and although reckoned by 
match-making mammas to be a misogynist, it wa 
certain that in his quiet, gnm fashion he had paid 

^'^She's not a bit afraid of him,” said Mauleverer. 
“ Rut he's over forty, and I don t like him. 

" It's worrying me/' said the Head of the y* 
Indeed it worried him more than he cared to admit. 
Qesar was a conqueror, and conquerors appealed to 
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women of all ages. That afternoon at his club he 
encountered a Bishop, and asked him, “ Can you 
tell me how old Caesar was when he had that affair 
with Cleopatra ? ” 

The Bishop was mildly amused. 

“I’m rather rusty with my Roman history. Let 
me see. He was fifty at least when he crossed the 
Rubicon.” 

“ Familiar expression that, but I never knew 
exactly what it meant till now. Cleopatra, of course, 
was the Rubicon.” 

The Bishop gravely explained that the Rubicon 
was a river. Mauleverer listened, with thoughts 
elsewhere. He said with irrelevance : “ Rum thing, 
very, men of that age falling in love with bread-and- 
butter misses! ” 

“ I should hardly describe Cleopatra as that, my 
dear fellow.” 

“ I wasn't thinking of Cleopatra. When Decem¬ 
ber marries May there is generally trouble sooner 
or later.” 

“ Um,” said the Bishop, dubiously. Afterwards, 
Mauleverer remembered with dismay that the Bishop 
had married for the second time a young lady some 
five-and-twenty years his junior. 

At Ascot Sir Rodney sat beside Rosetta in the 
enclosure and listened with marked deference to her 
prattle. Society whispered and giggled, and mild 
jokes were perpetrated about lions and lambs. 
Upon the following Sunday the great man lunched 
at Mauleverer House, and, after luncheon, instead 
of joining the ladies in the drawing-room proposed 
gruffly a chat with his host in the smoking-room. 
Mauleverer gave him a large cigar and lit one him- 
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self. He was certainly the more nervous of the 
two. 

" Your cousin is very attractive,” began Sir 
Rodney, in the deep voice which terrified the 
Basutos and others. 

" Very.” 

“ I am going to put a plain question, Mauleverer, 
and I want a plain answer. At my age I can’t afford 
to make a ridiculous blunder. The young lady 
appears to like me. She seems to be very interested 
in my life. She asks questions. 

“ What sort of questions ? ” 

“ About my earlier career—how I started, my 
difficulties, and so forth. I confess that when m 
return I question her, it is not easy to elicit replies. 
So far my talks with her have been mainly auto¬ 
biographical. Now, as between man and man, how 

do you reckon my chance ? ” 

Mauleverer was much impressed. Caesar was not 

so terrifying after all, and well-informed men pre- 
dieted that he might end up Viceroy of India. It 
was exciting to think of little Rosetta as Her Ex¬ 
cellency.'' At the same time, he was sensible of an 
odd repulsion to the conqueror, a feeling he could 
not analyse or defend. There was nothing against 
Cxsar. He was said to be hard in his dealing with 
the natives, an inexorable judge, but still ! 

“ Haven't you given her a hint ? 

“She’s elusive; hints are not much in my 
line. I've generally asked bluntly for what I 

wanted.” . .. 3 » 

“ And you have always got it i 

“Not always.” 

“ Ask her, Brough.” 
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“ I was thinking that you might lx- kind enough 
to—to sound her first.” 

“ Oh, Lord ! ” Then he brightened. " My wife 
might do that.” 

" Exactly.” 

“ I’ll ask her.” 

“ I shall be under the greatest obligations to both 
of you.” 

V 

They finished their cigars without further refer¬ 
ence to Rosetta, and Sir Rodney took his leave, 
refusing curtly to join the ladies. Mauleverer found 
Rosetta and Syringa in the drawing-room. 

“ Where is Csesar ? ” asked Syringa. 

Mauleverer laughed and pinched her cheek, but 
he looked at Rosetta. 

I expect,' he said slily, ” that there are moments 
when conquerors can't bear the sight of women.” 

” Father, what do you mean ? ” 

“ Bei ^g conquerors, they dread being conquered. 
Where is your mother ? ” 

“ In her own room.” 

Mauleverer lost no time in telling Mary what 
had passed between Sir Rodney and himself.' Mary 
listened frowning. 

“ I would rather have nothing to do with it.” 

“ So would I, for that matter, but it would be a 
great match.” 

“ Oh yes; graced by royalty and sanctified by 
an archbishop, but I don't like him. He’s so grim.” 

He doesn't look grim when he's talking to and 
of Rosetta. Now, look here, Mary, I funk tackling 
her. \ oil remember that chestnut which carried 

Ik! ]aSt Season - He s y° urs if you’ll sound 
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“I’ll do it,” said Man*. She added hopefully: 
“I’m sure she can’t care for him. He has chal¬ 
lenged her interest, that’s all, and his attentions 
have flattered her.” 

That night there was a ball at the Duchess of 
Worcester’s ; and next morning at ten Mary entered 
Rosetta’s bedroom. The young lady was still in 
bed, but wide awake and blissfully conscious of 
perfect health and an increasing capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment. She was thinking humorously of the tri¬ 
umphs of the previous evening, for she had attracted 
the attention of a Prince of the Blood, an incident 
which had made a profound impression upon certain 
dowagers who, hitherto, had ignored her existence. 
Also she was telling herself that this was the time 
of her life and that she must make the most of it be¬ 
fore returning to Charminster. She had made up her 
mind to become the wife of a struggling man and it 
behoved her to fit herself for the future. After the 
excitements of this wonderful season, she would 
learn to cook properly and make her own frocks. 
The secrets of economical house-management ought 
to be mastered. Also it would be her duty and 
her pleasure to devote herself cheerfully to the kind 
sisters whose self-sacrifice and self-denial exacted 


her and sat do>™ by the pretty bed, 
so virginal with its white muslin hangings and blue 


ribands. . «, ^ >> 

ha X e It ^fnot 0 veVdiffi^ult to be kind to you. I 
noticed that our Under Secretary is recovering from 
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his attack. He didn’t come near you at the 
Duchess’s.” 

Rosetta laughed gaily. 

“ Oh yes, he did. He proposed again last night, 
and I had to be rather short with him. His pro¬ 
posals have become chronic. So stupid of him ! ” 

“ My dear, he is so exactly right. He adores you, 
and he will be a Cabinet Minister some day. I can’t 
imagine why he has not captured you. Have you 
seen anybody else you like better ? ” 

“ I like Mauleverer much better.” 

‘‘You goose! you know what I mean.” She 
went on seriously: “ I am aware that a very great 
man indeed has been paying you attention.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ My dear, don’t pretend with me.” 

" Honestly, Mary, I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ I mean Sir Rodney Brough.” 

Rosetta’s face of astonishment was quite suffi¬ 
cient. Mary sighed with relief as Rosetta said ex¬ 
citedly, " That patriarch ! ” 

“He is not more than forty-five, and stronger 
than men half his years.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” 

But, my dear child, why have you encouraged 
him to talk to you ? ” 

Rosetta pouted. “ I wanted to know things. 
Mary. I was fascinated by his adventures. He 
began with nothing, except his good brains and 
strong body. He has overcome all sorts of diffi¬ 
culties. I loved hearing him talk about himself. 
But I swear to you I never suspected that he could 
be interested in me. I don’t believe he is in the 
way you mean.” 
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You can take my word for that.” 

Oh, dear ! What shall I do ? ” 

Don’t worry ! A hint from me will suffice.” 

“ As if I should dream of marrying a man old 

enough to be my father.” 

“ Such marriages do take place, Rosetta, and 
some of them turn out happily. I suppose you 
have dreamed of marrying somebody some day. 

Rosetta blushed as she murmured uneasily : I 
suppose every girl does dream of somebody occa- 

M °Mary hesitated before she continued, sensible that 
Rosetta seemed to be amazingly innocent and igno¬ 
rant. Was it possible that she had not apprehended 

the meaning of this London season ■ 

“ You know, dear, that we shall not be in London 
next year. We are going round the world and taking 
Syringa. This is your great chance of making a 
suitable marriage. I hate to speak of it, and I loathe 
irntch-making, but—well—there it is . 

With alSture, Mary finished her sentence. 

-Do you mean,” said Rosetta after a pause 
“ that my sisters counted on that. Did they sell 
the Cooper miniature for that ? _ 

" I suppose I must reply—yes. __ 

" How disappointed they will be . 

“ Don’t misunderstand me. Your sisters are good 
women. They would not wish you to marry to 
nlease them but whatever fools may say to the 

the destiny of girls Idee you to marr£ 
ymir sisters felt that no sacrifice on their part 
would be too great if—if you made the right sort of 

marriage.” 

“ I see.” 
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“ Nine times out of ten a girl does fall in love with 
the first really nice young man who falls in love with 
her. That is why Mauleverer and I made almost 
certain that you would take our Under Secretary. 
With all my heart I wish he had been attracted by 
Syringa.” 

Rosetta was aware of hot, betraying blushes, but 
she dared not turn her head from the kind, keen eyes 
that looked so steadily into hers. 

" I am forced to the conclusion,” said Mary slowly, 
“ that you have found already somebody else. And 
as I am your friend, I advise you to make a clean 
breast of it. I promise to help you if I can.” 

Rosetta raised herself up in bed. Then she 
grasped Mary’s hand and held it tight as she said 
firmly and clearly— 

“ Mary. I love Septimus Lovibond with all my 
heart and soul and strength.” 


CHAPTER VII 


A CLOUD UPON THE HORIZON 

Mary rose abruptly and went to the window look¬ 
ing out into Portman Square, whose large respect¬ 
able mansions spoke so eloquently of property. She 
knew what her own money had accomplished, and 
she wondered whether Rosetta’s love was strong 
enough to confront poverty and exile. She knew 
also that she must speak plainly, and she had dis¬ 
covered long ago that it is dangerous to offer advice, 
because so often it is taken. Let it be remembered 
also that she was half American, and had spent 
impressionable years in a country where young men 
Jd women do'marry in the teeth of poverty, and 
where such marriages are justified by their resul s 
She came back to the bed to find Rosetta with 

h “ Is“hat why you,on Sir Rodney to talk of 

his early struggles ? " 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tell me everything, my dear.” 

The simple story was told without interruption 
bv the listener. The recital moved Mary pro¬ 
foundly, although she had the barest acquaintance 
with Septimus. She recalled his eyes, and a strong 
chin and his voice with a vibrant and virile quality. 
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“ I must ask some disagreeable questions.” 

“ Ask anything you like.” 

“ Have you tried to realise what life is on a small 
income ? ” 

“ We have always been poor.” 

“ In a sense; but there has been sufficient. If 
Septimus lost his position—through ill health, let 
us say ? ” 

“ He has splendid health, and so have I.” 

“ Suppose he lost his health and his income, where 
would you be then ? ” 

“ I run that risk, of course.” v 

“ You are willing to run it ? ” 

;; Yes.” 

“ As the wife of a poor man, you will be rather 
dull.” 

" Not with Septimus. I don’t think he knows 
how much I love him.” 

“ children come, you may have to send them 
home, or bring them home. That would mean 
separation.” 

“You talk as if we were going to be poor for ever 
and ever. Septimus is sure to make a fortune.” 

Her optimism dismayed the woman of the world, 
but she felt impotent to attack it. 

“ At any rate you will have to wait a long time.” 

“ I shall wait.” 

Something told Mar}' that this was true love not 
to be diverted by arguments, however sound in 
themselves. She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ You won’t tell anybody ? ” asked Rosetta. 

I must tell Mauleverer.” 

ta Uf d f ? r nea £ y 9X1 hour * At end of 
that time Mary knew Rosetta almost as intimately 
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as it is possible for one woman to know another, 
pier sympathy flowed the more abundantly as she 
realised the nature of Rosetta’s relations with the 
Sisters, and what the girl had suffered in keeping 
this attachment secret from them. 

“ I feel,” concluded Rosetta, " that I’ve enjoyed 
this splendid time under false pretences—that I 
should not have had it if they suspected the truth; 
and, I suppose, that is why I’ve loved my stolen 

sweets ! 99 

“ You have another month,” said Mary. Well, 
mv dear, I shall get rid of your elderly lover, and I 
prav that your Septimus may turn out as great a 
conqueror. All the same, I wish you had been 
heart-free when you came here.” 

The Head of the Family used unparliamentary 
language when his wife reported in full. 

“ I’ve earned the chestnut,” she said. 

■< p_ n that boy ! I believe you are on his side, 

^Paul and Virginia used to appeal enormously 

. »f 

°“If I remember rightly, that pretty tale ended 
unhappily." 

“ f blarne^he ladies. Why didn't they keep a 

eh^m pve on the little witch ? ” 
h ^Why, indeed ? I have watched Synnga ever 

cj nr e she was thirteen* . . . 

That closed the incident. Rosetta enjoyed her 

last month hugelv, and received many mutation. 

to visit friends and kinsmen in the country, all of 

which she refused. 
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‘ I am Cinderella. I must go back to my kitchen. 
Whatever happens, I shall be able to boast that f 
have had one gorgeous time.” 

The Sisters welcomed her delightedly, concealing 
any disappointment they may have felt concerning 
rejected Under-secretaries and Pro-consuls. Char- 
minster knew that Rosetta had captured hearts and 
flouted them ; Charminster beheld the maid in her 
London frocks and sympathised with the victims 
Laura Pogany said : “ I expect she's waiting for a 
duke! ’ Everybody agreed that success had not 
turned the beauty’s head. She slipped easily into 
the old grooves, laughing and chattering as if Char- 
minster were the gayest place in the world 

Prudence* 5 ^ t0 ^ baCk '” ^ J acc l uelln( ’ to 

“ She is more thoughtful.” 

be'«l"r! e?retS ’ SiSter - HoW d “» "'-"ould 

- j 'M .. .] 1 ' • to master plain cook¬ 

ing and plain sewing was pronounced ” unsuitable ” 
Jacqueline took mucli pleasure in buying her a 
tambour-frame and many skeins of silk; Prudence 

Ihemld r‘ ^ ^ ^ Should ‘^0 lessons on 
the mandolme from a lady lately settled in Cliar- 

' vho h f ad known easier circumstances and 
was spoken of as a decayed gentlewoman " 

the 36 * 13 , pr ° tested that she didn,t "’ a,,t ‘0 learn 
the mandoline, but Prudence made a point of it 

insisting that it would be a true charitv. P To please 

her, Rosetta consented. A certain amount of time 

^' Va L t eV ° ted \° '’ isiting their hontbler ne/gh- 
bours, but on such occasions Cmmp warned the 

housewives of an impending visit, and the ^gus? 
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visitors were received with smiles and clean faces, 
upon floors diligently scrubbed. The usual ques¬ 
tions were asked and answered, small donations of 
tea and coal were accepted with effusive gratitude, 
and then the ladies would sweep majestically on to 
other cottages. If Rosetta happened to^observe 
“ I’d like to examine the cupboards, Prudence 
would be sure to reply, in a tone of mild surprise 
“ Why my love ? ” And then Rosetta would 
murmur: “ They knew when we were coming, 
and the visiting face rather bores me. I want to 

know what is in the cupboards.” 

“ Are you alluding to possible skeletons. 

“ They would be rather exciting. Crump hinted 
to me that the bottle of port you gave to the Rockley 
children was drunk at one sitting by Rock ey. 

Invariably the ladies would lower their lids, look¬ 
ing down their noses; and Prudence would reply 
coldly : “ Crump can hardly know that for a fact. 

“ Isn’t it our business to And out if it is a fact. 

At meetings of the S.P.G. Prudence presided with 
gracious dignity, eager to listen to details 
lie the lives of the naked and unashamed heathen, 
details Which She ignored when they concerned 
British subjects. Rosetta grumbled because so 
much money was sent out of Chaxminsterwhich 
might have been spent in Hog Lane. To this, o 
course Prudence made the orthodox answer . 
are commanded to carry the Gospel mto distant 

bv dav it became more abundantly plain to 
th ? Jrl that discussion upon therms already cut- 
and-dried by the Sisters was futile and exasperating. 
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During the early spring, Mr. Lovibond announced 
that the Bishop of the diocese would hold a Con¬ 
firmation in May—an event of the deepest interest 
to the Misses Mauleverer. Candidates were in¬ 
structed to present themselves at the Vicarage for 
due preparation ; and the ladies undertook the 
mission of finding children who were eligible but 
likely to hold back. With Rosetta, they made a 
grand tour of the cottages in the immediate vicinity 
of the Dower House. Prudence said to Mrs. Rockley 
You will be glad to hear that the Bishop is 
coming to Charminster in May. George is quite 
old enough to be confirmed. Tell him to go to the 
Vicarage next Tuesday, at ten punctually.” 

Mrs. Rockley curtsied, saying nervously : 

“ Thank you, m’m ; Garge ’es gone for a soldier 
these two months, but Tom'll go gladly. That 
boy s allers ready for a lark.” 

Rosetta laughed. Prudence replied austerely 

Being confirmed is not a lark, Sarah Rockley! 
Kindly make that plain to Thomas, and see to it 
that he is clean and punctual in attendance ” 

?^ de the cottage she said to Rosetta : * 

Why did you laugh ? ” 

" 0h . Prudence, I couldn’t help it.” 

“ I saw nothing to laugh at—did 
line ? 

“ Nothing, Sister.” 

Other humours were developed in connection with 
this particular Confirmation. Custom and tradition 

BkC e< V h u the yo !! ng girls Presented to the 
Bishop should wear white muslin caps of a well- 

defined pattern. Calling upon Mrs. Veal, the Trite 

of the gardener at the Dower House, Prudence was 


you, Jacque- 
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distressed to find that a proud mother of a pretty 
child had trimmed a cap with—lace ! 

“ Fanny looks sweetly pretty in it, doesn’t she, 
Miss ? ” Mrs. Veal asked Rosetta. 

“ Yes.” said Rosetta, thoughtlessly. 

“ It is most unsuitable,” observed Prudence. 

“ Fanny cannot wear that.” 

Mrs. Veal, an obstinate woman, looked very sulky. 
" It only cost sixpence-ha'penny, and I bought it 

at Possnicker’s.” , , , 

11 Where you bought it, Martha, and what you 

paid for it are matters quite irrelevant. Fanny 

cannot wear it.” , , . 

“ There’s nothing, seemin ly, m the Book about 


I *» 

ace. , „ . 

“ Don’t argue, my good woman. Fanny cannot 

be permitted to wear that cap.” 

But Mrs. Veal never budged from her position, 

and ultimately the Vicar was invited to interfere, 
which he did zealously, but ineffectually. Upon 
the eve of the Confirmation, Mrs. Veal was informed 
by authority that Fanny could not wear a. lace cap 
and sit with the other girls She must sit behind 
them and be presented to his Lordship last of all. 
Then’Mrs. Veal scored heavily in the presence of the 

Vicar and the Misses Mauleverer. 

“ v erv well.” she said, with heightened colour. 

“ But we’re told that the last shall be first and the 

^Onremore, to the distress of Prudence, Rosetta 

^During this springtime an exciting letter arrived 
from Singapore, which Mrs. Lovibond showed to 
Rosetta^Septimus intimated that he might be 
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offered preferment. “ One of our fellows," he wrote, 
has been scrapped. We are all very distressed 
about it; but it's part of the system, and excep¬ 
tions can t be made. This particular chap was one 
of the ablest of the clerks, and everybody envied liim 
when he was sent up the Irrawaddy to look after a 
big plantation. Unfortunately, jungle fever at¬ 
tacked him, and instead of coming back to Singa¬ 
pore he stuck it out. He’s a wreck, poor chap and 
our doctor says that he must leave the peninsula 
;md not come back. It’s tough luck for him, but 
there seems to be a chance of my succeeding him 

over the heads of men senior to me, which is com¬ 
plimentary. ...” 

Mrs. Lovibond and Rosetta stared at eacli other 
with anxious eyes. 

;; 1 hope he won't get it," said Rosetta def.antlv 

He must accept what is offered. His consti¬ 
tution is very strong.” 

t i he i ne u Xt mail * word came that the appoint¬ 
ment had been offered and accepted. ‘‘Don’t 

r?’sh^\ Septim -, : “ 1 "ever more fit 
and I shall take particular precautions against the 

ever, which, as a rule, attacks the weaklings The 

last man was rather amende and delicate My 

screw ,s raised ; and I shall get some big-game 

shooting \ ou won't hear from me for some time 

as I shall be at the back of Nowhere. I shall be 

able to save nine-tenths of my salary. . . ." 

t sh .'? uld , be gapped ? faltered Rosetta 
Mrs. Lovibond said grimly • “ v n fp ar ^<■ *1 . 

If it had to be, Septimus would scrap himself ” * 

The summer passed slowly; and Rosetta tried 

not to compare it with the preceding season The 
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Mauleverers were in Japan, and talked of spending 
the winter in America, amongst Mary’s kinsmen. 
Sir Rodney Brough had returned long ago to South 
Africa, and his name appeared frequently in the 
papers as belonging to the most capable adminis¬ 
trator of his day. Rosetta sometimes wondered: 
“ Did he really care for me ? ” 

She whiled away many hours sketching, having 
some talent for drawing in water-colour. The 
Sisters had not been able to afford proper instruc¬ 
tion, and Rosetta practised her art under the simple 
tutelage of Miss Jacqueline, who never painted land¬ 
scapes as they were, but as she liked them to be, 
with a rosy glow obscuring bad drawing. Rosetta 
watched her with amusement. Often a pretty- 
effect, not at all in keeping with the sketch, was 
arrived at by happy chance. Jacqueline never de¬ 
stroyed the effects of happy chance, but gloated 
over them. When Rosetta murmured, “ But with 
an evening sky you couldn’t have a dark shadow 
in that comer/' Jacqueline would hasten to answer: 
“ My love, it looks so nice. I can’t think how I got 
it. And, after all, the true aim of art is to beautify. 

Rosetta would answer dubiously : “ All the same, 
I like books and pictures to be convincing.” 

“ Realism,” sighed the elder lady, “ is so brutal 

sometimes.” , , , , , 

Nevertheless, Rosetta could look back upon this 

period with a lively satisfaction. To use ^ ex¬ 
pression of Septimus, she " played up. She walked 
With the Sisters upon the high ground, where the 
air was more bracing, and she constrained herself 
to adopt the easy gait, the leisurely stroll o* 
age which marches so comfortably with the ideas 
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and conversation of middle-age. The girl fell into 
the habit of acquiescence, adopting the familiar “ I 
quite agree ” of Jacqueline. 

In August they went to Bognor, and at Bognor 
pleasant words came from the Head of the Family, 
asking Rosetta to spend the next season at Maii- 
leverer House and concluding: “ Madame Prune’s 
bill will be paid cheerfully by me.” This heartened 
the Sisters to fresh hopes and ambitions. Alone 
together, they prattled of the match that the dear 

child would make. The sun shone gloriously in their 
azure skies. 


Towards the close of August, Prudence received a 
letter from Mrs. Lovibond, which she read, accord- 

mg to inviolate custom, after finishing her second 
cup of tea. 

‘ dear ! ” she exclaimed, with deep concern. 

Jacqueline saw that something of grave import 
had happened. 1 

p JWhat is the matter, Sister? You are quite 


Prudence answered tremulously: " Dear Mrs 
Lovibond writes in sore trouble. Septimus, it 
seems, has been mauled by a tiger.’’ 

Neither of the ladies was looking at Rosetta 
She controlled her quivering face, as she asked : 

(< Badly mauled ? 

" , A fellow-clerk has sent the sad news." 

will St oy«it ” V 15 Str ° n8 ''' Said JlCqUeline : “ * 
^es, said Rosetta calmly. 


CHAPTER VIII 

RUBBISH TO THE VOID 


When Rosetta returned to Charminster, a few days 
later, Mrs. Lovibond showed to her the letter from 
the fellow-clerk. 

" Septimus,” it ran. “ has been mauled by a tiger, 
which imprudently he tackled on foot. He be¬ 
haved with the most splendid courage and presence 
of mind. The brute sprang upon him, and began 
gnawing his shoulder. He lay as one dead winch 
saved his life, but we are tembly afraid that he may 
lose his arm. His shikarri was able to despatch the 
tiger • and then had the greatest difficulty in getting 
Septimus back to his bungalow, and thence down 
the river to a place where he could be attended to. 
The delay, and the great loss of blood, brought about 
ugly complications, but the doctor now in attend¬ 
ance is reasonably sure that the worst .s over. I 

will write again by the next mail. . . ■ 

A dreadful week of suspense followed. Rosetta 

of'thfMters 40 bTt $ 1“^ 

J acqueUra whispered to /rudence . ; ^accident 
avoided^each otor'^es, and Prudence mutter*!. 
wondered'iineasUy'if^the " C mild flirtation " had been 
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more serious than they had supposed ; but the habit 
of ignoring what they did not wish to believe sus¬ 
tained them. The child was suffering because an 
old friend lay at death’s door. Nevertheless, they 
were extremely tender with her and with the un¬ 
happy mother, who seemed to be ten years older. 

The second letter ended the cruel suspense. 
Septimus would live, but his left arm was gone, and 
the doctor had no doubt whatever that the recovery 
would be slow—a matter of months, possibly years ! 

“ He will be scrapped ! ” exclaimed Rosetta, burst¬ 
ing into passionate tears. 

At the bottom of the letter were some crosses 
feebly made with a pencil. When the mother 
thought of the strong hand that had inscribed 
those crosses she wept also, and the words of com¬ 
fort which she tried to whisper to Rosetta died 
upon her quivering lips. 

“ I love him more than ever,” said Rosetta. 
“ This makes no difference to me; I shall have to 
wait longer—that’s all.” 

Mrs. Lovibond kissed her in silence. 

The next mail brought better news. Septimus 
was back in Singapore, and his wounds were heal¬ 
ing. The Sisters heard Rosetta laugh, and con¬ 
soled themselves with the conviction that they 
were right in assuming that the affair had not been 
serious. The child was her dear self again ! 

At the end of a fortnight Septimus wrote in 
penal to his mother : 

“ Dearest Mother, 

, “I have resigned my position. Nothing 
else is possible. Three doctors are unanimous in 

4 
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declaring that the climate here would kill me in my 
enfeebled condition. I have saved 200/., and I shall 
begin again in a new country. I am sailing to New 
Zealand next month, and the sea voyage ought to 
put me on my legs. I shall not come home. 

“I am too weak to write more. Please give the 
enclosed packet to Rosetta. She will understand 
what I mean by returning to her my most precious 
possession. 

“Your loving son, 

" Septimus." 

The packet contained nothing but the tress of 
hair. 

Alone in her room at the Dower House, Rosetta 
locked the door and examined the tress of her hair 
very carefully with brightening eyes. He had not 
sent back all of it! 

Fortified by this conviction, she decided to break 
her word, and write to her lover. She wrote half 
a dozen letters, many of them stained with tears, 
but the one that was sent indicated nn trace of the 
misery that consumed her : 

“ My Darling Septimus, 

“ I love you, and I shall always love you. 

If I could come to you I would do so, and I will 
come as soon as I am of age. That is what comforts 
me I know that vou will get well, and that you 
wili accomplish more with one arm than other men 
can do with two. Poverty does not frighten me, 
and I am determined to find out how poor people 
live so that I can be a leal help to you. The 
Sisters object to my cooking, and making my own 
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gowns, but I shall find a way. If I could learn 
drawing properly, I might earn something. I must 
make you understand that money is nothing to me 
without you. I ache with longing to be near you. 

I am desperately jealous of your nurse, whoever she 
may be. Oh, Septimus, I don’t think you know 
how much I love you !— 

“ Your faithful 

“ Rosetta.” 

This was sealed and despatched to the Poste 
Rcstante, Auckland, New Zealand, the address given 
by Septimus to his mother. 

Then she attempted valiantly to take up her 
daily life, and make the most of it. Months 
must elapse before she could receive an answer to 
her letter. 

We append a chronicle of her day’s doing. 

She rose at seven, and descended to the drawing¬ 
room, where she practised, upon an aged and infinn 
piano, Czerny’s Scales and Exercises. She was 
aware that she had no real aptitude for music, and 
that she had been badly taught by Jacqueline, but 
the Sisters liked to hear her play what used to be 
called morceaux de salon —tinkly melodies, such as 
“ Les Cloches de Monastere,” “ The Maiden’s 
Prayer,” and Thalberg’s “Home, Sweet Home,” 
in which the arpeggios were quite beyond her powers. 
At nine, Prudence read family prayers ; and at a 
quarter-past nine the bacon was attacked and con¬ 
sumed with dry bread. No Mauleverer ate butter 
with either bacon or jam! After breakfast, Pru¬ 
dence devoted an hour to household management 
—a task peculiarly her own, never shared by either 
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Jacqueline or Rosetta. While she was thus occu¬ 
pied, Jacqueline and Rosetta would translate a 
French book, such as “ Les Malheurs de Sophie,” or 
“ Un Philosophe sous les Toits.” At half-past eleven 
the three sisters met in the inner drawing-room for 
the serious reading of the day, beginning with the 
leading article in The Times and going on to some 
instructive biography or history. At one, they 
lunched solidly upon plain boiled or roast. After 
luncheon, Jacqueline and Prudence retired to their 
bedrooms for a composing nap. The walk upon 
the high ground, or into Charminster, followed. 
The tradesmen greeted the ladies with deferential 
courtesy. Mr. Possnicker, the draper, invariably 
hurried from his office to wait upon the Honourable 
Miss Mauleverer; Skillicom, the fishmonger, re¬ 
served for her his freshest soles, although perfectly 
aware that Prudence might reply graciously: “I 
think we will take plaice to-day, Mr. Skillicom.” 
The butcher, for his part, made it a point of honour 
to offer the ladies the refusal of sweetbreads ! 

After tea, unless there were visitors, the Sisters 
were occupied with a correspondence sufficiently 
voluminous. They liked to keep in touch with 
kinswomen whom they had not seen for a decade , 
and their envelopes, pale grey in colour, were sealed 
with a wafer displaying the initials of each lady 
entwined in a pretty cypher. After dinner, Rosetta 
would play the piano for half an hour, and then 
Prudence would read aloud some light and agree¬ 
able fiction. Jacqueline adored Sir Walter Scott, 
Prudence preferred Thackeray; but the works of 
Miss Yonge were deemed the mental food proper to 
Rosetta’s tender years. There had been a long and 
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drastic course of Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Sherwood, 
and that delightful authoress, Ann Fraser-Tytler. 

After much discussion, and not without heart¬ 
burnings, it had been decided by Prudence that 
Rosetta was now old enough to listen to “ The 
Scarlet Letter,” a book destined to play a part in 
her mental development and future life. From the 
beginning, she was absorbed by the amazing ro¬ 
mance. But, to the consternation of the Sisters, 
she began to ask inconvenient questions. After 
the second chapter, as Prudence was adjusting the 
book-marker, Rosetta said reflectively : 

" Is the breaking of the Seventh Commandment a 
more deadly sin than the breaking of the others ? ” 

Prudence considered this, while Jacqueline bent 
over her tambour-frame. Rosetta continued : 

“ Is it, for instance, as deadly as breaking the 
Sixth ? " 

“ In my opinion, child—yes.” 

“ Oh 1 Then why do we punish the breaking of 
the Sixth with death ? ” 


« “ In , a vei 7 real sense,” said Prudence austerely, 
the breaking of the Seventh Commandment is 
punished by death.” 

;; I don’t quite understand.” 

, “ * impossible for you, my dear, quite to under- 

stand. When you are older you will discover that 
the breaking of this particular Commandment means 

moral death. The offenders, like Hester Prynne, are 
regarded as without the pale.” y 

” Weresome of our kings so regarded ? ” 

( My child ! ” 

^ Was David so regarded ? ” 

“ We cannot discuss characters in sacred history.” 
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The reading continued next day, although Pru¬ 
dence said confidentially to Jacqueline: “ We are 
not happy in the choice of this book.” 

“ I quite agree; but now that we have begun 

it-? ” 

“ We must go on.” 

To their distress, it soon became manifest that 
Rosetta was filled with an immense and dispropor¬ 
tionate sympathy for the mother of little Pearl. 
To Prudence’s horror, she exclaimed : 

“ I love Hester. I don’t care what she did, I love 
her And I think she was outrageously treated by 
those beasts of Puritans. I’m glad their days are 

over.” „ .. t_. . 

“ They are not over, Rosetta, said Prudence. 

“ In this town to-day, if a woman behaves shame¬ 
lessly, she is punished as Hester was punished. 

Rosetta jumped up excitedly : 

“ You don’t mean to say that if Hester Prynne 
were walking about Charminster you would refuse 

to speak to her ? ” , _ , , • .,, , 

“ We are at liberty,” replied Prudence frigidly, 

“ to form what friends and acquaintances we please. 

Speaking for myself, I would refuse to know Hester 

^‘Tshould be kind to the child,” faltered Jacque- 

‘“To the amazement of the ladies Rosetta burst 
into tears and fled from the room. Slowly Prudence 
rose from her chair, crossed the room, and placed 
the volume on its shelf beside “ Mosses from an 

°“ ForTlie present,” she slid firmly. “ we will 
confine ourselves to lighter fiction. 
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“ Yes,” said Jacqueline. She added apologeti¬ 
cally : “ The dear love has such a tender heart.” 

“ She has always been lacking in restraint.” 

Before prayers, next morning, Rosetta entreated 
pardon. Prudence, as she kissed a flushed cheek, 
said graciously : 

“ The book is—upsetting. We won't finish it.” 

Rosetta hesitated. Then she said in a low 
voice: “ I did not mean to tell you, Prudence, but 
last night, when you were asleep, I stole downstairs, 
found the book on its shelf, took it upstairs—and 
finished it! ” 

Prudence frowned. Reading in bed, a bed em¬ 
bellished by muslin curtains, had been strictly for¬ 
bidden. 

“ Oh, Rosetta ! ” gasped Jacqueline. 

" I simply couldn’t help it ” 

‘‘No more shall be said,” pronounced Prudence. 
“ The incident has been painful, but it is closed.” 

When the evening came, Prudence opened Miss 
Yonge’s latest novel. 

“ Read this, Rosetta. I obtained it from Mudie’s 
this afternoon.” 

„ j^ ear Yonge is so safe,” added Jacqueline. 

But you promised me that we should read 

Adam Bede ’ next.” 


ti I have changed my mind.” 

“ Can’t we compromise on ‘ The Newcomes ’ > ” 

Why not ? ” asked Jacqueline. " Thackeray 
bister, is your favourite author.” 

Rosetta, perceiving that the situation was strained 
thought fit to attempt to relax it with the remark— 

splemhd" P ° Sany teUS me that ° U ‘ da is sim P‘y 
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“ Ouida! ” 

Rosetta had not read any of Ouida’s books, but 
she divined that she had been indiscreet. 

“ I am positive," said Prudence, “ that Mrs. 
Pogany can have no idea that Laura is reading 
Ouida. A hint to her will not be out of place." 

“ Oh, please, don’t betray me." „ 

“ I much fear,” said Prudence solemnly, that 

Laura has been reading Ouida on the sly.” 


CHAPTER IX 


AVE, CAESAR ! 

Throughout that winter Rosetta remained in Char- 
minster, although she received more than one in¬ 
vitation to visit country houses. Those invitations 
had to be declined, because in the ’seventies young 
ladies of the upper class were not permitted to travel 
alone. Also, it was impossible for the Sisters to re¬ 
plenish Rosetta’s wardrobe “ suitably.” The Head 
of the Family would return to England in March, 
and then there would be the excitement of another 
visit to Madame Prune. Meanwhile, Rosetta had 
little to beguile her lively imagination except 
speculation in regard to the letter she was expect¬ 
ing from Septimus. He wrote to his mother from 
Auckland, much depressed in spirits. The sea 
voyage, from which so much was hoped, had been 
very trying on account of boisterous weather. 

Tempest-tossed I am,” he declared, " and in dry 
dock for repairs.” He wrote from some hospital, 
explaining curtly that his wounds were not yet 
healed. Notwithstanding, he had made friends with 
an editor, and had done work for him. He added 
m quite his old style : “ The good fellow scoffed at 
my suggestion to supply him with first impressions. 
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Every travelling Briton bothers him to death with 
such applications. I assured him that I had an 
original touch of my own, which he would recognise 
on sight, and backed up the bluff with a sample of 
my wares. He is kind enough to say that I have 
the makings of a journalist, which I have always 
known. . . .” 

Throughout December, Rosetta was the first to 
enter the drawing-room, where the morning corre¬ 
spondence was placed beside Prudence’s napkin, 
and subject to her inspection. Upon Christmas 
Eve the long-expected letter arrived. Rosetta 
slipped it into a pocket, wondering whether Crump 
had perceived the stamp. She read it, shivering 
with cold, in the familiar trysting-place beneath the 
elm tree, which had been “ blasted by lightning.” 

“ My Rosetta, 

“ You are a dear and a sweet, and en¬ 
shrined for ever as such in my memory. Now I 
shall talk like a father. What torments me more 
than any physical pain is the thought that I may 
have destroyed your chance of happiness. You 
are made to be loved. I have seen you look at 
children, dirty little brats some of them, with an 
expression in your eyes which told me that your life 
would never be complete till you had babies of your 
own. Before God, I swear solemnly that such peace 
as I may yet achieve depends upon your marriage 
with the right sort. I am—derelict. No, not quite 
that, but a wreck of a man, stranded here, and likely 
to go to pieces at any moment. If you did come to 
me, I should be tempted to kill myself. If you saw 
me, you would understand. 
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“ I don’t ask you to cast me out of your heart, 
but I do beseech you to find room in it for a husband 
and children. It is big enough to house a large 
family. If I know anything of you, the life in Char- 
minster will be more than you can bear. Those 
old moss-grown towns of England distil happiness 
for some women, but for ardent spirits misery and 
heart-sickness. You will not be allowed to work, 
as your own mother worked ; and you have not the 
strength of will, nor perhaps the hardness of heart, 
to cut loose from sisters who are devoted to you, 
and yet, unhappily, so utterly different from you. 
For my sake, for your own sake, for your sisters’ 
sake, take held of life and shape it in obedience 
to natural laws. Thousands of lonely women are 
staring at faded photographs, when they might be 
kissing the faces of children. Too late they find 
out their mistake. Sometimes I have a nightmare 
vision of you, old, haggard, soured, wearing the 
willow for me, ruined by me. That thought grinds 
me to powder. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

" Septimus.” 

Rosetta read the letter three times. The writer’s 
strength diffused itself through her mind and body. 
Often she had wondered whether Septimus loved her 
with the passion which she felt for him, but which 
she was too innocent and ignorant to analyse. Now, 
suddenly, she realised that his love was greater than 
hers. Afterwards, she knew that this letter had 
made a woman of her. He revealed to her—herself; 
plumbed the deeps of her soul, into which she 
peered for the first time, into which, hitherto she 
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had not dared to look. Till this moment mar¬ 
riage with Septimus had meant—what ? A joy 
undefined, a satisfaction inarticulate, an intensity 
of emotion magnified because it was apprehended 
dimly, something tremendous and overwhelming, 
like a mountain seen for the first time through en¬ 
compassing mists. 

Slowly the mists rolled away. 

Rosetta returned to the Dower House through the 
garden, so charming in summer, so desolate and 
forlorn in December. She stared at the high walls 
bristling with broken glass, at the trees blackened 
by smoke, at the bare earth, and the grass dis¬ 
coloured and seared by frost. Septimus was dead 
—and buried in New Zealand. He desired that she 
should so regard him, and his will was still potent. 
The last word had been said. 

During the night it snowed, and the Misses 
Mauleverer walked to church through a white land¬ 
scape beneath an illuminating rather than a warm¬ 
ing sun. Rosetta wore a fur jacket, a present from 
her sisters, the outward sign of many small acts of 
self-denial which ought to have taken some of the 
chill from her heart. She wondered miserably: 

“ Shall I ever feel warm again ? ” 

It happened that a stranger preached the sermon 
—a small, thin, old man, with an ascetic face re¬ 
deemed from ugliness by a fine pair of eyes. Mr. 
Lovibond, narrow of mind in the pulpit and noisy 
in manner, sat in his comfortable stall, looking 
sleekly florid and well-nourished. The stranger 
gave out the familiar text: “ Unto us a Child is 
bom." 
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The theme was treated with a simplicity and 
directness that challenged attention at once. The 
preacher began impressively, leaning forward, and 
speaking in a low clear voice, which at times quavered 
oddly. Often he paused, evidently seeking for the 
right word, or perhaps selecting it. Invariably it 
was the right word. 

" I, who speak to you, am a childless man.” 

The shufflings of many feet, the rustling of skirts, 
the whispering, the irritating coughs, died away 
into silence, as the stranger allowed his statement 
to sink in. Prudence Mauleverer raised her head, 
Jacqueline shivered, opening wide her soft blue 
eyes; Rosetta glanced at Mrs. Lovibond sitting 
alone in her pew, rigid with attention. 

“ And although I speak to all of you, my mes¬ 
sage is more particularly delivered to those like 
myself who have been denied the supreme bene¬ 
diction of children, and to those who have lost 
children.” 

The clear voice was monotonous—not deliberately 
so, for the man was no actor, no rhetorician. The 
colourless tones, the pale patient face, the bent 
figure, were eloquent of a life not barren in the finer 
sense, but sterile, as most of us understand the 
word, of mundane joys and gratified ambitions. 
Obviously, the man had suffered cruelly from ill- 
health and poverty, and the myriad disabilities in¬ 
separable from such conditions. Revealing with¬ 
out words the long lean years of his own drab past, 

a. panoramic vision of the deserts 
in which others had wandered, the arid sands of 
each particular wilderness. Rosetta saw two tears 
trickling down Jacqueline’s cheeks and falling un- 
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heeded upon the dark-grey silk mantle kept so 
immaculate from stains. 

“ We are assured elsewhere,” the preacher con¬ 
tinued, “ that the Child was given more especially 
to those who needed Him most. How dear the 
gift has been to the innumerable men and women 
constrained to lead celibate lives I dare not say; 
and it is not my intention to harrow your feelings 
bv dwelling upon what we have lost. I ask you 
rather to join with me in computing our gain, to 
forget, if we can, the bitterness in our hearts, and 
to remember the gladness only—the Gospel which 
a Child brought, more precious than the gold and 
frankincense and myrrh of the Wise Men.” 

As he spoke, he became transformed. Colour 
flowed into his cheeks and voice. A blind man 
would have affirmed that the preacher was young 
and strong, essentially vital, one from whom virtue 
flowed. 

The sermon dealt with children, and the wisdom 
of children—surely a marvel to all sages. It seemed 
to Rosetta that a child was speaking, an old man 
who had remained a child in purity, in sincerity, 
in faith. He touched upon Christ's visit to the 
Temple, when He was twelve years old. 

“ It must have struck you,” he said, ‘ as curious 
that those learned scribes should have listened to 
a Boy and marvelled at His understanding. I 
cannot believe that a miracle was performed. I 
do not suppose, for an instant, that this Child in¬ 
structed those Doctors of the Law upon subjects 
to which their lives had been devoted. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that He revealed the wisdom 
that the so-called wise are too apt to ignore, and 
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which in all its manifestations is divine and not of 
this earth at all. I submit to you that the Child 
spoke of love—love for everything and everybody 
outside Himself—a striking and original theme 
at a time when the world was ruled by Hate and 
Terror. Small wonder that those hard men were 
astonished! A child’s capacity for loving must 
be amazing to all who attempt to measure it.” 

He gave instances, illustrating the wisdom of 
child-like love, its quality of commanding recog¬ 
nition ; its fluidity, percolating everywhere; its 
affinity, from a chemical point of view, with every 
lawful object of human endeavour. 

" Labour alone,” he exclaimed, “ will not conquer 
all things; but inspired and sustained by love it is 
indeed invincible.” 

If he strayed occasionally from the children, 
he always returned to them, as if ill at ease when 
apart from them. He concluded with an odd ab¬ 
ruptness— 

” The pagan mythology affirmed that Wisdom 
sprang, full-grown and armed, from the head of 
Zeus. Love appeared to Christians as a little 
child.” 

Rosetta rose from her knees, feeling much warmer, 
for in the middle of the sermon Jacqueline's hand 
had sought hers, and the gentle pressure seemed 
t° say: “You came to us as a child, and you will 
never quite know how dear you have been, because 
the gift of tongues has not yet been vouchsafed to 
us.” As the three sisters walked home at the 
leisurely pace which Prudence had never been 
known to exceed, Rosetta kept on asking herself 
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tliis question : “ How did Septimus find out what 
I did not know myself until yesterday ? " 

According to custom the Christmas dinner was 
served in the middle of the day. Crump brought 
in a blazing pudding which had been stirred in its 
making by each of the sisters. In it had been 
dropped a thimble, a gold ring, and half a crown. 
Jacqueline had long since insisted upon the half- 
crown, because she had read somewhere of a child 
being choked by swallowing a sixpence. Upon this 
occasion, much to Jacqueline's delight, Rosetta se¬ 
cured both the ring and the piece of silver. Where¬ 
upon, with old-fashioned courtesy, Prudence toasted 
the maid as matron. A gracious smile vanished 
from her face, when Rosetta exclaimed : 

“ I wish one could have children without being 
married!" 

Jacqueline glanced round, to assure herself that 
Crump had left the dining-room. 

“ My dear child! " she gasped. Rosetta con¬ 
tinued calmly: 

" I mean it. Dr. Pogany says that there are 
manv more women than men. We can't all be 
married; but it does seem rather unfair that we 

should not have children." 

To this Prudence replied austerely: 

“ Really, you must break yourself of this habit 
of saying extraordinary things. They are liable 

to misconstruction." , 

Rosetta, quite undaunted, went on: If I could 
have a baby by holding up my finger, I should 
hold up one now." She held up two fingers. 

" You talk too much nonsense for a girl of your age. 

I trust you said nothing of this kind to Dr. Pogany. 
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“ He would have laughed.” 

“ If you hke being laughed at, there is nothing 
more to say.” 

During the afternoon she went up to the Vicarage, 
wondering whether Septimus had written to his 
mother. When Mrs. Lovibond kissed her she 
divined not only that he had written, but that 
the letter was not intended for her eyes. She said 
quickly: 

“ Septimus has written to me ; and he has written 
to you ? ” 

" Yes.” 

Rosetta glanced as usual at the photograph 
of her lover, and then uttered a sharp exclamation. 
Beside it, not yet framed, was another photograph 
—a small group, badly composed and badly taken— 
a fair enough specimen of what amateur photography 
could accomplish in those days. 

“ It can't be Septimus ? ” gasped Rosetta, snatch¬ 
ing it up. 

Mrs. Lovibond answered gently. 

“ He wished you to see it.” 

The two women gazed hungrily at a man seated 
in a wicker-chair. He looked terribly ill, wasted to 
a shadow, and the lower part of his face, the strong 
chin and firm lips, was completely hidden by a 
beard, grown, no doubt, to hide a scar. A stout 
smiling fellow stood beside him—probably the 
doctor—and a youthful native was in attendance. 

“ I don’t care how he looks,” said Rosetta de¬ 
fiantly. 

But even then in her heart she knew that this 
was not true. The shock of seeing him so changed 
had been appalling, the more so because she realised 
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that henceforward she would always see him as he 
was, not as he used to be. To prevent herself from 
bursting into unavailing sobs, she said fiercely : 

“ How I hate that fat smiling man I ” 

“ Septimus tells me that the fat smiling man 
is raising him from the dead.” 

Rosetta kissed the photograph, and laid it face 
down upon the table. 

“ I pray that I may never see it again.” 

The mother knew that the coup de grace had 
been given. 

The winter months passed slowly. Long before 
the March winds had ceased to blow the Sisters 
became anxious about “ the child.” Behind her 
back, they discussed interminably her fading 
colour, her listlessness, her lack of appetite, which 
they tried ineffectually to tempt with dainty dishes. 
Not even to each other did they mention the name 
of Septimus. The blinds between him and them 
remained dowm. Dr. Pogany fell back upon the 
last resource of baffled family practitioners. He 
prescribed a change of air. Prudence spoke ten¬ 
tatively of letting the Dower House and spending 
a year in Italy. Rosetta, however, refused almost 
angrily to leave Charminster, knowing that the 
letting of their home would be misery to the 

Sisters. . „ , , , , 

" 1 shall be all right in the spnng. she declared. 

At the end of March, the Mauleverers returned 
to England ; and within a week a letter amved 
from the Head of the Family, enclosing a cheque 
for 250 1 The delight of the two ladies withered 
protest before it left Rosetta’s bps, but she was 
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unable to feign an adequate enthusiasm. Jacque¬ 
line said to Prudence: 

" I thought she would jump out of her skin with de¬ 
light. Upon my word, I believe that the child would 
prefer to stay at home, if we left the matter to her." 

“ She is below par," said Prudence solemnly. 
“ There is nothing else the matter with her— 
absolutely nothing." 

“ I quite agree," Jacqueline hastened to add. 

The visit to Madame Prune exercised a tonic 
effect. Madame was emphatic in declaring that 
Mademoiselle was more lovely than ever. In a 
sense this was true. Rosetta’s face had gained 
distinction and charm. 

" Mademoiselle is more of the lily and less of 
the rose : is it not so ? " 

Jacqueline replied : " Quite, quite ; and your 
frocks, Madame, will put the colour back into 
those white cheeks." 

“ Perfectly. It is a privilege to do good in 
that way." 

In the afternoon the ladies visited the Zoological 
Gardens, where an exciting incident happened. 
They were in the old Lion House, which used to 
contain two handsome leopards. Prudence re¬ 
marked with astonishment that a man was standing 
close to the leopards’ cage, and then the three 
ladies perceived that he had thrust his arm through 
the bars, and was scratching the leopard’s head. 
They could hear the great beast purring contentedly. 

" How extremely reckless ! ” Prudence exclaimed. 

“ He mU5t be a privileged person," said Rosetta. 

‘ We should not be allowed in there," murmured 
Jacqueline. 
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The man withdrew his arm, and turned. 

“ It’s Caesar ! ” exclaimed Rosetta. 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Sir Rodney Brough." 

As she spoke, Sir Rodney recognised her, after 
a quick, penetrating glance. He raised his hat, and 
approached. 

" I'm so glad to see you again," he said, holding 
out his hand. 

Rosetta introduced the Sisters, and Jacqueline, 
fascinated by the hand that ventured to caress 

wild beasts, said shyly— 

“ I am distressed, Sir Rodney,^ that you should 

imperil a life so valuable as yours." 

His grim face relaxed. 

" i only risked a hand. That leopard belonged 
to IT 16 " 

" Would it let me stroke it ? " asked Rosetta. 

" You have courage." 

“ If you told me it was quite safe, I should have 

no fear." , , ,, . ,. , 

He bowed in a somewhat old-fashioned manner, 

which pleased the Sisters mightily, but he said 

slowly— , . , . . 

“It would not be safe. Are you staying in 

town ?" . lL . „ 

“ i am spending the season with my cousins. 

Then we shall meet soon." 

I hope you will have something exciting to 

Odte unconsciously, she had assumed the gay 
mahner which had so attracted him two years 
before. Her eyes sparkled, a dimple showed in her 

cheek. 


it 
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“ Exciting ? I shall try to be prepared. Why 
do you like excitement ? " 

"Because I've had so little of it. The first 
thrill I’ve enjoyed for three months was when I 
saw your arm thrust through those bars." 

"You had recognised me ? ” 

" Not then." 

He laughed, and took leave of the ladies, who 
watched him walk away with interested eyes. 
A keeper joined the great man, standing hat in 
hand before him. 

" An impressive personality,” said Prudence. 

" His eyes are wild," remarked Jacqueline. 

" So they are," said Rosetta. "It’s odd, but 
I never realised that till you said so. They are 
wild. They look as if they had seen strange sights ; 
and so they have. He frightens most people, but 
he never frightened me. Mauleverer hardly dared 
to speak to him, but I used to stroke his head." 

“ Good gracious ! " 

" Figuratively, of course. I’m glad that he’s at 
home again. 

"He doesn’t look quite at home, dear," said 
Jacquehne. 

" Jacqueline you’ve SC o r ed again. He told me 
that he never felt at ease in a tall hat. Wouldn’t 
he make a magnificent Red Indian—a Sioux chief > 

hawk ? Y " U SeC hUn m feathers ' brandis hing a toma- 

“ No, indeed,” Jacqueline answered. "I Dre fer 
a frock-coat." Then she perpetrated a 

thelions 6 '' Perh&pS h<? d0eS feel at ho ™ e amon g st 



CHAPTER X 


THE INEVITABLE 

Rosetta, of course, relieved her soul by telling 
Mary Mauleverer everything. Mary, a gifted lis¬ 
tener, held her hand and squeezed it sympatheti¬ 
cally from time to time. The girl ended on a high 

note— . 

“ I shall become an old maid.” 

“ You aren't one yet.” 

“ Nothing else is possible for me.” 

Mary smiled faintly, still holding Rosetta’s 
hand. Then she said abruptly— 

“ Do you consider Mauleverer and me a happy 

couple ? ” 

‘ You were made for each other. He adores 

you ; and you adore him.” 

“ Certainly, we hit it off; but I began by adonng, 
as you call it, somebody else, and so did Mauleverer. 
I fancy that he had at least eleven bad attacks.” 

“If you mean-” 

“ I am telling you the truth. I was head over 
heels in love with a man whom I happened to 
meet the other day. He suffers from suppressed 
a 0 ut, and breathes heavily. The moment I saw 
him I thought, ‘ What an escape ! ' 

“ Did he care very much for you ? ” 
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“ He swore so. And I’m sure he meant it.” 

“ Why didn’t you marry ? ” 

“ We were too poor. I hadn’t a penny of my 
own then. He wrote the most charming love- 
letters in the world. Would you like to see one ? 
I know he wouldn’t mind.” 

“ No, thank you,” Rosetta replied, with asperity. 

Mary dropped her light tone. 

“ I didn’t mean to joke about it, dear. Heaven 
knows it was no joke to either of us at the time. 
And yet—here I am, happy and contented.” 

Rosetta thought: “ Heartless lot, all of them l ” 
Nevertheless, behind the thought wriggled an 
uneasy conviction that Mary was not .heartless, 
and, indisputably, she was happy and able to 
make happy her husband and children. 

Sir Rodney Brough lunched at Mauleverer House 
upon the following Sunday, and talked to Rosetta 
afterwards. 

" C*sar won’t be defeated this time,” said Mau¬ 
leverer to his wife. 

” Personally, I hope she. will resist him.” 

” Why ? ” 

‘‘He fills me with an odd repulsion, something 
instinctive. He looks like a man with an uglv 

woman”’ °* ^ ^ rubbish ~ ! And J' ou . a sensible 


More sensible than you think, because I never 

mistrust my instincts. Instinct, not reason, led me 
to marry you.” 

“ C * sar , has u gty secrets, not of his own, but 
other folk s—a remarkable collection.” 

“ He is Caesar to you and Bluebeard to me I 
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have a delightful young fellow for Rosetta. It’s 
so amusing—she met the wife of her Under-Secretary 
last night. Do you remember how smitten he was ? 
Proposed about five times and threatened to chuck 
politics. Rosetta blushed when she saw his devotion 
to his wife.” 

“ Trot out your young fellow by all means, but 
I back the old 'un.” 

Meanwhile, colour flowed back into Rosetta’s 
cheeks—the valiant blood which made her sisters 
accept poverty and isolation with serenity and 
cheerfulness. And, naturally enough, Mayfair ap¬ 
pealed to her tremendously, swept her out of a 
backwater into the full current of life’s stream, 
where other craft challenged interest and intelli¬ 
gence. Syringa, whom she had left a shy girl, 
had ceased to be an echo of her mother, and was 
now able to talk with animation and wit of what 
she had seen on her travels, and in particular of 
America, where she had met some sprightly kinsmen. 

“I like their point of view,” she declared to 
Rosetta. " It’s so different from ours.” 

“ In what way ? ” ,. 

“American girls of our age run tlungs. They 
are encouraged to do so. The parents take a back 


seat.” .., „ 

“ I wish Prudence could hear you. 

“ Six months in New York would open her dear 


old eyes. 

“ Never! ” . _ , . ., 

“Ten days opened mine. Everybody is wide 

awake. That is their great quality. I’m sure 

they’re not cleverer than we are but they see 

more. Here, Age seems to be *oo jealous of Youth. 
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" This is an old country.” 

“ That’s it. And perhaps we know too much and 
get frightened too easily. They do go it over there.” 

" Leap before they look ? ” 

“ Look and leap in a jiffy, no craning at the big 
places! We had some jolly hunts in the Meadow- 
brook country. The way they went at the big 
timber was simply amazing. And father, who 
confesses that lie sees mother and me upon the 
far side of the fences, went as hard as any of ’em.” 

“ It’s smartened you up, Syringa.” 

“ Mother intended it should* My ideas worry 
father a little, but, as I told him the other day, once 
a Mauleverer always a Mauleverer.” She laughed 
softly^adding in the expressive slang of the hunting- 
field, “ I cut him down more than once.” ' 

“ He allowed you to take your own line ? ” 

Syringa laughed gaily. 

” I never asked for permission. I took it. And, 
Rosetta, it pays to take one’s own line. Life’s a 

and wh y should we potter along 
behind the fogies ? ” 6 

" We may have to.” 

“ I don’t believe it. We're too afraid of coming 
to spef over here, and often we come to grief when 
pottering. Look at poor Whyte-MeMlle! The 
womt toss father ever had was over a rabbit-hole.” 
-^onie of us have to potter along.” 

‘ 1 won’t admit the necessity. 'And we’re too 
easily discouraged. We don’t jump up quicks 

dazed. " knocked down * We sit, where we iJ, 

anvtMn^ 1 at Did she know 

anytlun & ? Did she guess ? Syringa’s ingenuous 
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face answered the questions. Rosetta murmured 
reflectively, “ There’s a lot in what you say.” 

“ It seems odd to you that I should talk like this. 
The£ shout over there what we hardly dare to think 
here. Personally, I feel emancipated.” 

“ You're not afraid of big words, Syringa.” 

“ I’ve enlarged my vocabulary. Why, I used to 
hold my tongue two years ago and dream in words 
of one syllable.” 

Before May was out Cassar asked Rosetta to marry 
him. He was accustomed to deal drastically with 
men, and he had been supremely successful with 
savages and semi-savages. His work in South 
Africa was finished, and the Government had just 
offered him a five years' appointment in India as 
governor of a vast province densely populated with 
the poorest Hindus. It remained to be seen—as 
The Times pointed out—whether a man pre-emi¬ 
nently successful in the handling of Basutos would 
displav subtler qualities in ruling Orientals. 

Sir Rodney wasted no words at any time. He 

said abruptly: 

" i want you to be my wife. I can offer you 
many things women value ; but 1 am forty-five and 

as ugly as sin.” 

“ X don't love you,” said Rosetta calmly. 

She was not feeling calm, and his eyes frightened 
her They stared at her angrily, as a tiger might 
glare at hi " kill.” A tiger had mangled Septimus. 
She could not detach her mind from tigers. 

“ I’ll chance that,’ he replied hoarsely. 

Unquestionably he was moved, and this spectacle 
of a strong man vibrating with emotion which was 
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the more potent because repressed had a peculiar 
fascination. 


“ I loved a man who is dead. Dead to me, I 
mean; but the memory of him will never die." 

As she spoke his face grew very grim ; but, after 
a pause, he said emphatically : 

“ I never look back. The present is mine and 
the future. I ask you to share them. We will not 
speak again of the past." 

She hesitated, trying to find words to refuse him 
graciously without undue laceration of his feelings. 
He may have divined this. Hurriedly, with an odd 
violence of appeal, he continued : 

“ I shall plead my cause frankly. Plain speech 
never hurt an honest woman with brains to under¬ 
stand it. I am not such an optimist as to hope 
that I could inspire in you the sort of love which is 
found in schoolgirls’ dreams. I want you badly. 
I have wanted you from the first hour we met. 
Also, I want something else. I want a son.” 

She trembled, and he saw it. 


I want a son,” he repeated. " And I want a 
working partner in work worth the doing—work 
which has been and will be richly rewarded. They 
say that I go to India with a peerage in my pocket. 
Perhaps. I declare to you that such honours weigh 
little with me. But it would please me to pass 
them on I submit another point for your consider¬ 
ation. I allow nothing to interfere with my work, 
it you marry me you will have more liberty than 
most English wives—liberty and the opportunity 
to make of your future what you will. One moment 

~t, V° u not „ to answer me now. Take time." 

1 hank you, she said gratefully. 
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Three days passed, and then she accepted him. 
It is impossible to analyse her conflicting sensibilities, 
because she was too young and inexperienced to 
analyse them for herself. The tremendous instinct 
of the natural woman to select, often unconsciously, 
a strong man to be the father of her children domi¬ 
nated her overwhelmingly. 

Nearly as irresistible and far more easy to measure 
was the desire to escape from bondage, from loving, 
inexorable petty tyrannies, from a dull town which 
held poignant memories and associations. 

Significantly she shrank from consulting Mary 
Mauleverer or Syringa. In her weakness she turned 
to the Head of the Family, who patted her hands 
and said genially, " Your Excellency is a most for¬ 
tunate young woman.” , 

Perhaps this taking for granted that she would 

accept the great man turned the nicely balanced 
scales Mauleverer had a thruster s way with him 
—a primitive directness of speech and purpose which 
never fails to impress a vacillating woman. He con¬ 
tinued with conviction, “ It s the real right thing 

f0r She ra pSited'faintly, “ I hardly know him.” 

" He is the greatest administrator we have. Do 
you think it likely that he will make a muddle of 

He°kughed derisively, making Rosetta feel that 
she was foolish to have asked such a question. 

" You would give Synnga to him . 

“ Rather 1 Of course, at your age, my dear child, 
you can’t be expected to know what really counts 

and what not be kind to me ? He ad- 
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mitted that he was wrapped up in his own 
work.” 

“ Kind ? ” The big fellow roared with laughter. 
“ Look in your glass, my pretty ! Kind! He’ll 
be kind, never fear! Don't you know that you've 
conquered him ? Kind ! What a word ! ” 

" I told him about Septimus.” 

Mauleverer whistled. 

“ Did you, now ? Well, that may have been a 
mistake. Caesar didn t unroll his past, did he ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Looks to me as if he might be jealous ; dash of 
the Othello—hey ? ” 

Rosetta said scornfully: 

“ I should give Sir Rodney no cause for jealousy.” 

” I am sure of that; all the same I shouldn’t 
have lugged in the other fellow. However, it’s 
done. And now, my dear, as Sir Rodney is not 
getting any younger, and you could not possibly 
be more beautiful, the sooner we all pop off to 
church the better.” 


Kmd compensation usually ordains that the 
course of love which is not quite true should run 
smooth, at any rate till the wedding day. The 
bisters arrived from Charminster a-flutter with ex¬ 
citement and gratification ; Mauleverer gave carte 

b x “™!* e t0 ( J Iad a™ Prune to furnish a trousseau 
worthy of herself and the occasion. In fine, no 

marcfed ° f p0Sltl0n ^ beaut Y was more easily 

To Rosetta the hours sped by with an alarmina 
swiftness; and her time was fully occupied hTthe 
trying on and fitting of innumerable frocks and the 
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acknowledgment of presents from hundreds of men 
and women. At Sir Rodney’s request she read 
certain books, also dealing exhaustively with the 
conditions of the province to which Caesar had been 
appointed. She had touched shyly upon the 
servant question, and looked confounded when he 
replied: 

“ You will have about eight hundred, more or 
less." And then he asked brusquely, “ How many 
evening gowns have you ordered ? ” 

“ Twelve.” 

“ Order twelve more—on my account. 

“ But, Rodney, surely-’’ 

He cut her short, pleasantly but finally— 

“ Order twelve more.” 

To the Sisters the whole affair presented the 
aspect of a marvellous romance. For a day or two 
lacqueline spoke of Rosetta as Cinderella. She 
sighed with satisfaction when Sir Rodney sent a 
tiara to Mauleverer House; she positively gloated 
over the under-linen, and pronounced it fit for a 
princess. One fly—an insignificant insect—buried 
itself in her precious ointment. She murmured to 

Prudence— . „ 

“ The child is not very expansive. 

Prudence answered, with slight acidity— 

“ Would you like her to gush ? , . 

“ Of course not, but I thought—I hoped that 

she would say something. .... , ,. 

“ i„ mv opinion Rosetta is behaving admirably, 

with a restraint which surprises and delights me. 

I am entirely satisfied.” „ n 

“ Yes, yes,” said Jacqueline hurriedly. Do you 

find him a little frightening ? ” 
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“ Not at all. His devotion is very marked.” 

“To be sure! Indeed, I have to pinch myself 
to realise that it is not a wonderful dream.” 

After the ceremony, bride and groom left London 
for Paris, en route for Touraine, where the honeymoon 
was to be passed in the garden of France. The 
Sisters returned to Charminster, arriving at the 
Dower House in time for tea, served as usual in the 
half of the drawing-room which looked upon the 
garden. The other half, seldom used, had windows 
opening upon Hog Lane, and was separated from 
the more informal sitting-room by folding-doors. 
Jacqueline went upstairs to take off her bonnet and 
mantle, and lingered some few minutes with Crump, 
who, after assisting to array the bride in her braveryi 
had witnessed the ceremony from a front seat in 
the gallery of the church. When Jacqueline came 
downstairs she found Prudence alone in the front 
drawing-room, staring fixedly at the portrait in 
pastel of Rosetta. The blinds of both windows 
were up, and the rays of a declining sun fell slant¬ 
ingly upon the picture, suffusing the lovely face 
with a rosy glow. J 

Jacqueline approached, slipped her hand upon 
ture$ S1SterS arm ’ and Stared at the familiar ka- 


After a long pause Prudence said gently— 

( We shall miss her.” 

H ° W S ° ftly the S ™ kiSSCS her 

■ " 1 ' vas S 0 “g to suggest that we move the portrait 
into the inner room. v 

to us^"^ tll0ug ^ lt ' ^ ster - She will seem nearer 
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" We did our duty by her, Jacqueline ? ” 
Jacqueline’s delicate face indicated surprise, be¬ 
cause there was the faintest inflection of interroga¬ 
tion in Prudence’s voice. 

“ Yes, yes; it was a pleasure to make little 

sacrifices for her.” 

“ I pray that she may be happy. 

That is certain.” ... . . 

No, nothing is certain m this uncertain hfe, 

except its uncertainty.” 

“ You speak, Sister, as if you had something on 

your mind.” , , ,, 

“A disagreeable incident happened some three 

days ago. I intended not to tell you about it, but 

inasmuch as some mischief-maker may repeat the 

lie to you, it is perhaps as well that I should warn 

you.” 

•• a lie ? ” 

“A he’,” repeated Prudence firmly. "A man 
came to me, a distant kinsman of ours, and some- 
S Of a* ne’er-do-well. I would rather not men- 
to his name. He has spent some years in South 
Africa. Before I could stop him he made a most 
slanderous charge against Sir Rodney. __ 

" Bless me ! A slanderous charge i 

.. He hisinuated that Sir Rodney drank to ex- 

cess.” . t „ 

" jjtoflswer to him I It is impossible that a man 

entrusted with vast responsibilities a man who is 
nf thp historv of Engird, should dnnk 
Lcess UhoufS a vice tecoming pubhc know- 

ledge.” , , 

“ What did he say to that < 
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“ I shall give you his exact words: ' I do not 
charge Sir Rodney with getting drunk. I know 
for a fact that he is a secret drinker.’ " 

“ Oh ! ” murmured Jacqueline, round-eyed with 
distress. 

"Ill admit to you," continued Prudence, “ that 
for one moment I was disconcerted, but I rallied 
my wits and dealt with him as he deserved “ You 
know for a fact,” said I, “ that Sir Rodney Brough 
dnnks to excess in secret. Then you, sir, have 
been present upon such abominable occasions > ” 

"Sister, how clever of you! What did he 
reply ? 


He exhibited unmistakable confusion. He said 
that a friend had vouched for the truth of the storv 

J n h n e " 1 . obs . erved coll % : ' Your fact, sir, would 
appear to be mere hearsay after all. Are vou 

prepared to bring this charge against Sir Rodney 
now? If so, I will fetch him.' My dear Jacquelh/ 
he entreated me to let the matter rest. I could see 
that he was afraid of meeting Sir Rodney. That 
disposed of the slander, in my opinion ” * 

" I quite agree.” 

“ He went away, leaving me flustered. Slander 
is like a drop of milk in a tumbler of clear water 
My 1 ™ n < i became discoloured. To purge it I set 
myself the odious task of watching Sir ^Rodney at 
dmner. He drank Apollinaris water ! ” ^ 

11 } ^ ave ^marked how temperate he is.” 
guard,” aVe W y ° U U “ S ' dear> t0 P ut V° u your 


" 1 am obliged, Sister." 

We need never mention this 
tea will be overdrawn.” 


again. 


I fear the 
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She turned to walk into the inner room ; as she 
was passing through the folding doors she stood 

still and said tranquilly : 

“ Please pull down the blinds. 

Jacqueline did so. 



CHAPTER XI 

WHICH RECORDS THE FLIGHT OF TIME 

The Sisters saw little of Rosetta after she returned 
from 1 ouraine and before she sailed for India Sir 
Rodney brought his bride to Charminster and spent 
three days at the Dower House, which passed quickly 
and P-easantly enough. Jacqueline may have 
thought that Rosetta was a shade too animated 

T\t ^ Ut ?V lld not say so ’ even t0 Prudence. 

The bride laughed and chattered incessantly ap- 
parenHy to the satisfaction and amusement of her 
husband. Prudence remarked that what passed as 

^ P wit l in y t !p° m t ll h ? S of a girl mi 6 ht be reckoned 
the mouth of a man ied woman. 

t* tk* 1S S0 y° un 6-” she observed to Sir Rodney, 
great man 1 " 1 dlsabllity in m y eyes," replied the 

His greatness was rather oppressive to the 

tC ^ required an el*5? to t^ it Z 

grantea. bir Rodney made no attempt whatever 

Lly mTh^lhan^ * H r Ust ' ned atten ' 

s SS St! ”2 
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autograph album tucked under a plump arm. She 

“ fhave^one precious page, Sir Rodney. Would 
it be asking too great a favour?'* She opened 
the book. “ Your signature here and a few lines i 
Upon the page were two famous signatures. A 

Queen of Song had written : „ 

“ A beautiful voice is the gift of God. 

In striking contrast appeared the sentiment of a 

singer of comic opera. „ 

V An ugly voice may be God s gift also. 

Sir Rodney accepted a quill proftered by the 
eager girl. He inscribed his signature in breathless 
silence Then he paused, gnawing the cjuill. 

■■ Something of your own. please, whispered 

U si a R b otoey nodded Md P like Alexander, seemed 

" rod’^rneate'stgm,” he set down, " is-? " 

He looked hard at the girl, who was pretty 

enough to deserve a glance. 

Uura-her proud mother affirmed the fact after- 
wrurds—rose to a memorable occasion. She said 

with happy P r ? n JP t * tu< |®, : , 

“ Beauty, Sir Rodney. 

•■ Woman,” hazarded the parson. 

- fei HsffFfe* - 

allowed to wnte on that page. F 
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Sir Rodney bowed. 

To him and his wife were assigned the big bed¬ 
room and dressing-room facing Hog Lane, never 
occupied since the death of Lord Mauleverer. Ro¬ 
setta laughed when she was ushered into it by Crump. 

“ Well, Crumpie, I insist upon one thing. Keep 
the blinds up while I’m here.” 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Rosetta—I mean, my lady.” 

“ Think of me, if you can, as Miss Rosetta.” 

She flung up the lower sash of the big Georgian 
window and looked up and down the lane with an 
odd derisive smile upon her beautiful face. 

" ^’s there,” she said, almost to herself. 

What s there, my lady ? Nothing unfit to be 
seen. I do hope. 

“ Nothing is unfit to be seen, Crumpie_” 

u G°°d gracious, Miss ! ” 

" To th £ adjusted vision of the married 
woman. Don t you know what’s there ? ” 

hpad??* 0ut of thc Nvindow and shook her 

teml'y ta *“ "° dmnken m “ “ d n0 

u ^J at is there - ™y lady ? The pond ? ” 

all Slde ’ Crumpie, which I was not 

allowed to look at when I was Miss Rosetta.” 

And a very good thing, too, I say.” 

Rosetta shook her head. 

..•..T 0 " are , wrong ’ Crumpie, and if ever you 

5, P Tf„KS d ^ 

you recognise evil, if 1 you are vi lli' 
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“ I don’t want to see it, my lady.” 

Rosetta kissed her affectionately. 

“You are a dear, Crumpie; ^and you did your 

best for me, you old crustacean. ^ 

“ Heavens, Miss, what’s that ? . 

“ Crustaceans dislike the light. Some sit m 
dark places, and some move sideways, and some 

hardlv move at all.” , 

“ Well, I never! And me on the move from 

morning till night. > , , 

Rosetta kissed her again, and laughed. 

Within six months, the sharp-eyed Crump noticed 
that the Sisters were growing—to use her adjective 
in V> “ npmirkettv ” Prudence was now fifty, 

1 Thev read aloud the old books, and 

5 * .as; 

wife to rare Jaiighter, ^ n0V el.” Each lady 

part I daxe no ' P „ the a f tem0 on preceding 

was “not at horn* mail. In their fine 

the departure VTO t e U p 0 n two sheets of 

Italian handwriting they wroie p ^ week ’s 

the thinnest i^ W^ ster The^J letters had the 

happenings m Char 1 here . Roset ta reading 

supreme quality oi ai \ old 

them was transported * stanU > l Qllld he £ the 

to™ which bXld re S lg|h Ctosmell 
^odoul 'of Hog Lane. Her heart seemed to 
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beat more slowly, as she accompanied the Sisters up 
the High Street, into Vicarage and church, and other 
familiar places. But it beat faster when she read : 

" I am rejoiced to tell you that Septimus Lovibond 
is in better health. His dear mother’s prayers 
have been answered. He is now assistant editor 
of some newspaper, whose name lias escaped my 
memory. Mrs* Lovibond assures me that he is 

earning a quite respectable salary, and contemplates 
waiting a Book ! " 

Rosetta answered these carefully worded epistles 
with exemplary regularity, writing once a week to 
eacli sister alternately. Always the letters were 
read aloud, with running commentaries. Rosetta, 
m her turn, told the ladies exactly what she did, 
but never a word about what she felt. She described 
her big parties with amusing vividness, presenting 
the funny side» of Indian life, the ridiculous 
jealousies, the msistence upon formalities, the side¬ 
splitting spectacle of solemn asses masquerading 


My s yce she wrote, "was kicked off my 
pony, which then ran away. This is how he reports 

r !™) U A ♦ t0 me ; ' Your Exce Nency, the pony you 
r ed t0 ^ dfvetoped yesterday a domineering 

L h moy4ng’! ^ ^ my CUSt ° dy ‘ My God ! 

remarked— ^ ^ t0 Jacc l ueline ' Prudence 
“I trust that dear Rosetta adapts hemelf to 

su f roundin g s - I fancied—perhaps I 
ni^^ Sta ^t n "T that Sir Rodne y was not too well 
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“ But he observed that her youth was no disability 
to him.” o 

“ True, true. Thank you for reminding me of 
that.” 

One day, Jacqueline, with audacity, said— 

“ It’s rather odd, Sister, but the child has never 
suggested that we should pay her a visit.” 

Prudence wondered if dear Jacqueline was getting 
flighty. 

“ A visit ? ” she repeated, almost peevishly, “ a 
voyage to India ? If Rosetta were foolish enough 
to make such a mad suggestion, I should entreat 
her to consult her medical attendant.” 

“ I know we couldn’t go, Sister; but one likes 


to be asked.” . . 

“ Rubbish ! Now, what put this idea mto your 

head ? ” , 

Jacqueline paused to collect her wits. 

“ Well, dear, I suppose it is natural for us to 

want to know how she is.” 

“ How she is ? ” 

“ i r ead a sentence of Landor s the other day 
which impressed me: ‘ Death to the reflecting 
mind is less serious than matrimony. I lie awake 
sometimes, Sister, wondering whether Rosetta is 

rC ^Ot h! ?o P iL she is happy. You are getting 

m ° r perh{p C s qUe niave not your nerves.” 

By this time, each sister was expecting news 
of an intimately domestic character. A hmt co 
ceming it ro'used them to quivering agita- 

ti0 "'[ am keeping rather quiet just now," wrote 
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Rosetta. “ Rodney is behaving like a fussy old 
woman.” 

At this Prudence said, " I shall open a bottle 
of our father's old port to-night.” 

The next letter was more explicit: 

“ Rodney is absolutely certain that it will be 
a boy. Nothing else is possible. I did not tell 
you before, because I knew you would fret your- 
sc ves to fiddle-strings, but the Great Event will 
take place in two months.” 

JacqueHne USt ° Ut ^ christenin S robe >" said 

This ancient and priceless garment had descended 
to the Sisters through their mother, a de Clancy. 

H* n ad bCen i fas , hioned most cunningly 
for Hugo de Clancy, who lost his life at Naseby 

Fifty, at least, of the cavalier’s descendants had 

) V T ^his histone robe. It was despatched to 

India by the next mail, with a card bearing this 

inscription : " For the dear little son.” S 

Ironic Fate decreed, of course, that it should 

sfr a Hueo gl drVl She WOre ^ the christenin g robe ol 
THp ^ Clancy, and was christened Rose 

The mother did not recover quickly from her con- 

the Sisters remained in ignorance 

never ^nc^allevfiated 1 by^ spee^^^^d^Hie^Ia^^' 

MowT: R ey> When Rosetta wrote as 

" Rodney has taken this hard. He made rid, 
lously certain that the baby must be a son 
had gone so far as to ask a friend to nut H . 
name down for a dub or two. He^Mto 
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enter him at his old house at Eton. He was to be 
called Rodney Mauleverer, and so forth. His first 
glimpse of the mite gave him a sort of suppressed 
fit. The creature was comically ugly, yellow as 
an orange, and puckered with wrinkles. I tried 
to soften him with a feeble joke, expressing my 
conviction that we were undoubtedly descended 
from monkeys. However, this little monkey has 
a pretty pair of eyes, dark blue, with long lashes, 
and her complexion is now quite what it ought 
to be. All the same, Rodney seldom looks at 

her. . . 

" Oh dear ! ” exclaimed Jacqueline. 

“ Pish ! ” said Prudence. I predict that little 

Rose will be the apple of his eye.” 

“ I would give my diamond ring to see her, 

Sister.” . ,. _ r 

“ We shall see her in due time. Babies, I confess, 

have never appealed to me.” 

Before Rose was short-coated the probability 
of the mother returning to England was mentioned 
in a letter, but, later, Rosetta herself dashed this 
rose-coloured hope (Jacqueline’s joke) to the ground. 
“ I do not wish to leave Rodney,” she wrote, assign- 
ine no reasons. Prudence seized upon the obvious 
one, saying to Jacqueline with an inflection of 

“ There, my dear. I trust you are satisfied. m 
“ Satisfied ? Because Rosetta is not coming r 
“We could have had no greater proof of her 


love for her husband. ' 

Jacqueline smiled happily. " Quite, quite. How 
stupid of me not to see that! Yes, yes, dear Rosetta I 
I am quite resigned now.” 
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They sent out some toys, oblivious of the fact 
that Rose was for the moment interested in nothing 
except her bottle. Crump remarked to Cook that 
the ladies looked younger, and seemed to have 
developed curiosity concerning babies in Hog 
Lane, confining themselves, however, to patting and 
pinching the cheeks of the cleanest specimens. 
Crump discovered a copy of “ Hints to Mothers,” 
bv Dr. Pye Chevasse, concealed beneath a pile 
of lavender-scented pocket-handkerchiefs in Jacque¬ 
line's room ; and she remarked also that the candles 
were consumed much more quickly. The inference 
that Jacqueline, who hitherto had condemned read¬ 
ing in bed as one of the deadly sins, was breaking 
a self-imposed law, became too salient to be ignored. 
Prudence spent a morning in collecting many care- 
fully mended little books, long covered with dust 
such as “ Line upon Line ” and the " Peep of Day ” 
with inscriptions in delicate flowing handwriting: 

To _my dear little Prudence, with Mamma’s best 
love. She put them away in a drawer of her 
davenport, and with them, perhaps, a thousand 
dim and inarticulate thoughts not to be tran- 
senbed into words. Jacqueline, about the same 
time ascended to the garret, and fished out of 
a prehistoric trunk a large doll, once her dearest 
possession, and still in a remarkable state of pre¬ 
servation. Rosetta had never been allowed P to 
& ™ th this beloved symbol of childhood, now 
destined for Rose, and presently to be equipped 
with a new and complete set of clothes. ^ ^ 

Four years elapsed, and then Sir Rodney Brough 
returned to England as Lord Brough of Ord the 
border town of the famous proconsul’s birth With 
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him came Rosetta and Rose. The excitement of 
the Sisters was the greater, because no sign of it 
was visible to the good people of Charminster. 
The ladies went up to London to greet the dis¬ 
tinguished Travellers. Changes, as Prudence re¬ 
marked, were to be expected, but the change m 
Rosetta was startling. She had become a great 
lady, ires grande dame, so Jacqueline declared, 
with a manner charmingly gracious, but conveying 
the impression of a mature woman more ready to 
receive confidence than to bestow it. Her gnm 
husband had become grimmer and more silent. 
A cartoon appeared of him by Pellegrini, with the 
superscription : “ The Iron Hand. Rosetta had 
lost colour and dimples, but a certain attenuation 
became her vastly well, revealing the finer lines of 
a beautiful face and figure. The sparkle of youth 
had vanished, leaving behind it shadows in the 
lovely eves. An odd restlessness consumed her. 
The Broughs rented a house for the season, and 
Prudence observed with satisfaction that every 
detail of management was undertaken by it 

mi InTne, Rosetta, the laughing, thoughtless, im- 
pulsive, affectionate child, had vanished. 

In her place stood—Rose. 

The meeting between the Aunts—for we must 
now so consider them-and niece took place in a 

bedroom at a hotel. * 

Rosetta went into another room, and reappeared, 

leading the child by the hand. 

For an instant the ladies were confounded 

For they beheld a tiny elf, with no trace , of 
mother's beauty, and exhibiting none of that 
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milk and rose colouring so dear to elderly ladies 
of the mid-Victorian period. 

We call her Brownie/’ said Rosetta. 

She will always be Rose to us," said Jacqueline 
fervently. 

The child kissed her Aunts demurely, without 
effusion, gazing steadily at their slightly flushed 
faces. She was, by odds, the most composed 
person present. When Jacqueline, abandoning all 
restraint, dropped upon her knees and flung her 
arms about the too thin little neck, murmuring: 
“ So many kisses have been growing for you,” the 
maid answered quaintly: 

“ Thank you, my dear." 

Rosetta laughed. " She calls me ‘ my dear.' 
You have received a compliment." 

Prudence ejaculated : “ Bless my soul! " 

A few minutes later Jacqueline produced her 
doll. A great moment this, and not without sig¬ 
nificance. Rose examined it with solemn interest. 

’' She talks," said Jacqueline. “ Squeeze her and 
see. 

Rose squeezed the accomplished doll in the 
wrong place, and asked gravely: 

" What is your name ? " 

As Jacqueline was about to interrupt and explain 
Rosetta enjoined silence. Rose stared hard at the 
doll, and continued, in a sharp voice: “ Come, my 

fi , ne ,? ea f* wh ^ ls your name ? It’s so silly to be 
shy. She shook the speechless one impatiently 

^ he t e " r ,f? arked , reproachfully to Jacqueline: 
She doesn t know her own name, the great silly " 

„ Ik a VCI ? Y oun £’” murTn ured Jacqueline, 
one doesn t look very young." 
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“ She can only say * Mamma.’ There ! ” 

Rose’s face expressed disappointment, and her 
little chin was curiously like her father’s, as she said 

decidedly: ... 

“ I shall undress her, stick some pins into her, 

and put her into the comer. She ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed of herself.” 

Rosetta said, as if she were talking to an equal: 
“ Why, Brownie, the Aunts will think that I stick 

pins into you.” 

Rose’s eyes flashed. 

“ Nobody, not even His Ex., would dare to 

stick pins into me.” 

“ Quel enfant! ” murmured Jacqueline. 

Alone with Jacqueline, Prudence stated her opinion 
that the child had, perhaps, been spoilt. 

“ Why not, Sister ? ” 

“ Whv not! You approve ? 

“ i have thought sometimes that we were, per¬ 
haps a little hard upon Rosetta, a thought too 
severe. We did not encourage artless confidence. 
We may have erred, upon the right side, of course. 

“ It is possible,” said Prudence. 

“ The child is a clever darling—so original. 

“ Takes after her father.” 

“ Do you think Rosetta will lend her to us ? 

“ She ought to have plenty of fresh air, and 
good, wholesome food. It is absurd, ° f 
but her complexion inspired in my mind the though 
that she may have been allowed to eat curry. 

After a discreet inquiry this very natural hypoth¬ 
ec; was found to be incorrect. 

When the Aunts returned to Cl^ 
and her nurse accompanied them. Rosetta 
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mained in London, busy with her new house 
and innumerable engagements. She promised to 
run down for a few days’ visit at the first available 
moment. Then she asked abruptly : 

“ How are the Lovibonds ? It will be delightful 
meeting her again.” 

Prudence looked at Jacqueline. 

” Didn’t we tell you ? The Lovibonds are at 
Melchester. He is a Canon there, with a charm¬ 
ing house in the Cathedral Close. Mrs. Lovibond 
is much aged. Our new Vicar, Mr. Easter, is a 
fine preacher, and a great acquisition to our little 
circle. His wife is very pleasant, and there are 
children.” 

” And—Septimus ? ” 

" Poor Septimus! To be sure, he was a great 
friend of yours. He paid us a visit last vear.” 

” You never mentioned that." 

“Did we not? How remiss! Yes, indeed, 
he paid us his respects. The poor fellow has in¬ 
different health. I failed to recognise him. He 
has done better than might be expected. I believe 
he owns a newspaper somewhere in the Antipodes. 
We remarked of him that he seemed antipodean.” 

<( Quite, said Jacqueline. 

“ What do you mean by antipodean ? ” 

One dislikes to find fault with the son of a 
dear fnend but he struck us as having lived too 
long upon the other side of the world. Over there 

k°r,nt U t bt ' 1 Cert ? m rou S hness of speech and manner 
is not too severely criticised.” 

” Has he married ? ” 

“My dear surely you have not forgotten the 
shocking incident of the tiger ? ” 5 
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“ I have not forgotten that." 

“ The poor fellow could hardly hope to find 
favour in the eyes of the right kind of wife, and 
his dear mother’s son would not marry the wrong 
kind." 

“ He spent but two months in England." 

“ And his book ? " asked Rosetta. 

" His book ? What book ? " 

“ You wrote to me that he was writing a book. 

You used a capital ‘ B.' ” 

“ What a memory you have! I had quite 

forgotten. I take it that he couldn’t find a pub¬ 
lisher." 

Rosetta asked no more questions. 


CHAPTER XII 


BURIED ALIVE 

The aunts were unable to dissemble their delight 
when Rose after careful inspection, pronounced 
the Dower House and its garden to be much to 
her liking. After tea, Jacqueline pointed out 
a fairy-nng upon the smooth lawn ; Rose said 
gravely: ' Yes, my dear, there are fairies in this 
garden. I see them. One is winking.” A few 
minutes ater she clapped hands at sight of Z 
Ch ,? r * e . xcl ^ ln g : Oh, what lovely ships ! ” 

mnH h ipS r , e Pf ated J ac< Tueline, wondering if a 
mud barge could be so described. 6 

whi J fails 1 ! 1P ' S ' l0Vdy Ships - Look at their beautiful 

To be sure,” said Jacqueline. “ And what are 
they carrying, my love ? ” ** 

„ P eacocks - parrots, and missionaries.” 

they sSSng to ? ^ y ° U haVe ! ^ 

"J 0 th * P° re > bUnd heathen. They eat the nea- 
" why 1 ?*” me '” Sa * d Jacqueline ' q^te flustered. 
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“ His Ex.”—she invariably alluded to her father 
th us -—“ says that the missionaries taste of tobacco, 
and the pore, blind heathen don’t like that.” 

Jacqueline, rather glad that Prudence was not 
listening to the risque conversation, said pleasantly : 
“ We must have some nice talks, my darling.” 

Rose nodded. 

“ ru talk to you, my fine dear, whenever you 

like.” , • r 

Crump became her abject slave in live minutes. 

The child looked with interest at the ancient hand- 

maiden, and asked gravely: "Are you an Aunt 

too ? ” , , 

“ y eS( Miss, I have tliree meces and two neph¬ 


ews.’ 

“ Are the nieces like me ? 

“ Oh no, Miss.” , , T , 

“ I 'spect they’re pretty and good. I m naughty 

“Crump refused to believe this, but Rose insisted 
" Ask his Ex.,” she said with finality _ He 
savs I’m an ugly little devil, who needs smackin . 
Crumo neariy replied: ” Then he ought to be 
, P himself ” but covered with confusion, she 

3 d I'm X Miss, you're a sweet little 

““ThaXyou. my dear. How old are you ? " 

:: old^ts Ex. I 'spect you 

know a lot. I like you fine. p 

Unconditional surrender on the P 8 ^* Crump .. 
At dinner that night Jacqueline recited the in 

cidents of the afternoon, condudmg . f 
“ She is highly imaginative, bister. 
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“ A sensitive plant, too ; we must be very tender 
with her.” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

Thus it was understood, without disagreeably 
explicit words, that the discipline exercised in the 
case of Rosetta should be modified, and perhaps for 
the moment suspended, in the case of Rose. Let 
others explain, if they can, why Rose's quips 
appealed to the humour of the Aunts, whereas 
Rosetta's flights of fancy had filled the sisters with 
misgivings and acerbity. 

In the morning Rose attended family prayers, a 
new experience, and was mightily impressed. She 
sat beside Jacqueline, but endeavoured to understudy 
the cook's devotional attitude and expression, join¬ 
ing with fervour in the Lord's Prayer. That’night 
both the ladies ascended to the nursery to assist 
m the bathing of their niece, but when Prudence 
said softly: ‘ And now, my love, will you repeat 

your prayers to me ? ” Rose answered decidedly : 

Oh no, my dear.” 

Prudence betrayed distress. 

Uh" ^,° u would prefer to say them to Aunt Jacque- 


^l 0 '” said Rose - “ 1 am not going to pray in 
private any longer. I prefer to pray in public, like 

w nd n r ^ se f ond time Jacqueline exclaimed: 

At the end of a fortnight Rosetta rushed down 
for a week-end, and saw at a glance that Rose had 
become mistress of the Dower House. She saw also 
with an odd pain at her heart, that the child was 
plumper and that colour was creeping into her thin 
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cheeks. She asked herself: “ Is this the effect of 

country air and food, or of unstinted love ? ” 

When Jacqueline put the inevitable question: 
“ May v/e keep the little darling a little longer ? ” 
she replied quickly : “ I notice a wonderful change 
in her. I dare not take her away from you 

yG So it was arranged that Rose should remain in 

Charminster for at least another month. 

During this too brief visit the Sisters had an 
opportunity of noticing the curious relations between 
mother and daughter, curious, that is to say, for 
the time about which we are writing. The pair met 
as equals. Prudence commented upon this : „ 

“ You treat her like a sister of your own age. 

“ I want her confidence, and, I have it. She tells 

me everything without reserve. 

“ But—she criticises you ! 

“Her criticism is worth attention. I have 
taught her to use her eyes. She is my particular 

Pa pradence winced. " Pal ” indicated a slightly 

vulgar intimacy. _„ 

“ She adores you, Rosetta, but 

"We are rather distressed at her manner of 
sneaking of her father. He seems, so far as we 
^ kSfe to have treated her rather roughly. 

^ Add B ’ to rough and you have hun m one 

syllable. 

Rosetta ignored the exclamation. In a different 
VO ?- e Rotey'tv U 1 he Prime Minister yesterday. 
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His successor in South Africa has muddled things 
undone Rodney s stitches. It is almost certain that 
he mU be asked to go back there, with full powers, 
which he likes. He didn’t have his own wav 
altogether m India. This is between ourselves ” 

My dear! ” 

“ If he should be sent there on a sort of roving 
commission, we should have to do an immense 
amount of travelling, which is so bad for a child ” - 
Yes, yes, nothing could be worse.” 

Both ladies were quivering with excitement, fore¬ 
seeing what was coming. 

“ Would you keep Rose with you for sav the 
to ? year, till we get settled J a home o'/ out 

Nothing could give us more pleasure It 
Stfth u a s •• Cred PriVllege - 1 ,hink *>* «™>d be 

"Safe-yes; that would reconcile me to much " 
The sadness in her voice brought tears to lacque- 

e^lv!nt'w Pr m nCe r Said n0thing ’ wonderingV 

easily if it would be discreet to continue a minfnl 
subject. Rosetta solved what doubts she mav have 
entertained by adding nervously: y haVe 

girl.Rodney haS not for g iven ber for being a 
“ Dear ! dear ! ” 

RoPt e ta a 5he 0 d°. ked S ° Sh ° Ckcd and distressed ‘bat 

my part in the^lppointin^afiSr f °j|‘ Ven for 

I should have liked Ealf a fozen sons Khem 
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even if I have to pay the bill. Let us talk of some¬ 
thing else." , 

Upon the following Monday Rosetta returned to 

town. When she took leave of the Sisters Pru¬ 
dence said, with emphasis : “ I hope we shall have 
the pleasure of entertaining Rodney for a few 

days ? " ' 

Rosetta answered evasively : 

“ I never make plans for him. You will see me. 

' Nothing was said at the time, but the Sisters 
chewed in silence a bitter cud. After a few days, 
Prudence murmured tentatively: \ou saw more 
of dear Rosetta than I did. Perhaps she spoke to 

you of—of herself ? 

“ Not a word.” 

| | TJ ^ | f 9 

Jacqueline hesitated, then she blurted out: 

" Once, long ago, Mary Mauleverer spoke of 

Rodney as an immense unknown 
“ I remarked the plirase at the time. 

“ I wish we knew more ^ about him. I fear, 

Sister that he is a hard man. „ 

'' Rosetta would have despised a so t man. 

“ True ■ vou are always just, bister. , 

'• The •’ Iron Hand ' has accomplished much for 

England.” but one wou ld like-without 

dispLydng Wertinent curiosity-to find out what 

he ' h He a rrmade e her 0r a°^at lady, for one thing. 
I am of opinion, my dear Jacqueline, tta* it hardly 
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Speaking for myself, I refuse to look for evil. 
Rodney has not treated us with quite the con¬ 
sideration that I expected.” 

“ I care nothing about that. I want to know if 
he is kind to Rosetta.” 

Without positive knowledge, it is unjust even 
to hint that he is not.” 

“ I suppose you are right.” 


Rosetta paid other flying visits to Charminster, 
but she came alone. Before the season had reached 
its zenith the ladies understood that Rose would 
not be taken from them during that summer; and 
already the papers were clamouring for a MAN to 
be despatched to South Africa. The Sisters read 
aloud the leaders in 1 he Tunes with gusto. Public 
approval of Rosetta’s husband served to qualify 
judgment. A great administrator must not be 

oFldarp, f y *° rdinary ^ of thumb - The Perusal 
of Macaulay s essays upon Clive and Warren 

Habtmgs fortified this conclusion. Dominating 
everything was the immeasurable delight and 
privilege of possessing Rose. 8 d 

Africa a whe S r e ^ ember thC Br ° Ughs sailed t0 South 
Md Lth man , ! C- re| ? Utatl0ns have been ma< 3e 

w-fA 5 *? oX 

Englishman alive who could deal with Kruger 

^ trough, « The Times poinfed 
out, did not go to Africa as a Lord High Commk 
sioner, or Lord High Anvthin- KlJ u. mmi ?' 
Visit a troublous count ry ^ a^nva o I 'itv ° 

report, without fear or favour upon tiling 
were. Notwithstanding, a pap^&ger d" 
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culation than The Times dubbed him Dictator. 
He was spoken of as Csesar, and Mauleverer told 
everybody that he had been the first so to call him. 

Bv an odd coincidence, within a month of Ro¬ 
setta's departure the ladies at the Dower House 
received a letter from Melchester. Mrs. Lovibond 

My Septimus has left Australia. He is on his 
wav to Cape Town, having identified himself with 
some large mining interests. From what he tells 
us it would seem that he has had at last a slice of 
luck. Some shares which he took as security for a 
bad debt have proved very valuable. He sent his 
father a cheque for a thousand pounds, which gave 
us great pleasure, the more because we were able 

*°“ He may meet Rosetta,” said Jacqueline. 

Prudence answered tranquilly: 

" It is possible. Rosetta will be glad to see her 

old friend. Rodney may be able to help him. 

“ Apparently he no longer needs help. 

" That’s as may be. We must write very warmly 

to Mrs Lovibond. Rosetta wiU find Sept.mus 

maf no"Tet him at all. I rather hope 
she will not.” . .,»» 

:. T r s 

hp n Rosetta showed an odd partiality for rough 

i- -togi “ * ‘ 

fine setting appeal.to w. 

“ That is my opinion also. 

We are not much concerned with the events of 
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the year that followed. Life at the Dower House 
flowed on as placidly as the river Char, as slowly 
as the barges upon the surface of that sluggish 
stream. If the Aunts were conscious of any change 
it was assuredly one for the better. They felt and 
looked younger, although it was remarked that their 
zeal in distnct-visiting and in attendance at meet- 
* be S.P.G. and G.1\S. had perceptibly 
diminished. They remained in their house and 
garden, increasingly loath to venture abroad. 

It is so agreeable here, Jacqueline would mur¬ 
mur ; our lines are cast in pleasant places.” 

They were enjoying that Indian summer which 
comes to many spinsters, notably those who have 
earnt to travel along lines not only'pleasant in 
themselves but of least resistance. Charminster 

t,V>n k nf° f tK he adl6S reverentiall y> calling the atten- 
tion of the passing stranger to the mellow tone of 

the old house, and the soft radiance which seemed 

to exude from the half vitreous bricks. The trades- 

m ,, the H i gh Street bowed even more obsequi- 
“ hnn tha ?M 0f y° re when the Misses Mauleverer 

a,e ” Th, lH hei \' 1 th , their "kerned patron- 
ih Air Th 1 adle5 h ? d ado P ted lavender and grey 
as their only wear of colour. Rose represented an 

^ r p ea f e ° f "! C T C ° f 200/ ” which encouraged, and 

mpn+ d K eXaCted V a mcer taste in Person^ adorn¬ 
ment, because the dear eliild was so very critical 

The conspiracy to “ spare ” such fine specimens of 

dehcate porcelarn now included the Easters who 

had taken the place of the Lovibonds at the Vicarage 

rachldX n 6 iea 2 S ° f the ladies - Slande c never 

Tbm, ^ D r House - gossi P but rare iy- 

Many offerings reached the Dower House from 
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near and far. Mauleverer might send a lordly 
salmon from Tweed, or a haunch of venison from 
the Court; oblations even more appreciated, and 
involving less dislocation of a modest establishment, 
took the form of early asparagus, or May peas from 
the garden of a humble neighbour, or a posy of 

Sn Some°tmies Jacqueline would exclaim m astonish¬ 
ment • “ I don't know why people are so kind to 
us Heaven knows we have done httle enough for 

the H would take a wiser person than Jacqueline (or 
the present scribe) to answer this ingenuous question. 
In s^Stowns as Charminster, before the scream of 
the motor-car was heard in the land, the 

exercised whether passively or actively, an extraor- 

£ v a nd indescribable power of inspiring respect 
not only for themselves, but for what they repre- 

' in a senseTardly to be unde,stood by the 
able in Possiblv the last flicker of a 

nsing g e " er , atl ° te m^ninated, not the lords who 

dying feud f' hut Xe ladies, secluded in then- 
set the tttatch to It but the la endeavour- 

bowers, wnnging P^^^navailing tears. 

mg t ? ?t U be noted in connection with the unhappy 
H l horded that the Misses Mauleverer 
event to be recor , <( » in Charminster, 

Were AX the most blatant Radicals in 
respected as such by „ ^ Colone ,' s lady and 

Hog L “ r e Md vLe sisters under their skin," was not 
Judy 9 Gra YJ*. in charminster dared to man- 
yet wTitten Y Crump was a sister under 

her^lo PrudS Mauleverer. Even Dr. Pogany. 
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who lowered his voice when he spoke to the Sisters 
would have said bluffly : " My wife, a good soul! 
God bless her! but pottery, work-a-day pottery 
my dear Sir. What ? Miss Jacqueline Maulev- 

paste! ” FmeSt ^ vres * °* t * ie unmistakable soft 

Catastrophe fell out of the blue skies in the 
middle of September. 

Dr. Pogany met the Rev. Thomas Easter in 
Charminster High Street. Mr. Easter was a taU 
thin man, not so particular in matters of dress and 
deportment as his predecessor. He presented to 
the eyes of his parishioners a scholar's stoop and 
something of your true scholar's hesitation as if he 
were loath to accept with enthusiasm a particuW 
rendering of an isolated text. Mr. Lovibond in the 
pulpit and out of it, was nothing if not cocksure 
which endeared him to the weaker brethren Dr’ 

11 ™ a y be remembered, was condemned 
bv Septimus for not using a microscope. The mod 

C ™i’ a T ,gh ; and - read y Petitioner of K 

mSes^^ t0 l0 ° k at -‘h- th°an 

" I Y have a n V o e t ;' ard this a PP aUin 8 news, Easter ? " 

bond L '' dy Br0Ugh has b0lted mth Septimus Lovi- 
" God help her sisters ! ” 

Amen,” said Pogany with feeling. He led thr 
Vicar aside, and added details— 8 1 d thc 

Lord Brough is a brute—a capable r 

&rant you, a tamer of wild beasts and aU tW I 
such an asset to the Emnire r l, that ’ and 
unimpeachable authority that he drfflksTn^eT 
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Between ourselves, I guessed as much when I saw 
him We have hardly dared to breathe it here. > I 
am sure he is cruel, and there have been stones 
about that, too. Long ago there was something 
more than a flirtation between young Lovibond, a 
gallant lad. and Miss Rosetta. The few held their 
tongues. As you know, he was badly mauled by a 
tiger We all thought that he was down and out, 
not a kick left in him. But it seems that he re¬ 
covered. And last year he went to South Afnca. 

The rest we can guess.” f> 

“ It is not in the papers. 

“ It will be kept out of the papers, trust 
Downing Street for that. My informant is Mrs. 

Th e Vicar removed his hat and wiped his fore¬ 
head. He had the air of a man trying to unravel 

a doubtful passage in the classics. 

“ What are we going to do . asked Pogany. 

“ Try to hush it up ? ” m 

" ttow‘can*1°teU? U *One may try. that's all. I 
have told nobody but you. I shall not tell Mis. 
Pogany For the moment, perhaps it null be wise 
To mark time. Let us see how they take it. 

“ They have the child. „ 

“ Mercifully, they have the child. 

« l must think it over,” said the Vicar, as he 

"That"afternoon Mrs. Easter said to her husband : 

“ I have just heard that Lady Brough is dead. 

•< Heavens ! dead ? , 

“ I toow nothing but this. The blinds are down 
upon both sides of the Dower House, and deepest 
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mourning has been already ordered. Crump brought 
the news here. Lord Brough wrote to say that his 
wife was dead, but, so far as I can gather, sent no 
details.” 

“ Dead ! ” repeated the Vicar. 

“ I suppose you ought to go there ? ” 

The Vicar nodded absently. He felt reasonably 
sure that there had been a mistake. Poor women, 
poor unhappy woman ! Dead, yes, in almost every 
sense of the word except the generally accepted 
one. 

He drank a cup of tea and walked to the Dower 
House. At the front door, Crump said that she 
thought Miss Mauleverer would like to see him. 
He was ushered into the darkened drawing-room, 
and sat down opposite to the portrait of the woman 
who was dead. Presently, Prudence came in, very 
pale but composed. She carried a letter in her 
hand. 

“ This is all we have,” she said. Her voice broke 
as she added: “ God knows it is enough.” 

The Vicar read the letter. 

“Dear Prudence, 

“It is not possible for me to soften a blow 
which has fallen as suddenly upon me as it will upon 
you and Jacqueline. Everything which might be 
said by a man other than what I am is comprised in 
three words. Rosetta is dead. I ask for no sym¬ 
pathy. It would hurt me to receive it; I can 
believe that it would hurt you to offer it. Rosetta 
is dead. My work will engross me; and I shall 
put the past behind me, as I have always done. I 
am sending to you the pearl necklace which you gave 
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to your sister, and with it the jewels she received 
from me. Put them into the bank for the child. 
Let her remain in your care till I return to England. 

“ Do not answer this. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Brough.” 

The Vicar, of course, grasped the truth at once. 
To gain time lie muttered, as he returned the letter. 

“ A hard man, I fear.” .. . 

“ Yes' a hard man, but he makes it easy for 

us.” As she saw that he did not quite understand, 
she added, with dignity: “ Lord Brough did not 
treat my sister and myself with consideration. \\ e 
should find it difficult to offer him the sympathy he 
doesn’t want. It is cruel not to send details but 
mv sister and I have never cared much for details. 
I/is enough to know that Rosetta is dead. She, 
a so was* reserved, even to us It would be her 

wish I believe, that we should obey this hard man, 
W1S1 V 1 , him I shall not answer tins lettei, 

Zd /shall 7 !^ to make the child understand that 

God in His goodness has received an unhappy woman 

^rSurXfew phrases of condolence 
and lied! To his wife, after full explanations, he 

Sa " lifv’coumge oozed from me. I couldn't tell her/’ 
.. don't blame you. Lord Mauleverer 

V loin But what are we to do ? Leave 
Trds ? eXP Write ? Call,? Was there ever such an 

impossible ; t w jth detachment. 

^The"" ^ Brough's death is all over 
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the town. Many people will call, but the Sisters 
will see none of them. When the truth leaks out, 
they will probably let the Dower House and go 
abroad for a year. Anyway, from my knowledge 
of them, I feel sure that they will regard their un¬ 
happy sister as dead.” 

Through the rest of the week Charminster won¬ 
dered what the Sisters would do, for, of course, the 
facts became known. The town talked of nothing 
else. Many persons had left cards believing that 
Lady Brough was really dead and buried. The 
question of the hour was : “ Would the ladies leave 
Charminster altogether ? ” There had been no 
countermanding of the mourning; that much was 
certain. The dresses were to be delivered not later 
than eight o'clock on Saturday night. Was it to be 
inferred that the Sisters intended to go to church, 
and brave the gaze of the multitude ? Mrs. 
Pogany confessed tearfully : “I should not have 
courage enough for that,” and the Doctor remarked 
gruffly : “You were not bom a Mauleverer.” 

Dpon Sunday morning the parish church was 
inconveniently crowded. Mrs. Easter, marshalling 
her Sunday-school scholars, addressed them nerv¬ 
ously : If the ladies from the Dower House should 
attend Divine Service, I am sure that you will all be 
polite enough not to stare at them.” 

They came! 

In deep mourning, with the child walking between 
them, the ladies walked to the church and into their 
own pew. Mrs. Pogany wept. She remarked after¬ 
wards : 

“ Miss Mauleverer lifted her veil; I knew then 
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how Marie Antoinette looked when she mounted 

th T^M said at tea-time, when many friends 
had " dropped " in to discuss a fresh point 

“ Was this public appearance in deep mourning 
to be taken as a message from the ladies to all 
cinder ? Knowing by this tmre, ^ hey 
must that Lady Brough was not dead, had tnev 
chosen this method of Signifying that henceforward 

she was to be reckoned as dead . 

Upon the Monday morning three papers contal ” e 
nf I adv Brough’s death. This was con- 

SS* ss*» 

when, and where, remained darkest mystery. 


0 





CHAPTER XIII* 


THE PASSING OF ROSETTA 

Upon the Wednesday, when Prudence Mauleverer 
received from Lord Brough the letter which caused 
her to believe that Rosetta was dead, she wrote to 
the Head of the Family, apprising him of the sad 
news. The letter was sent to the Court, but, un¬ 
fortunately, Mauleverer and his wife were away. 
According to instructions, all letters were forwarded 
to Mauleverer House, where he expected to pass a 
few hours after a night journey from Scotland. 
Unfortunately, also, he was delayed in Scotland, 
and did not reach London till Monday morning. 
In the remote lodge in Inverness, where he had been 
stalking, no news of the elopement had reached 
him, but at Perth station on Sunday the story was 
poured into his horrified ears by an acquaintance. 

“ I don't believe a word of it,” he had ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Fact, I assure you. The talk of all the clubs. 
She bolted with a mining fellow called Loveband 
or Lovebond, whom nobody has ever seen or 
heard of.” 

Upon arrival at their town house, the Mauleverers 
lunched upon what could be provided. The estab- 

6 
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After luncheon Mau- 


the Sisters believe 


lishment was in the country, 
leverer opened his letters. 

“ My God ! ” he exclaimed, 
that poor Rosetta is dead ! ” 

“ Impossible,” said Mary. 

After she had read the letter, she admitted that 
it was so. Husband and wife stared at each other, 
confounded. Then they made another discovery, 
which filled them with further dismay. The letter 
had been written upon a Wednesday, and it was 

now Monday. , 

" Prudence thought that we were at the Court, 

said Mary. “ This complicates matters, unless some¬ 
one else has already told them the truth. From my 
knowledge of Charminster that is unlikely. The 
townspeople would assume, not unnaturally, that 
such a disagreeable duty was ours, and ours alone. 

“ That parson there.” 

“ A comparative stranger.” 

“ But—Good Lord '.—they will be in mourning! 
This is awful; the more so because it trenches on 
the ridiculous. And now we don’t know where 
we are. I was never so upset m my life. London 
is simply buzzing with the scandal. They must 

know.’ ^ e so „ 

None of their children were with them. As they 
were still staring at each other, a.servant came m, 
and said that Mr. Easter had called earlier in the 

day, and would call again at three. ^ 

* That’s the first ray of light, groaned the 

Head of the Family. , 

They went on talking at random, as people do 

when sensible that anything is preferable to silence. 
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Before many minutes had elapsed the servant, who 
happened to be a new-comer, came in again, and 
said that a lady wished to see Lord Mauleverer. 

“ A lady ? Surely she gave you her name ? ” 

“ No, my lord ; she gave me this.” 

He presented a sealed note. 

“ Can you see me for a few minutes on a matter 
of most urgent importance ? 

“ Rosetta.” 

“ Show the lady in. When Mr. Easter calls, let 
me know.” 

“ Very good, my lord.” 

" Rosetta is here. Will you go, Mary, or stay ? ” 
“ I shall stay.” 

Rosetta came in, heavily veiled. She lifted her 
veil as the door closed behind the servant. Her face 
was very pale, but she looked well, and perfectly 
composed. Mary, without a word of greeting, 
kissed her. Mauleverer held out his hand. He 
was the first to break the silence. 

" My poor dear,” he groaned, “ you’ve made a 
sad mess of it, but dammy, I can’t throw stones 
at you.” 

“ Nor can I,” said Mary. 

“ You are kinsmen indeed,” said Rosetta calmly, 
“ but kind as you both are, you mustn’t think that 
I came here to ask for sympathy or to grovel. I 
have self-respect enough to keep out of this house. 
Have you seen this morning’s Times ? ” 

“ Glanced at it, that’s all.” 

“ My obituary notice is in it.” 

“ What! This is the last straw.” 
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“ It’s in other papers.” ? • 

“ Prudence must have inserted it.” 

But—why ? ” 

She believes you to be dead.” 

“ Septimus and I are in London. We travelled 
under assumed names by the steamer which brought 
the news to England. I spent most of the time in 
my cabin, and nobody guessed who I was. We 
landed on Tuesday. On Tuesday night Septimus 
saw his mother, who wrote to Dr. Pogany. I don t 
know whether she said in so many words that she 
wished him to tell my sisters, but she reckoned on 
his doing so. And now they think I’m dead.” 

“ We are expecting the Vicar of Charminster in 
a few minutes. He will ^explain. Perhaps you 

would rather not meet him.” 

“ I wish to meet him. It is possible that Rodney 

inserted that notice. I am dead to him, I know. 
He was drinking heavily when I ran away.’ 

The servant opened the door. ^ 

“ Mr. Easter has called, my lord. 

“ We will see Mr. Easter here.” 

Mauleverer, of course, had given the Charminster 
living to Easter, but he hardly knew him He said 
heartily: “You are the one man m England I pai- 
Xrly wished to see. You know Lady Maulev¬ 
erer I think. Have you met Lady Brough ? 

The parson was staggered, but he bowed gravely 

to both ladies. . 

Mauleverer continued m his easy manner • 

“ Lady Brough, who landed in England last 
TnP^dav has iust read her obituary notice in 1 he 

possible that my cousins at the Dower 

House believe her to be dead ? ” 
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“ I believe so.” „ 

“ But, bless my soul 1 don’t you know ? 

“ That is why I am here. Charminster knows,’ 
he hesitated, with a side glance at the beautiful 
woman who stood near him, perfectly calm and 
dignified, more so indeed than the mistress of the 
house ; " Charminster knows,” he continued hastily, 

“ what-” 

“ Everybody knows,” said Lady Brough. 

“ Your sisters appeared at church yesterday in 
deepest mourning. The little girl was with them, 
in mourning also.” 

At this Rosetta winced. 

" Heavens on earth ! ” exclaimed Mauleverer. 

“ I may be partly to blame. Dr. Pogany had the 
news direct from Mrs. Lovibond. He told me. 
We—I—thought it could be hushed up.” 

" Hushed up ? ” 

“ For the moment only. Our common wish was 
to consider the ladies. That same afternoon I 
heard that Lady Brough was dead, and that the 
blinds were down upon both sides of the house.” 
Rosetta smiled faintly. 

" I hurried to the Dower House. I saw Miss 
Mauleverer. She showed me a letter from Lord 
Brough. I happen to have a retentive memory. 
I can repeat the letter verbatim .” 

“ Please do so.” 

He did so. 

“ The brute! ” exclaimed Mauleverer. 

“ Are we not wandering from the more important 
matter? ” asked Rosetta. 

“ Why did you not tell the truth to Miss Mau¬ 
leverer ? ” asked Mary. 
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“ That is not easy to answer. Would that I 
had ! But their position amongst us is unique, 
mediaeval in a sense. We have regarded them as 
laid away in lavender. Always they have been 

spared.” 

“ Always,” repeated Rosetta. 

“ i_ W ell, call me a coward—I couldn’t speak 

then. And afterwards we—my wife and I 
thought that you would do it.” 

He looked at Mary Mauleverer 

“ We have been away. We heard nothing till 
this morning, nothing at all. My husband and \ 
understand your position. We do not blame you. 

•• it is kind of you to say that, but I blame 

myself.” , 

Mauleverer interrupted with a^groan. 

“ We mustn’t whine over spilt milk. What shall 

we do now ? 

“ It is quite possible that the ladies do know, 
f harminster is split into two camps; one believes 
Lady"Brough to be dead, the other suggests that 
the wearing of mourning is an intimation to the 
world that her sisters regard her as dead to them. 

“ Thev will so regard me, said Rosetta. 

“ As Christians, Lady Brough, can they so regard 

^ °" There are Christians and Christians, Mr. Easter. 
Mv sisters would make great sacrifices, if such were 
needed to provide for me, but from my knowledge 
of them I fear that they would decline to see me. 
They have always refused to look at anything or 
anybody likely to offend their sensibilities. 

“ We're not getting much forrarder, said Mau¬ 
leverer. 
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“ I must tell them the truth.” said Mary. 

“ Wait! ” said Rosetta. She paused for an 
instant; then she spoke quickly, with a feeling 
and passion hitherto suppressed. “ Is there any 
reason why I should not remain dead ? Even 
before you, Mr. Easter, I must say frankly that my 
only regret is that I did not leave Lord Brough 
sooner. Mr. Lovibond and I have made our plans. 
We shall begin life again under an assumed name. 
The world wall not question this,” she tapped The 
Times, “and I shall let Lord Brough know what 
has happened. I am dead to him, and I am dead 
to my sisters, and to nearly all of my friends. To 
open my sisters’ eyes would cause unnecessary pain. 
It would be a consolation to me to think that they 
believed me to be dead, and were thinking kindly 
of me, and speaking of me to my child as a good 
woman. The truth would taint my poor little Rose, 
take the bloom from her. 1—I j ump at this chance. 

“ But if they should find out ? ” 

“ How can they find out ? The world will know 
that I left my husband, and thanks to this,” she 
tapped the paper again, “ it will believe that I died 
immediately afterwards. People may hint at hor¬ 
rors, but nobody will know' that I am alive, except 
the persons in this room, and the Lovibonds.” 

"I protest against it,” said Mauleverer. 

“ I protest also,” echoed the parson. 

Mary remained silent. 

“ I shall do it,” said Rosetta. 

“You are not just to your sisters,” said Mary 
slowly. “ You take for granted that they would 
refuse to see you, and cast you out of their lives. 
I think more kindly of them.” 
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“ They are good women,” Rosetta answered. 
“ And they devoted themselves to me, as they are 
devoting themselves now to my child, but I shall 
never forget the story of Hester Prynne. 

“ Hester Prynne ? ” repeated Mauleverer. Who s 

Hester Prynne ? ” , 

“ Hester Prynne broke the seventh Command¬ 
ment with greater excuse for doing so than I. I 
once asked Prudence if she would speak to Hester 
Prynne if she, or her like, were walking about 
Cfiarminster. She said ' No, and she meant it. 
To them,” Rosetta conduded solemnly, 1 am 

indeed—dead ! ” 

“ , l'might P come to life again,” continued Rosetta 
drearily ' after Lord Brough's death. He is not 
UkXto live many years. He will not many again, 
and he wdl not divorce me. If the day dawns when 
1 can return to Charminster as Mr. Loyibond s 
Lr/S wish to do so. Time is kind to 
sinners particularly prosperous sinners. I entreat 
you to'l^ve my sisters and mem peace. ^ ^ 

cn 5 the room, and iook Rosetta's hand, holding 

^t^mf^h",” she said softly. " If 
it is i you say, if their hearts are mdeed closed to 
t will be a party to this fraud. 
y °‘‘B^thow'vm you find out?” exclaimed her 

husband. , » 

“ You can trust me for that. 

j Marv travelled down to Char- 
mi^Shef pS "mpany at the station, 
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some three miles from the town. The railroad had 
been planned to run through Charminster, but the 
townspeople were unanimous in burking this scheme. 
The day came when they bitterly regretted the 
sentiment which had side-tracked a pretty place 
not without attractions to tourists. This para¬ 
graph in the town’s history explains the reactionary 
side of its inhabitants. Moreover, the Mauleverer 
family had taken an active part in keeping the rail¬ 
road at bay, because, as plotted on the first maps, 
it meandered aloi*g the Char and through the pretty 
garden of the Dower House. 

The ladies noticed at once that Mary was not in 
mourning, a trifling matter, and easily explained, 
no doubt; still, it had been a custom for the ladies 
of the family not to show themselves abroad after 
the death of a near relation till they were attired 
suitably. 

" How kind of you to come ! ” said Prudence. 

Mary glanced at each in turn, trying to peer 
beneath the crust of propriety and deportment. 
She saw that Jacqueline’s eyes were inflamed with 
much weeping, and that Prudence was slightly 
tremulous. Before they had uttered a syllabic, 
Mary realised that the Sisters believed Rosetta to 
be dead. 

She admitted afterwards that her impressions 
were as likely to be wrong as right, but at the 
time she felt sure that Rosetta’s sudden death, 
grievous shock as it had been, was tempered by 
the reflection that worse might have happened. 
Torquemada, with his hideous machinery, might 
have failed to extort the plain truth from the ladies, 
but Mary was convinced that each feared instinc- 
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tively what their world conspired to keep from 
them—the disastrous nature of Rosetta's marriage. 
Realising this, must they not have trembled with 
anxiety lest a high-strung, impulsive creature, none 
too strong of will, and ever impatient of restraint, 
might cut loose from intolerable fetters ? The first 
few words confirmed this impression. Prudence 
said guardedly: “ Rosetta never looked quite her¬ 
self after her marriage.” 

“ Did you insert the obituary notices ? ” 

“ Yes.” . * 

“ Have you written to Lord Brough ? ” 


“ No.” 

Then the letter was shown. When Mary had 
read it, Prudence said with agitation : 

“ We shall obey him. Jacqueline and I would 
like to have details, but we are too proud to ask 
for them. To write to a consul or some lqcal 
authority would provoke gossip. We may take 
it for granted that everything humanly possible 
was done. She is dead—and buried. Happily, 
we have no sentiment about graves. Lord Brough 
will have attended to that. We are indescribably 
hurt and distressed, but we cannot write to any- 

Tacqueline murmured nervously: " We have 

wondered whether Rosetta was entirely happy 
with this hard man ? ” 

“ She was not,” said Mary firmly 

Immediately Jacqueline conveyed the impression 
of a frightened rabbit about to scurry into the 

nearest burrow. . , r> u 

Mary continued with emphasis: Lord Brough 

was a brute to her.” 
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Prudence held up a shaking hand. " My dear 
Mary, ought we to go into that now i 

“ Will it serve any good end ? ‘altered Jacque- 


“ I am going into it, deeply, (or all our sakes. 
He was, I repeat, a brute. He bullied her in many 
ways. He treated the child with a cynical rough¬ 
ness and indifference which must have hurt the 
mother cruelly. She worshipped that child, and 
she left her with you because she was frightened 
out of her wits, terrified that her husband would 
go on striking her through the child.” 

“ Rosetta told you this ? ” 


“ Not a word ; she is a Mauleverer.” 

Prudence moistened her dry lips. “ Then what 


you repeat is hearsay ? ” 

Mary nearly lost her temper. The sight of 
these two excellent women, side by side on a sofa, 
with hands meekly crossed upon their laps, with 
eyes downcast, and half veiled by heavy lids, shaking 
with fear, and yet obstinately determined to see 
nothing except the flowers on the carpet, would 
have been even more exasperating had it not been 


so pathetic. 

" Hearsay—yes. I had it from one of the aides- 
de-camp, who resigned because he couldn't stand 
it. He happens to be a cousin of mine, and a dear 
friend. You have my word for it that he is incapable 
of spreading a scandal or of exaggerating. I am 
going to tell you exactly what he told me.” 

The sisters shivered. 


“ It began after the birth of the baby. Rosetta 
had a hard confinement. She nearly died. Did 
you know that ? ” 
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No.” 


“ There were complications which made it prob¬ 
able that she would never have another child. 
I am not blaming you, but it is unfortunate that 
she had not been taught what she ought to have 
known—how to take care of herself, how to make 
preparation for motherhood, knowledge of vital 
importance to every woman and to the next gen¬ 
eration.” , , , ir 

The ladies blushed. Prudence drew herself up, 

rigid and speechless with consternation; Jacqueline 
wriggled. The thought in both their minds was 
“ We must be perfectly calm ; this woman is half 

American.” Mary continued: 

“ For years Lord Brough has drunk to excess. 
I found' that out after the marriage Would to 
Heaven I had been given a hint of it before He 
appeared singularly temperate, but he had bouts, 
fit? of mad indulgence, carefully hidden from 
everybody. And the world is so charitable to 
S in high places.” She saw that the Sisters 
w™e now white and trembling, so she added in a 
gentler voice; " I would spare you this, if I could. 
I Cw that you would have broken off the match 
at riie tet moment had you suspected for an instant 

that anything was wrong. „ 

“ How could he do his work . , 

“These fits attacked him seldom, but I under¬ 
stand that of late they have increased m frequency 
, • x -4.*, Rranrlv Will Kill Ilim. lie Was 

honibh^crue! toRosetta when it became certam 
tl t the one thing he wanted, a son, woiUd be 
denied to him. ? have every reason to beheve 

that he was unfaithful to her. 
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Jacqueline began to cry. In a different voice, 

Mary went on : . 

“ It is a wonder to me that she remained above 

suspicion.” 

“ Suspicion ? ” repeated Prudence. 

“ Be sure that she was sorely tempted.” 

Prudence said, frigidly: 

“ Really, Mary, this is going too far.” 

“ I am going, once and for all, to the bitter end. 
Rosetta was a passionate creature, capable of 
inspiring and returning a great love. I studied 
her character with absorbing interest during the 
two seasons she spent with us. She was capable 
of making any sacrifice for those she loved. But, 
essentially, she was weak of will, easily dominated. 
She came into intimate contact with the best men 
in India.” 

" Surely you do not insinuate that the best men 
would have tempted a young wife from her plain 
duty to her husband and her sex. You surprise me, 
Mary.” 

“ Men are men. As some French writer has 
said: ‘ We choose our friends, but love imposes 
itself.’ If Rosetta had yielded to temptation, if, 
in a moment of weakness, distracted by misery 
and loneliness, she had left her brute of a husband 
with a man more worthy of her, what would you 
have said ? ” 

Prudence rose with dignity, looking first at 
the portrait of Rosetta, and then fixing her pale 
blue eyes upon Mary’s face. She stood very erect, 
as a queen might stand when imposing a sentence 
beyond appeal. Involuntarily, Mary did homage 
to certain royal qualities which expressed them- 
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selves in her voice, her bearing, and the austere hues 
of her delicately modelled face. None beholding 
her could doubt "that this was a woman of exquisite 
refinement, of a purity unassailable, just, according 
to her lights, unselfish, and capable of unswerving 
devotion to her ideals and convictions. 

“ I will answer that question, Mary* Mauleverer, 
although it is irrelevant and unseemly. To me, it is 
little short of an outrage that you should ask it. 
And yet, from my knowledge of you, I acquit 
you of any desire to lacerate our most sacred feel¬ 
ings. Rosetta is dead, but she still lives for us, 
and she will live again for her child, our dearest 
possession, without which life would be empty 
indeed. We made mistakes in our upbringing of 
Rosetta, but if, in spite of the shocking conditions 
you have revealed to us, she was able, under God’s 
mercy, to confront them steadfastly and valiantly, 
why then our upbringing of her, with its many 
errors, stands justified before God and man. Had 
it been otherwise, had she betrayed our belief in 
her purity, had she violated the solemn pledges 
of the marriage sacrament, why then,” her voice 
broke, "of all women in the world we should be 

the most desolate and wretched.” 

“ gut,” Mary hardly spoke above a whisper, 

“ vou would have forgiven her ? ” 

‘‘Forgiven her! What do you mean by for- 
mveness > The word is shamefully abused. Is 
it for us to forgive such offences ? That lies with 
God alone. You press me hard, Mary ; I am at a 
lo<s to understand you, but the tears m your eyes 
plead for you. I cannot answer you, because it is 
impossible for me to think of our dear Rosetta as— 
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as one of the shameless throng. Were she of them 
she would become dead to us in a sense I cannot 
explain—really dead, not a dear part of us as she 
is to-day, not a cherished memory to be enshnned 
for ever, but a strange, unknown woman so far 
removed from us as to be invisible. 

Mary went to the window 

When she turned the Sisters were standing 
together, gazing at the sweet face which smiled 
down so reassuringly upon them. 
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CHAPTER I 

PUERILIA 

For some weeks after the “ passing of Rosetta 
the Aunts slept ill. Speculation ran amok con¬ 
cerning the right administration of a sacred charge. 
Rose was a darling, of course, but so different 
from other little girls whom the ladies had met 
in fiction and real life. Prudence remarked that the 
child’s behaviour when she first learned of her dear 
mother’s death was quite extraordinary. Rose 
adored Rosetta, but no passion of weeping assailed 
her when the Aunts, as tenderly as possible, broke 

the dreadful news. 

J acqueline whispered: 

“ God wanted her, my love.” 

Rose considered this attentively. 

“ Does He want her more than I do ? ” 

“ It was His will that she should go to Him.” 

“ Why didn’t He take His Ex. ? ” 

Jacqueline thought: " Why, indeed ? ” but she 
contented herself with hugging the thin little body 
and stroking the pale little face. Rose moped for 
many days, asking no questions and displaying no 
appetite for food. Gradually she became herself; 
but, a week later, Prudence discovered her alone 
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in the inner drawing-room, staring hungrily at the 
portrait in pastel. Abruptly she said to her aunt: 

" She died because she was good. I'm glad 
that I’m so naughty.” 

“ But you're not naughty ! ” 

“ I feel naughty. VVhen I’m alone I say- 
damn ! ” 

Prudence exhibited no acerbity; for the moment 
words failed her. Rose continued calmly : 

“ When His Ex. is angry he say ‘ Damn ’ and 
‘ God-damn ! ' ” 

“ You must promise me that you will never 
use those dreadful words. It would grieve her ” 
—Prudence pointed a thin shaking finger at the 
portrait. 

“ I ’spect it would,” Rose replied gravely, but 

she made no pledges, murmuring half to herself: 

“If I’m too good I shall die before I’m growed 
)> 

up. 

Her vivid imagination distressed the poor ladies, 
who had been hard upon Rosetta because they 
themselves were utterly lacking in this divine gift. 
They became alarmed when they found out that 
Rose had created for herself an invisible playmate 
named Miss Marguerite. In a cherished pocket 
the child carried an old pack of cards, and with these 
she played endless games of “ Old maid" and 
“ Beggar my neighbour” but always with Miss 
Marguerite. One day Jacqueline asked her, as Rose 
was shuffling the cards for a fresh deal. 

“ Who won that last game ? 

“ Miss Marguerite ; but you know she cheats ! 

“ It's ncanny,” said Jacqueline to Prudence. 

“ We must deal with her very tenderly.” 
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The child created other invisible persons, with 
whom she carried on interminable conversations. 
A certain Mrs. Brockenhurst lived in the cottage 
occupied by Mrs. Veal. She was a sad invalid, 
who took her breakfast in bed, and disliked fat. 
Rose would say mournfully to Jacqueline, who was 
showing surprising aptitudes for this new game : 

“ Pore Mrs. Brockenhurst is no better this morn¬ 
ing. I shall ask Dr. Pogany to call.” 

“ What's the matter with her ? ” 

“She’s in bed, rather regretting the birth of 

twins 1 " 

In desperation Jacqueline demanded of Prudence : 

“ Where does she get these ideas and words 
from ? ‘ Rather regretting ! ’ Did you ever hear 
the like ? ” 

“ In India, she may have overheard these aston¬ 
ishing expressions. Do you think we ought to 
correct her ? ” 

“ Oh no,” said Jacqueline. “ I am terrified of 
losing her confidence. She might confine her 
attention entirely to Miss Marguerite and that 
bothering Mrs. Brokenhurst.” 

To be candid, Aunt Jacqueline was slightly 
jealous of Mrs. Brockenhurst, who absorbed indeed 
too much of Rose’s attention. Rose said : 

“ She’s so silly about those babies—girls, too. 
I was asked to the christenin’, but I didn’t go. 
Do you blame me?’’ 

“ Far from it,” replied Jacqueline. 

A year after her mother’s “ passing,” the child 
had an exciting adventure, something which she 
never forgot. It must be remembered that she 
had not seen Rosetta for more than two years. 
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And the Rosetta she had known was now lost to 
memory, because the Rosetta of the picture had 
usurped her place. Tongues of angels could not 
have persuaded Rose that the mother of her dreams 
was other than a laughing girl, with sparkling eyes, 
and always dressed in sprigged muslin, with a knot 
of blue riband at her throat. 

The adventure took place in late August at 
Bognor. Rose and her nurse were on the beach. 
The Aunts were shopping. Presently a tall lady, 
wearing blue spectacles and a tliick veil, came 
and sat down not far from the child. Rose noticed 
particularly the blue spectacles, and began to 
weave a romance concerning them. The nurse, 
a good woman of Channinster, engaged a few 
months previously, saw with satisfaction that the 
lady—a real lady—was much interested in Rose. 
Within a minute or two, Rosetta—for it was she— 
approached the nurse, and said in a low, soft voice : 
“ Who is that little girl ? ” 

“ Lord Brough's daughter, Madam.” 

« is it possible ? I once knew Lord Brough. 
May I speak to his little daughter ? ” 

“ I'm sure. Madam, that the ladies would have 
no objection. May I inquire your name, Madam ? 

“ Mrs Newman. I am leaving Bognor this after- 


noon. i >> 

“ Come here, Miss Rose, if you please. 

Rose approached with caution. 

“ This lady knows your papa.” 

“You know His Ex.? Do you like him? 


I 


never did.” , ,,,, „ 

“ Miss Rose I Aren’t you forgetting yourself ? 

“I don’t forget His Ex. Once he held both 
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my hands, and told me to pull. When I did, he 
let go, and I went bang on the back of my head. 
We never got on after that.” 

“ Miss Rose, please be good! I don't know 
what Mrs. Newman will think of you.” 

“ Will you shake hands ? ” asked Rosetta, dis¬ 
guising her voice. 

“ All right, but I don’t kiss. Why do you want 
to talk to me ? ” 

“ Because once I had a little airl about your 
age, who looked something like you. 

" Is she dead ? ” 

" I lost her.” 

Rose nodded, fully aware that the word “ dead ” 
was seldom used by real ladies, who substituted 
the funny word “ lost.” Simple, comfortable souls, 
like Crump or Mrs. Veal, seemed to prefer the 
plainer English. 

“ Do you think your little girl went to the good 
place or to the bad place ? ” 

“ To the good place.” 

" Little girls don’t always go there.” 

“ My little girl has gone there.” 

“ Perhaps she met my mother. God wanted 
her most particlerly.” 

After this there was more talk, most of it from 
Rose, but she remembered little else, except that 
she had told the adventure to the Aunts, and 
Aunt Jacqueline had walked out of the sitting-room, 
blowing her nose much louder than Rose herself 
was permitted to do. 

When she was eight years old, another incident 
made a profounder impression. Aunt Prudence 
took her upon her knee and told her that “ His Ex.” 
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was dead. She did not use the word “ lost," and 
said nothing about his going to the good place, 
which struck Rose as odd. Lord Brough’s daughter 
remarked pensively, “ His Ex. used to call me 
an ugly little devil,” whereupon Aunt Prudence 
whispered: “Try to forget that, my darling." 
But she hadn't forgotten it, and a conscientious 
effort to forget it served to impress it indelibly 
upon her memory. Equally vivid was the recol¬ 
lection of travelling to London, and attending a 
service in a big church, where she saw a gentleman 
who was no other than the Prince of Wales. After¬ 
wards, he had spoken to her, and had said in a 
kind voice, “You must never forget that your 
great father served his country faithfully." Then 
he had bent down and kissed her, not once, but 
twice He didn't kiss the Aunts, but they had 
curtseyed to him, as Mrs. Veal curtseyed to them 
—something which Rose had never seen them do 


^She enjoyed one immeasurable advantage denied 
to Rosetta The Easters had four children, including 
a little girl of Rose's age, who, ultimately cut out 
Miss Marguerite entirely. Also, Mr. Easter was a 
“ jokey " man, and as such a source of never-fathng 

int if \f “hat*SThe ‘ jokey' ? » asked Aunt 
Jacqueline It worried her dreadfully that Prudence 
5 nd she were never able to raise the rare laugh 
which rippled so delightfully from firm little lips. 

“ rU tell you,” said Rose. "At luncheon to¬ 
day I found a caterpillar in my lettuce. 

" How horrid ! I hope you took no notice, and 

pretended it wasn’t there . 
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“ Ought I to have done that ? I didn't. I said 
to Mr. Easter: ‘ Oh. there's a green caterpillar in 
my lettuce/ and then he said : 4 A green caterpillar ? 
Well, you needn’t eat him unless you particularly 
want to.' I did laugh. Aunt Prudence and you 
never make jokes like that. He is a nice man.” 

Jacqueline answered dreamily: 44 Your dear 

mother used to say that we couldn’t see the funny 
side of things. I suppose she was right.” 

Before Rose was sixteen she perpetrated this 
epigram: Happiness is independent of Happenings. 
lhe years of her childhood rolled by so swiftly and 
pleasantly that she might have been unconscious of 
their passage had it not been for the alternation of 
the seasons and the change in herself. She was 
happy, because two middle-aged spinsters devoted 
themselves heart and soul to that particular end. 
The same ladies had been devoted to Rose’s mother, 
but in Rosetta’s case they had deemed it a duty 
not to spoil the child, imposing innumerable petty 
tyrannies and restraints. The sense that every act 
was criticised made Rosetta unhappy ; the sense 
that every act was commended made Rose the most 
joyous of children. After her father’s death, she 
became a ward in Chancery. The family solicitor— 
a genial person, whi conveyed the impression that 
time was of no value, an impression subsequently 
obliterated on perusal of liis charges—travelled to 
Charminster to give details, and, incidentally, take 
note of the child's condition and surroundings. By 
the time the young lady reached the age of twenty- 
one she would be worth what old-fashioned folk 
called—a plum. Meanwhile, over and above her 
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allowance of 200/. a year, anything in reason would 
be paid. Horseback exercise, for example. An¬ 
other hundred a year. Anything in reason.' 

“ That will come later,” said Prudence. “ The 
present allowance is ample.” 

“ A capable governess ? ” 

“ She, too, will come later.” 

" Well, well, as I say, in such cases the Court is 
disposed to be generous. Anything in reason, my 
dear Madam, anything in reason.” 

“ We will apply later on.” 

" Yes, yes. Meanwhile—it seems absurd to 
mention it—but forewarned—eh ? Exactly. As 
a ward in Chancery, the young lady cannot marry 
without the Lord Chancellor's consent.” 

“ Bless me ! ” said Prudence testily. “ The child 


is not yet nine.” 

“ I merely mention it. And ten years soon pass. 
For that matter, I knew a ward in Chancery who 
wished to marry when she was sixteen. And this 
young lady will' have four thousand per a?wum—a. 
snug income, very ! ” 

In due time a French governess came to the Dower 
House, a charming woman (carefully chosen by Mary 
Mauleverer), who understood the Aunts. When she 
praised Rose's accent, the child said : 

" Aunt Jacqueline will be pleased. She taught 

me what I know.” . . 

Already the child had developed a passion for 

reading, and, much to the disappointment of the 

ladies, rejected as dull the dear familiar books 

wliich had entranced them forty ^ years before. 

Mr. Easter spoke of Rose as the rime Spirit, 

being at some pains to explain to the ladie^ the new 
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constructive ideas now percolating everywhere, and 
their relation to Youth and Age. The ladies lent 
attentive ears to the clergyman of the parish, but 
it is to be feared that they understood little of 
what he said. Prudence would say, not quite so 
didactically as of yore: " I don’t notice these 
changes, Mr. Easter, and surely you will admit that 
the great' fundamental principles which govern 
human conduct are the same ? ” 

“ Subject to modification—yes.” 

” What modification ? ,f 

“ The increasing intelligence of the proletariat, 
for example.” 

" How can that modify fundamental principles ? ” 

“ Let us admit that what was regarded as fun¬ 
damental in the days of the Plantagenets is not 
so regarded now. My father, a squarson-” 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” 

" Half squire, half parson, and a very sound 
thinker, held that men and women should be 
content in the sphere in which they were born. 
That point of view is almost obsolete.” 

“ I grieve to hear it.” 

Then he would smile pleasantly and change the 
subject. Once a month he wrote to a certain Mrs. 
Newman, the wife of a novelist now coming to the 
front, and these letters can be summed up in a 
phrase: “ It is well with the child.” 

Between the ages of seven and sixteen the 
greatest influence in Rose’s life was the portrait of 
her mother. Jacqueline stumbled upon this illumi¬ 
nating discovery. One morning, before the death of 
Lord Brough, Rose had been extremely disobedient 
and for a punishment was set the task of copying 
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out ten times the line “ Obedience is necessary to 
Success.” This axiom, neatly framed in plain oak, 
hung upon the walls of the old schoolroom, and Ro¬ 
setta must have copied it, also as a punishment, at 
least ten thousand times. Presently Jacqueline came 
in brimming over with forgiveness and tenderness, 
to find the imp busily engaged in flicking ink upon 
the axiom itself and the wall upon which it hung. 

“ What are you doing ? ” gasped the Aunt. 

“ I’m Moses,” replied Rose gravely ; “ and these, 
she indicated the blots with a wave of the pen, “ are 
a plague of locusts.” 

“ You are a wicked little girl, said Jacqueline, 


S0 ‘‘Tknow I am ; that’s why Moses sent the locusts 

t0 THsrevelation of a dual identity only exasperated 
Jacqueline. But she felt unequal to deal with such 
t moral exigency. Prudence must be consulted at 
once Unwilling to leave Moses with the locusts, 
she ied the prophet into the inner drawing-room, 
and then went in search of Prudence, to whom the 

Sa -' mustier occur again. Flinging ink ! 

W The AunUst^at^h other in sore perplexity 
As vet no serious punishment had been inflicted upon 
Ros y e Prudence retired for a moment and returned 
with' a tiny ivory-handled "ding-whip, an ear y 

"ssdh.'E S5 SmS- 

“ Oh Sister ! If we should hurt her too much 
“ Take it,” said Prudence.^ 

“ Sister—I—I can’t do it. 
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“ I don’t ask you to do it. Take the whip! 
Now.” Prudence held out her thin, white hand, 
palm uppermost. " Give me one. Don’t be foolish, 
Jacqueline ! One firm cut, if you please.” 

Jacqueline inflicted a stripe that could not have 
seriously damaged a fly. 

“ pish ! ” exclaimed Prudence scornfully. “ Much, 
much harder.” 

In her agitation Jacqueline struck too hard. 
Prudence winced, but she endured the pain with 
Spartan fortitude. 

“ Thank you,” she said. “ Where is the child ? ” 

“ In the drawing-room.” 

“ What! You left her alone with the china ? ” 

“ Gracious ! I never thought of that.” 

In silence the Aunts descended to the first floor. 
The door of the drawing-room was ajar, and through 
it came the sound of a childish voice. 

“ What is she up to now ? ” murmured Jacqueline. 

The ladies peered in. Rose was upon her knees 
in front of her mother’s portrait. She was praying 
fervently: 

“ Oh, my dear, make me good like you 1 I am 
such a naughty little maid ! ” 

The ladies went silently upstairs. A few minutes 
later Jacqueline found Rose very subdued. Acting 
under instructions, she said gently : 

“ Aunt Prudence and I are not going to punish 
you because we are sure you know how naughty 
you have been, and that you will try hard to be 
better in the future.” 

For several days Rose remained as meek as the 
Moses she had impersonated. 

After this incident they sought and found oppor- 
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tunities to leave Rose alone with her mother’s 
picture. Indeed, this realisation of the fact that 
Rosetta lived in the heart of her child became a 
beacon to the Aunts. By it they steered an un¬ 
swerving course. They began to talk to Rose of her 
mother, relating incidents of her childhood, display¬ 
ing work done by her—the first sampler, a book¬ 
marker, and a score of similar treasures, over which 
Rose gloated delightedly. Is it necessary to add 
that the departed mother was visualised as a saint, 
impeccable, a gem of “ purest ray serene ” ? In 
their hearts the ladies had enshrined Rosetta as 
saint indeed, inasmuch as she had endured patiently 
a martyrdom of six long years. It is tragic to reflect 
that good women, actuated by the best motives, 
make the profoundest and most far-reaching 

blunders. , A „ 

Moreover, different as their treatment of Rose 

was from that accorded to Rosetta, the extremes 
met upon the seamy side of things, or, it would be 
more correct to sav, stopped short of Hog Lane and 
all it included. Evil as an abstraction was familiar 
enough to the child; evil, in its material aspect 
of poverty, ignorance, and vice, was deliberately 

ignored. 

The blinds remained down. 



CHAPTER II 


WHICH INTRODUCES VERE 

When Rose was fourteen Mr. Easter offered to 
teach her Latin. His daughter, Vere, who had cut 
out poor Miss Marguerite in Rose’s affections, 
happened to have inherited her father’s scholarly 
tastes. She was a year older than Rose, and a 
dominating influence in her life, although Rose— 
so the Vicar remarked—possessed the stronger 
character. Mrs. Easter was a mother cut true to 
the Mauleverer pattern, and therefore persona 
gratissima at the Dower House. Her other chil¬ 
dren were exactly like her, and with them we are 
not concerned except collectively. As so many 
pounds of solid conventionality they presented to 
Vere (who resembled her father) and Rose a burden 
to be shouldered, although not without protest. 
Mrs. Easter may be adequately described as a “ nice ” 
woman. The adjective was always in her too prim 
mouth. The Vicar’s sermons, Rose’s Sunday frocks, 
the miniatures of the Aunts, the herbaceous border 
at the Dower House, were alike commended as 
“ rather nice! ” For the rest she was plump, 
motherly in appearance, wore her hair in smooth 
Madonna bands, and was counted by all Char- 
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minster to be exactly what a clergyman’s wife should 
be. To crown her perfections, she belonged to an 
ancient county family. 

Vere had been a thorn in her side. Vere had 
ideas! Were it not heresy, if not blasphemy, to 
question the rulings of Providence, Vere ought to 
have been bom a boy instead of a tomboy. She 
looked like a jolly boy, being blessed with a dis¬ 
arming grin and most powerful muscles. With the 
gloves (she subscribed to buy a set) Vere could hold 
her own with a brother a year older than herself. 
She climbed trees and robbed nests. She played 
cricket when she got the chance and loathed the 
piano. She mimicked dear Mrs. Pogany to her faoe. 
Rose adored her. 

It was Vere who shouted with laughter when 
Mrs. Easter was reading aloud “ The Pillars of the 
House ” to Rose and the other children. 

“ It’s such fun," she replied, when Mrs. Easter 
paused to inquire the reason of this mistimed 

hilarity. 

“ Fun ? " 

“ Rather—isn’t it, Rose ? 

“ Yes," said Rose, now giggling convulsively.^ 

“ I can enjoy a joke as well as anybody, re¬ 
marked the Vicar’s wife, but Miss Yonge is not 
trying to be funny, I can assure you. 

“ That’s it," spluttered Vere. ^She s funny 

without knowing it—isn't she, Rose ? 

" Yes," said Rose. ...... 

“ If you would kindly explain to my limited m- 

telligence what you both mean, I should be obliged. 

Vere considered this soberly, understudying her 

father. 
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“ One can’t explain jokes to people who don’t see 
them. What makes me laugh is that there are so 
many pillars to this old maid’s house.” 

“ Oh ! That's your idea of fun, is it ? I should 
have supposed that a gifted authoress like Miss 
Yonge had a right to introduce as many characters 
as sie pleased. I may tell you that the children 
in this book were drawn from'life, from the children 
of the Bishop of Meichcstcr.’ 

This produced a calming effect. A bishop fully 
robed, inspired awe. Yere murmured reflectively : 

” Yes ; that makes a difference. I’ll try to laugh 

inside.” 

The reading continued without further inter¬ 
ruption. 

Of course, the Aunts remarked that Latin was 
all very well for boys who could not possibly be 
turned into gentlemen without it, but surely Rose 
might employ her time to better advantage. Not¬ 
withstanding, the lessons began, and Rose went 

1 ^ er P oc ^ et ^ S ^P S of paoer covered 
wrth Latin words, and repeated to Crump, who was 

lyncal when alone in her pantry, the set of verses 
beginning: 

Common are to either sex, ; 

Artifex and op if ex . . . 

To be candid, neither Vere nor Rose sucked quite 
as much pleasure out of the Latin primer as d d 
fo example, the Lady jane Grey; but they loved 
Mr. Easters jests, which punctuated agreeably 
tiresome idioms The Vicar, for his pS wis 

never happier than when the little girls were vrith 
him, and he taught them, quite VoSSy 
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many things more important than £ dead language, 
infusing that love of knowledge for its own sake 
which had distinguished him as a scholar. He 
called the pair “ Notes of Interrogation,” and 
answered their questions with discreet humour, 
laughing with his pupils, never at them. In a dim 
confused way Rose began to grope for what she 
felt, but didn't know, stretching out delicate ten¬ 
tacles, fastening tight on to what provoked curi¬ 
osity, divining, with her mother's instinct, that a 
fascinating universe encompassed the garden of 


the Dower House. 

The time has come when we must attempt her 
portrait. At fifteen she was attractively plain, 
with no promise of Rosetta's beauty. Tall, and 
very thin, she carried above too narrow shoulders 
a head that intelligent strangers stared at with 
interest and curiosity—a head not unlike her famous 
father's, with the grimness and cruelty left out. 
Colour brightened the whole face, which had lost 
its sallow complexion; you looked in vain for the 
plowing damask rose-cream of Rosetta but a suffused 
pink indicated sound health. The head was too 
long and the features salient. She was proud of 
possessing the Mauleverer nose delicately aquiline, 
with extremely thin and sensitive nostrils Her 
teeth very white and well-shaped, revealed them¬ 
selves easily; the chin stuck out fearlessly rather 
than appressively. The eyes were delightful— 
finely set and of a vivid blue. Her hands and feet 

W< Twice! ? duAig h, h n er life, she had visited Mauleverer 
Court, accompanied by the Aunts, who ever since 
that memorable and painful scene with Mary at 
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the Dower House, had regarded the wife of the 
Head of the Family as " odd " and " un-English.” 
Mary had promised Rosetta that she would keep 
an eye on the child. And, at Rosetta's request, she 
had written to Lord Brough explaining at length 
the peculiar circumstances of Rosetta’s “ passing ” 
He had replied curtly that in his opinion the par¬ 
ties to the pious fraud had acted with a ridiculous 
Jack of common sense. However, they could please 
themselves. Rosetta was dead to him, he added 

and he hoped that he would never hear her name 
again. 

In the next editions of •• Burke ” and “ Dcbrett ” 

d K ath i WaS u duly rCCOrded - Se P timus and 

she went abroad ; the world, as Rosetta had fore- 
seen, supposed that Lord Brough’s wife had either 
killed herself or perished of remorse. 

Nevertheless, complications arose after Lord 
Brough s death. He died intestate, and as he had 

estate' 0 Tlh° Setta Sh f WaS e,,titled to P art °f 

Ills estate. This was explained to her by the Vicar 
of Charminster, to whom she wrote inreply that 
she could never touch a farthing of her late his 

. t iS€SB?rIES 

come unsettled ” which k neaitn y to t>e- 
depending more' upon the P gasttf 
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squeamish ladies like to admit. Mary, of course, 
saw deep into the artless soul of the Aunts, and 
wrote to Mrs. Newman in her turn that it was “ well 
with the child.” 

Vere Easter kept Rose wholesomely mischievous. 
Long before the Latin lessons began Rose had con¬ 
fessed to her friend that it was no fun at all being 
naughty at home, because the Aunts never really 
punished her, but contented themselves with slightly 

reproachful glances. . 

“ I feel,” said Rose, with happy inspiration, that 
I*m slapping Aunt Jacqueline—and she is such a 
dear. Yesterday I put sugar into the salt-cellars 
when Mrs. Pogany came to luncheon, and Aunt 
Jacqueline said it was a little harmless jest. Harm¬ 
less ! 1 looked such a fool! ” M 

“ We must do something up here, replied her 


^The^swSig evolved itself, with alluring ex¬ 
citements and procrastinations, into this. The 
Vicarage faced Charminster High Street, and on 
foggy evenings, after tea and before Crump arrived to 
S Miss Rose to the Dower House it was possible 
^ slio out of a convenient side door and spend 
a° dellnous five minutes in the High Street. Rose, 

racking her brain to discover some original form 
racking conceived the idea of startling 

solitaxy^foot-passengeis who chose to walk in the 

S^fof B riin w<»'i y The girls Liked, each upon 
ormosite sides of the street, holding the wool nose- 
Wh When the wool came mto sudden contac 
whh a face it broke, and before the stranger could 
hnd out what extraordinary thing had struck him, 
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the girls were swallowed up in the friendly darkness. 
\ ere, fired to higher achievement, borrowed without 
leave her brother’s fishing-rod. To attach a bunch 
of keys to the end of a line, to sit at an open win¬ 
dow upon the second storey, and drop the keys behind 
some old gentleman hurrying home to his muffin 
and then to raise the point of the rod so that the 
ke\s dangled out of sight while the old gentleman 
gropi-d about on the pavement, afforded the young 

inn a H th<? greater because ^ manifestation 
of it had to be suppressed. We refrain from describ¬ 
ing other pranks which at any rate served the 

purpose of preventing Rose from becoming a prig 
Majora canamus. b "‘‘o* 

Verc was sixteen when her sharp little ears 
caught a whisper against the fair fame of Rose’s 
mother. Like Rose, she had come to regard Rosetta 
as a saint in sprigged muslin, some one to be spoken 
o in a reverential, subdued tone. The Rose wli 

ve , d , ra £ el y of this wonderful mother was an 
utterlyd^ferent creature to her familiar friend and 

°V hat a *r count fascinating, because not so easily 

would have had upon her and d T‘ hcr 
= ■■ 

Eastcrw^\f S home h To d Cham eV t ery m ° nth Mrs ' 

from four till six The f entIew °men 

—"“v i-SSr,s 
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were never missed by Colonel Pook’s wife, or Mrs. 
Hooton, or Mrs. Pogany. Mrs. Hooton was the 
lady we have met before as Laura Pogany. She 
had married Hooton, the auctioneer and real estate 
agent of Charminster. Hooton ought to have been 
master of a lower form in Charminster Grammar 
School. He presented a slack, loosely put-together 
appearance, and had succeeded a burly father, who 
had built up a substantial business. 

Laura Hooton was described by Rose’s French 
governess as une bonne gazette du pays'. She knew, 
“ as a fact, my dear,” all that had happened in 
Charminster since she came to it as a baby and 
much that had not happened also Possibly she 
was never so happy as when talking about the ladies 
of the Dower House. Mrs. Pook, whose husband 
had come to the sleepy old town because good and 
cheap golf could be enjoyed on the downs to the 
north of the residential quarter, listened with 
ill-concealed impatience when Laura was Mau- 
leverine” as she called it. The ladies had not 
called upon Mrs. Pook, and Laura, of course, was 

ma Vem U iL a "’hove 0 Hnf about handing seed-cake 
and brown bread-and-butter, when Mrs. Pook said 

‘“‘why d0 these old maids give themselves such 

V C ere°'b^me’interested at once. She disliked 
Mrs. Pook, she was always amused by Mrs. Hooton, 
and she adored the Aunts. 

“ As a new-comer I daresay you notice th.n&s 
which escape us, but when you are with them 
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drinking tea out of those wonderful Nankin cups, 
do they really strike you as giving themselves airs ? 
I should be so interested to know.” 

” I am not one of the privileged few who do 
drink tea with them. They have not honoured 
me by calling upon so humble a person as myself." 

“ I’m so sorry," murmured Laura. ” You have 
met them elsewhere ? ” 

“ I have not.” 

Vere edged nearer, wriggling with delight, confi¬ 
dent that Laura would land heavily in one moment 
and thinking, “ Wouldn’t I like to have a go at her 
myself—old beast! ” 

Laura said silkily: 

" Then how do you know that they give them¬ 
selves airs ? 


ins enough for me to see them sail into church ” 
said Mrs. Pook. " And when I remember that their 
sister ran away from her husband with another 
man leaving poor Lord Brough, whom my dear 
husband knew intimately, to die in South Africa 

1 t0 u mysdf a more humility in enter¬ 
ing the House of God would not be out of place.” 

Laura caught a glimpse of Veres horror-stricken 
face and lost her head. 

Shush-h-h-h! ” she commanded, as if she were 
speaking to a fractious child. 

Really, Mrs. Hooton, I think you forget yourself 

liTyou in S* ^ a f ° 01, n ° r 3 g0SSip ' 1 dea ‘ : 

With that she rose majestically and sailed across 
the room, leaving Vere staring open-mouthed aTt 
quivering and enmson visitor. 

" What did she mean ? " gasped Vere. '■ What- 
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ever did she mean, Mrs. Hooton ? How dare she 
speak like that of Rose’s mother ? ” 

Once more the unhappy Laura enjoined silence, 
with a sibilant “ Shush-h-h-h ! ” 

Vere offered seed-cake to a lady who already 


was unable to dispose of a large slice, and very 
nearly dropped the brown bread-and-butter. Laura 
followed Mrs. Pook. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said in a frightened 
whisper. “ I quite lost my head, but that terrible 
story has been buried with the poor lady herself. 
The Misses Mauleverer know nothing about it— 
nothing at all. They think that Lady Brough 
died before she ran away. She is a sort of saint 
to them. There has been for years what my father, 
Dr Pogany, calls ‘a conspiracy of silence’ to 
keep from the Sisters the dreadful truth. And 
the little girl has made a saint of her mother also. 
Forgive me for speaking rudely, but I was terrified 
because Vere Easter, who is the dearest friend of 
little Rose Brough, overheard every word you said. 

Mrs Pook was a jealous, dyspeptic creature, 
but sound enough at core She was horrified. 
Laura was distracted by fright or she might have 
perceived that she had indeed landed ^ heavily. 

" Dear me! ” exclaimed Mrs. Pook. I am very 
much distressed, Mrs. Hooton You will have 
to smooth things over to Vere Easter I promise 
to make the only amend possible. I mil join 
your kind conspiracy of silence. I am truly most 

concerned.” 

“ Thank you,” said Laura. 

A few minutes later she managed to comer 
Vere. She took the girl's hand and patted it. 
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( “ I must tell you the truth,” she said gravely. 
\ ou are too young, remember, to understand, 
or to pass judgment. Lady Brough, poor unhappy 
woman ! did leave her husband, who behaved with 
shocking cruelty to her. She died within a week, 
how and when and where we don’t know. The 
Aunts don't know it." 

Vere gasped. The spheres seemed to be reeling. 
Like Rose, she had been brought up on the old 
system, swathed in cotton-wool. This was her first 
intimate contact with deadly sin. 

“ She went away with another man ? ” 

es , m y dear. It would be wicked to lie to 

you. 

I hei \i t r en ”~ V f e 6 rew white—"she broke 
the Seventh Commandment ? ” 

“ Alas!—yes.” 

As tenderly as possible, because Laura had loved 
and admired Rosetta, the matron explained to the 
maid how the disaster had come to pass, and the 
inviolate silence concerning it in Charminster 
Vhen she ha d finished , V ere understood Simly 

Laura conduded be quite thc ^ 

|| *■* this ,rom you.- 

“ ?u lr> ' ^ . d< r ar> ^ we have buried it.” 
ever Uved.” ^ perfect -‘ he bes ‘ woman who 

« p 0 ” must f °rget, as I have forgotten.” 

. ,, u ’ see * you haven’t forgotten And I 
shall never forget-not if I Uve to be. hundred ” 

After this a certain constraint insidiously estab- 
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lished itself between Vere and Rose. Inevitably 
when Rose spoke of the dear saint, Vere remained 
miserably silent, crimson at first with a confusion 
which did not escape the sharp eyes of Rose, who 
leapt to the conclusion that poor Vere, with what 
might be called an uninteresting mother, was slightly 
bored and conceivably jealous—a horrid thought, 
but not to be evaded by a logical mind. Soon 
afterwards she ceased to mention her mother to her 
friend. Nevertheless there were allusions. It hap¬ 
pened that Vere was discussing with Rose the case 
of a servant sent away from the Vicarage because 
she pilfered. The thief was young and pretty, 
and a favourite with the children. Vere said em¬ 


phatically : . , „ , . 

“ I’ve talked it over with Father. Florne was 

sacked against his wish.' 

“ What ? ” , , 

" Mother told him before me that she was mistress 

in her own house and must be allowed a free hand 
with the maids, which bowled poor Father out; but 
lie confided to me that Florrie came from Hog Lane, 
and that pilfering was in her blood. He made me 
see that even the greatest sms like breaking the 
Commandments, may be committed under extenu¬ 
ating circumstances. 

“ Vere! " 

“ I thought you would be surprised. It rather 
staggered me. And he knocked me bang off my 
legs when he went on to say that, however much 
we hated the sin, we should have compassion on 
the sinner, and that the wisest man who ever hv^ 
could never really take into account the excuses 
that might be made for the sinner—things like 
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heredity, and surroundings, and physical weakness, 
and all that. I wish you could have heard him." 

“ He would have let Florrie go on associating 
with us ? " 

Vere smiled, catching a faint echo of the Aunts. 

“ I suppose it’s like this : He thinks that Florrie 
would not be likely to turn us into thieves, and 
we might help to make her a little bit more 
honest." 


“ Vere, there is something in that." 

Then Vere, hardly conscious of what she was 
attempting to do, instinctively feeling her wav, 
said impressively : 

It comes to this, Rose, w r e’re all sinners. I’m 
outrageously disobedient and cheeky to my elders 
and betters. The recording angel, all things con¬ 
sidered, may think me worse than Florrie." 

“ What rubbish ! ” 

" [ tell you there’s a lot in it.” 

“ There are saints and sinners. My mother 
was a saint.” 

Silence! 


“ Vou will admit that she was a saint ? ” 

‘‘ Well, I didn’t know her." 

Do you think my Aunts would lie about 
her ? 

Of course not; but do sisters even ever really 
know each other? The Aunts think you frightfully 

you" 1 y ° U dlCd ’ theyd make a little saint 0>f 


“ What nonsense ! " 

* WeU ; I ve m ^de up my mind to 
and sin. 


study sinners 


Vere, that does sound exciting." 
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“ It's what we’re here for. Father divides the 
lot of us into helpers and hinderers, builders and 
breakers. Up to date I’ve been a hinderer and a 
breaker. I may have had the cheek to think I 
was a helper, but Father rather flattened that 
idea by pointing out that the worst hinderers 
were those who fatly believed themselves to be 

helpers. I had an awful suspicion-” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ Rose, I hardly dare whisper it. I had the 
strangest’feeling that he was thinking of Mother." 

“ Vere, what awful things you do say!—but I 

like you to say them to me." 

“ I must speak out to somebody. When Mother 
is pi-jawing me, and what she calls ‘ helping,' I 
feel a regular devil." 

“ \ U nt Prudence remarked last Sunday that 
your mother was a truly good and virtuous wo¬ 
man." .... . , 

“ I daresay. All the same, I ( believe in my bones 

that she’s one of the hinderers." 

Upon top of this confidential conversation came 

an exciting experience with the V,car. His pupils 
were construing the passage in Livy which describes 
the leap of Curtins into the chasm which lie sooth¬ 
sayers declared could only be filled with Rome s 
greatest treasure. This led, naturally into a d,ses¬ 
sion of heroes who had sacrificed heir lives for others 
and the quoting by the Vicar of the familiar text : 
•'Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” Whereupon, to 
the amazement of Rose and the parson, Vere said 

ab “Tcan think of a greater love even than that. 
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“ Can you ? ” said her father. 

Yere was scarlet, as she asked: “ Would it not 
show even greater love if a man risked his soul for a 
friend ? ” 

Mr. Easter looked at her, wondering why the 
maid blushed. She was thinking of Rosetta. * 

“ What have you in your mind, child ? ” 

“ Suppose a man or a woman committed a deadly 
sin for love of a friend ? ” 

The Vicar sighed, for he too thought of Rosetta, 

beholding her beautiful face, hearing her soft voice,’ 

sensible that such a sinner might well be forgiven 

because she had loved much. He glanced at Rose, 

struck, perhaps for the first time, by the change 

in his pupils, no longer to be reckoned as chil¬ 
dren. 


“ You have touched,” he replied slowly, “ upon 
the supreme question. Only a bold man would 
presume to answer it; and I am not bold. I 
have held what some of our friends in Charminster 
indict as odd ’ views upon the question of seeking 
salvation and these are deep matters for two little 
maids. Still, I’m not such a coward as to evade the 
issue. The seeking of our own salvation, regardless 
of everything else, of which we have such remarkable 
examples in St. Simeon Stylitcs and St. Mary of 
Fgypt and thousands of like misguided folk,'has 
done much to injure the tme teaching of Christ 
The enemies of Christianity accuse us of seeking 

rJT ^ often at the expense 

of others. If it is so sought. I fear that itYnay 

not be gained To imperil it with deliberation 
no matter what the motive may be. is a tremen¬ 
dously grave matter. The issue would he between 
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the man who took such risks and his God, be¬ 
cause God alone could read his heart.” Then he 
added quietly: “You two are growing up fast, 
but don’t perplex your minds with these problems 
yet. They must be faced when you attain to your 
full stature.” 


CHAPTER III 

ENTER DEREK DEVENISH 

Rose was allowed certain recreations denied to 
Rosetta. She learned to play tennis well, to ride, 
and to dance. The dancing classes were held at 
the Vicarage during the winter, when a mistress 
came once a week from London. Rosetta, without 
lessons, had taken to dancing nearly as quickly and 
easily as a swallow learns to fly, but Rose, not so 
graceful, had to be taught carefully. 

At the first dancing class, when she was nine 
years old, she met Derek Devenish, a handsome 
boy of fourteen. After that winter Derek voted 
dancing a bore, and never appeared again as a 
pupil, but he met Rose frequently, and she de¬ 
veloped for him the same extravagant admiration 
which Septimus Lovibond had inspired lone ago 
in Rosetta. K 68 

The Devenish family had come to Charmin- 
ster just after Lord Brough’s death. They were 
quality, and received as such by the townspeople 
who wondered what wind had blown the straneem 
mto so quiet a port. The obvious answer was 
poverty, against which the best have to trim sail. 
Somehow it was understood, after many repetitions, 
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that Mr. Devenish might have “ done anything ” 
so often an excuse for doing nothing. Laura 
Pogany, on the eve of becoming a bride, spoke 
of him as “ dashing.” He had a distinguished air, 
and a leg that would bear comparison with Sir 
Willoughby Patteme's. His position became im- 
pregnably secure when it was known that the 
Misses Mauleverer had called upon Mrs. Devenish, 
a little nondescript woman with a nervous manner 
and a frightened expression in her eyes. Derek was 
the only child. 

Within a year, it leaked out that Mr. Devenish, 
whose name figured honourably in “ Burke,” held 
smashing views on* subjects dear to the heart of 
Charminster. He knew intimately Anti-Christ, as 
the famous member for Northampton was then 
called. He scoffed at parsons, doctors, lawyers, 
and schoolmasters, disposing of them collectively 
as “ humbugs, tliieves, and liars.” This was hard 
to bear, even from the third cousin of a marquis, 
but the fact that he was handsome tempered re¬ 
probation. 

Mr. Devenish had taken upon a twenty years’ 
lease a pretty cottage, with a garden sloping to 
the Char. In summer-time, Derek would punt up 
the stream to the Dower House, and invite the 
Aunts to spend an hour with him on the placid 
river. He taught Rose to punt, and suggested 
to the ladies the propriety of presenting a punt 
to their niece upon her next birthday, a suggestion 
gratefully adopted. 

By this time the Aunts had almost forgotten 
the existence of Septimus Lovibond, and his flir¬ 
tation with Rosetta. They were aware vaguely 
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that Septimus was prosperous, for they heard once 
a year from his dear mother. It never occurred 
to them that history lias an exasperating habit 
of repeating itself. They liked Derek, because 
he had curly hair and nice eyes, and of course he 
was a Devenish. The father’s opinions did not 
affect them, because none quoted them to the 
ladies, certainly not Mr. Devenish himself, who 
drank tea out of the Nankin cups and discoursed 
about Oriental china, of which he was a connoisseur. 
He recognised the Misses Maulevcrer as fine poree- 
kun, and like Dr. Pogany, spoke of them as bate 
tendre. He challenged pity by describing himself 
as a man of losses, with no mention of the turf 
where he had squandered a modest fortune. Derek 

th ° Char ™ instcr grammar school, 
much to the young gentleman’s disgust. He said 


r , 1 P ut down for ^y father’s old house at 
Eton when \ was three years old.” 

" P )oes E make much difference ? ” 

to a kid” N ° USe ' though ' tr y in S t0 explain that 

lie calleci Rose "Kiddy,” an d "Kid,” and 
K i i ^ onve y in g the impression that she might 
^She did ^ bemg addressed b Y him at all. § 

When she was fifteen and Derek just twentv 

mLte°r Un Bank a *“• pi f tchforked int0 the Ch 

managed by ilr. wS^D^k Tged “d 
ously and .mpotently, threatening to enlist Rose' 


“ Why, don’t you ? ” 
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He thrust his hand into his pocket and pulled 
out sixpence. 

“ Heads I do, tails I don’t. Which do you want 

it to be, Kiddie ? ” 

“ Heads,” murmured Rose. 

He spun the coin. 

“ It’s tails.” 

This incident impressed Rose. She grasped 
the notion that she was a factor in Derek’s life 
If she had said “ tails ” he would have inferred 
that she wished him to become a clerk. He knew 
now that she entertained ambitions for him, coun¬ 
selled a dash for the open, a flight into the blue. 

As he pocketed the coin, he said ruefully : 

“ I might have won the Victoria Cross.' 

“Youmavyet.” 

That challenged his attention. Evidently, the 
fall of the sixpence had not closed the affair for 
her. Then, very savagely, letting lumself go, he 


Sa *“ Mother and I are under father’s heel.” 

Derek! , 

“ You are old enough to know, and wise enough 

to keep a secret. I shall talk to you as I would 

to a sFster. Thank the Lord, I haven t got one. 

H R d ose U shiver r ed! 0 but she tingled with impatience 


brute to her. Everybody knows it 
except your aunts. Everybody talks about it, 
whTch is so awful for her. Beats me, why she 


which is so 
stuck to him. 


'' Derek t You don’t know what you are saying. 

“ Don’t I, just! Now, look here, if I tell you 
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something, will you swear that wild horses won’t 
drag it from you ? ” 

‘‘No, nor the tame asses in Charminstcr.” 

“ Kid, you’re a rum 'un ; that’s why I tell you 

things. Now, don’t jump out of your skin, but 

mark me well. I’m as strong as a bull, but he’s 

stronger. Luckily, he’s not quite so hefty as he 

used to be, and more or less out of condition I’m 

fit, and hard as nails. I can take a lot of punish- 

ment—-and lie can’t. If I caught him on the point 

point of the jaw, that is—he'd be down and out 

Now-pull yourself together !-I’ m going to do it- 

I m going to thrash him, as he’s thrashed me ” 

Rose gasped. 

“ Not because he thrashed you ? ” 

v N ^° ’ , b ? cause h ?’ s bcen such a brute to her. 
You don t know, Kid, you can’t imagine, what a 
brute a man can be to his own wife ” 

“ I can imagine—horrors.” 

Oiif h nf ? PreSS -° n Upon her face P er plexed him. 
Out of some inner zone of subconsciousness rose 

the conviction that she did know. She tried to 

remember why she knew, and failed. But the 

odd feeling remained that brutality had come 

into her own life. She heard Derek sayine in hk 
passionate young voice * > g n ms 

I m a beast, said Derek “ T’vp / • ,. . 

you, you poor Uttle Kiddie I mihtn'f f 
told you. I wonder why I did tell y^T” ‘° haVC 
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“ Because you know that I'm your friend." 

“ That’s it." 

Long afterwards, she realised how much this 
talk had affected her. It bore immediate fruit in 
the reflection that her home life was so amazingly 
different from Derek’s. It engendered a desire 
to return some of the love showered upon her¬ 
self More than once, of late, she had avoided 
the daily walk with the Aunts to the high ground, 
where more bracing air might be inhaled. The 
ladies walked slowly, stopping often to admire 
some effect in the landscape or sky. Whenever 
she walked with her aunts, Rose was seized with 
a desire to run, the instinct of healthy youth to 
bound on, leaving age belund. She wanted, also, 
to outstrip their slow talk and halting thoughts. 
Alwavs, the dear ladies stopped short when con¬ 
fronted by obstacles, turning back upon the weU- 
trodden paths, afraid of the vias encbrosas J Rose 
had come to the conclusion that youth and age 
were happiest in a punt. , Youth with the pole 
expending suppressed energies ; age reclining upon 
soft cusldons watching with introspective placid 
'aze tte world roll by. When the ladies delivered 
themselves of some time-worn platitude, Rose could 
die The pole viciously into the mud, and by the time 
she had P pulled it out again all sense of exasperation 

ha Ace an in h the person of an elderly groom accom¬ 
panied her upon her rides, but she never hesitated 

home slowly, partly 7 *® cool her horse, and also to 
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cool her attendant, who was pledged to discreet 
silence. 

After the talk with Derek, she walked patiently 
with^ the Aunts, smiled when they remarked that 
the “ trees were no longer in full beauty,” and made 
no comment if Aunt Prudence happened to observe 
for the thousand and first time that the liberty 

accorded to young people was likely to degenerate 
into licence. 

Crump, with one eye round the comer, was well 
aware that the blinds remained down. And Ro¬ 
setta’s injunction was not forgotten. But the 
ancient handmaiden could not bring herself to 
break the unwritten law of the Dower House. At 
odd moments, when conscience pricked, she might 

throw oft mysterious hints, which whetted curiosity 
without satisfying it. y 

to Rose 11 iS 8 °' d that 8 ' itters -’ ” she remar ked 
“ Is th at your own, Crumpie ? ” 

R^tta C S d do!!e C so anCient <We CrUmpie ’ beCause 

maxim." R ° Se; ‘ t S what you mi 6 ht call a 
Now what does it convey to you "> ” 

squL U tTerd°fuU y ShakC “ ead "'V^enously. and 

snapping me'upr'' 1 paSS a rCmark vou 

Rose would be inexorable. 

Crumpie, what does it mean "> ” 

of[heblmd mblingly ' Crump "' 0uld lift two incl >« 
Well, Miss Rose, it means for one tiling that 
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under all the pomps and vanities, the eating and 
drinking, the laughing and singing, is a vast deal of 
misery.’' 

“ Crumpie, have you ever been very miserable ? ” 
“ Who hasn’t, Miss ? " 

“ I haven't for one.” 

Then Crump would retire hastily. 

“ I don’t know what your aunts would say, if 
they heard me chattering nonsense, and all the 
silver to clean, too.” 

“ I’ll help to clean the silver—winch is always 
so beautiful Crumpie—if you’ll tell me what made 

you miserable.” . 

But Crump was not to be drawn, even with the 

subtlest flattery. 


When Rose was sixteen, Septimus Lovibond died. 
He had been failing in health for some time; and 
the Vicar of Charminster had long known that the 
end was inevitable. The obituary notices of Paul 
Newman were unanimous in declaring that the loss 
to literature was very great although it was ad¬ 
mitted that the author of Mists had not quite 
realised the expectations which that famous novel 


^Mists” was the first book to captivate the 
interest of the many. Rose had never heard Pau 
Newman’s name. The Vicar commended the novel 
to the Aunts, as one that would be likely to intere. 
Rose. But he was careful not to mention that he 
had received a letter from the widow o the author 
with the book, asking him as a particular favour 0 
arrmee that her daughter should read it. Rosetta 
concluded : “ It deals with life as seen through 
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young eyes, and the treatment throughout is, to my 
mind admirably suggestive, and free from the too 
mawkish sentimentality which does so much to 
spoil a girl’s palate for really nourishing food. Per¬ 
haps you will read it yourself first.” The Vicar did 
so, and was delighted. 

By the luck of things, the book was not read 
aloud Rose devoured it in two sittings. Little 
did she guess that every page was informed by her 
own mother, and that much of that mothers life 
was bemg described with a convincing realism en- 
tirely new to the daughter. Rose, for flic first time, 

'°Mkts nT,. 1 ?, US th ° u S hts P ut int0 worts! 

Mists as the title indicated, obscured the 

tTe?nd th the prmC ! pa i chara *« in the story. At 
the end they soared above them. The novel is now 

so well known that any synopsis of it would be 
unwarrantable. Its effect upon Roc- k h° f 1 ■ 

stef* ssvs s is 

seen that the enjoyment of a book by a new author 
is certain to stimulate an inordinate appetite fo 

"/ he same fare - Vere read the took and 

another novel by the late Paul lfi a ^ reed ^at 

read at nnr, V 5 , aul Ne " f man must be 
read at once. Prudence dipped into “ Mist* ’• 

533 ,XK, “ “ -S 

«o. L“ ffi 3“hS,S ; S5i ttst* 

offSstn! T n ° ° bjeCti ° e " 

and restrained. ° m a pen 50 refined 

Thanks,” said Rose. 

Had she consulted Aunt Jacqueline, there might 
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have been objections, for Jacqueline had never been 
able to purge her mind of a most regrettable in¬ 
cident. She had read with delight Maupassant’s 
“ Collier de Perles,” and had forthwith plunged 
into “ Bel Ami.” Having an ample supply of 
pocket-money, Rose bought Paul Newman’s “ Back 
of Nowhere.” This was the Book (with the capital 
“ B ”) which Septimus had begun to write in New 
Zealand. He re-wrote it after his elopement with 
Rosetta, thanking Fate that he had not published 
it years before. In it he dealt drastically with him¬ 
self and the Parbury System, describing with vivid 
realism his struggles and sufferings after he had lost 

health and fortune and love. , , , , , 

Before Rose was halfway tlirough the book, she 
knew that the Aunts would be hornfied at her read¬ 
ing it But she was too fascinated to lay it aside, 
although sensible that conscience couldn’t be salved 
with the reflection that she had obtained Aunt 
Prudence’s permission to read it. Having read it, 
she made confession to the vicar inviting him to 
impose a penance. The parson read it also, and was 
certainly confounded, but comforted himself with 
the conviction that Rose couldn’t have understood 

ha " The penance is this,” he said. " No more 
Paul Newman for Vere and you till you re out of 

acquiesced. Nevertheless the book 

had discoloured her imagination. It was awful to 
think that Derek might find himself at the Back of 
Nowhere, if he carried out his threat of thrashing 1 m 
father Living in a house with blinds drawn be¬ 
tween'herself and everything disagreeable, she had 
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dismissed the awful possibility as “ unlikely ” to 

Xn J aCk t ° f “ her wandering 
rnth Derek into mining-camps and saloons, where 

d '' if"!- e, °"' m ‘ Rht be ruined bod y and soul 
if it did come to pass. That " it " became a 
hair shirt upon her tender skin. 

During the winter, she saw Derek but seldom 
He worked at the bank from nine till five growintr 
daily more restless and irritable. ’ g g 

“ ! n ‘ wen ‘y years," he told Rose " I mav he 
jSiy^n'tT?"^’ ™ th three hundred a" J'earl 
y°. u ,ik e tliarminster, Derek » " 

thi„w rmU i'! ter is , t0 ° old -maidish for me. I can't 
think straight in these crooked old streets I can't 
breathe deep, can you > ” directs, t can t 

the peo a pTe." ery happy ’ he,ft 1 love ** P^ce and 

feel rb!t S s““~ let ’ S haVC the trut h don’t you 
“ tk* yet r, she answ ?red cautiously. 

a. £* - ■“>» 

bank reeks of it." He tu i 1 ? 1 . confounded 

youT" nt m ° re r00m - Hono “ r bright'no'v^fe 
Her blue eyes sparkled. 

hold him long. 1 Charmi nster wouldn’t 
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“ You rum Kid ! If I do cut and run, I shall 
often think of the Kidlet.” 


“ Not you.” 

“ I shall. You and the Aunts represent a lot to 
me : all I've not had—home, kindness, love.” He 
pulled himself together, and said rather stiffly, " You 

understand ? ” 

“ Yes,” she whispered softly. 

Another day he said to her at the Vicarage : 

“I’ve saved up twenty pounds—twenty jolly 

yellow-boys.” 

“ What for ? ” M 

For emergencies, my young chick. 

She hardly slept that night. 

The thought of decay—so abominable to the 
young— began to obsess him. On another occasion, 

he said to his confidante : 

“ We’re all saprophytes here.” 

“ Gracious—what's that ? ” 


“Maggots.” 

“ Oh, Derek—how nasty ! 

His mouth flickered humorously. 

“ If I’m nasty to you, it’s because Mrs. Easter 

thinks me ‘ rather nice ’! What an expression ! 
Rnther nice ! Yes, maggots, burrowing busily into 
rotten conventions and traditions, unable to see or 

;"in" g e>- v houl bi ‘it twang 

the banio while that old bank was blazing. 

* Rose considered this. She did not present the 
appearance of a maggot, when she said slyly . 

“ You’ve got something to learn, Derek. 


“ To take things and people as they are instead 
of as you'd like them to be. 
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“ One for you, Kid ; ail the same, it’s the spirit 
of discontent which keeps this old world pottering 

A month later the nightmare fear of losing his 
companionship became a fact. Derek thrashed his 
father with a heavy hunting-crop, scored him from 
head to heel, and fled the cottage with remorse in 
Ins heart and twenty-five pounds in his pocket 
Rose had f;he story red-hot from his quivering 
lips. Knowing her habits, he had waited till she 

returned from nding. and drew her aside into a 
corner of the stable yard. 

..." Pve done *«” he said hoarsely. " And T f ce l 
like Cam, not because I've licked him, but because 

fX le ^ e her. Somehow I never once thought 
of that, it happened an hour ago, after break-fist 

He ragged both of us at breakfast sneered a! us 

n his beastly cold-blooded way. We escaped but 

hana U on Ve t d h US ln n° t T, P assa 6 e > where his old crops 

have it and the H' ^ h ° ? irly let the mat ^ r 
have it and the dining-room door was open, and 

the parlourmaid listening to every word. He swore 

at mother, the poor darling, and I told him to shut 

up. I was cool, Kid, but this had to come I told 

hun to shut up. I told him that if he didn’t shut 

up, I d make him. That, for the future, he would 

thiT f i C - Can ton ^ ue in his mouth. Well 

- im - He seized one of the crops’ 

° f “ And now^” I U Spare y ° U the detail s." Cr ° P ° Ut 
“ I m kicked out, of course-to sink or swim. 
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I’ll swim, never fear! Old Walkington won’t sack 
me, because I’ve sacked myself.” 

“ And your mother ? ” 

“ I think that after this he’ll leave her alone, 
because I told him, when he showed me the door, 
that if he didn’t behave I’d come back and kill him. 
I saw fear in his eyes. Good-bye, Kiddie.” 

He held out his hand. 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To Southampton. I’ll wiite to you, when I 
get a billet.” 

“ Good-bye, dear Derek.” 

He gripped her hand, and swung off, carrying a 
high head. She didn’t see him very plainly, for her 
blue eyes were full of tears. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE AUNTS ENTERTAIN AMBITION 

Temp est raged in the Charminster teapot when 
the town heard the tale of the thwackings Mo" 
persons were glad that Dcvenish had been soundly 
thrashed, but sorry that his son had done the deed 
The horror of the Aunts may be taken for granted • 
atid they refused to listen to details which in' 
extenuation of her friend. Rose was eager to offer 
Their attitude was exasperating to the girl but 
not quite unexpected. A fortnight previously a 
missionary; from the slums of Whitedianel had 
preached m the parish church. He w “seTout 
having a fiery eloquence of Salvation Amy quaL 
-by a society (not the S.P.G.) which concerns itsefi 
™th rescuing the waifs and strays of London He 

ttL W,th "° ne * hat refinement°"o "dear ^to 
comfortabl™beds hC and "sleep inTl baCk t0 y ° Ur 

you can ; but remember,' P he shook ‘ f 

huger at the Aunts “ that in mi ? ator y 

come from children don’t sleen ^ whcrc 1 
.’em, and they have toTurn'^ when htif 
- over and go back to the “r^s. becTuse 
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other shivering children are waiting to take their 
place! ” 

In his excitement he dropped an “ h ” or two; 
his hair was red and bristly ; he suffered from some 
affection of the eyes ; and his hands were a disgrace 
to the Church of England. The Aunts listened to 
the impassioned harangue, blinking short-sightedly 
at the preacher, wriggling upon the red cushions of 
their comfortable pew. Walking back to the Dower 
House, Prudence said with dignity : 

“ I can’t believe that such things happen m our 

beautiful England.” 

Rose opened her mouth to reply, but closed it. 
The futility of further discussion made her 

dumb. 

lacqueline murmured nervously: . .. 

“ It is very cold. I should not be surprised if 
we had snow before night, or frost. Our daffodils 


At the Dower House the name of Derek became 
tabu. He had broken the Fifth Commandment and 
was therefore anathema. Rose received a letter 
from him, which she did not show to her aunts. 


DeAR „ f^ave’ shipped as a sailor before the 
mast for a voyage round the Horn. My present 
destination^ is San Francisco. It's gomg to be 
tough but I’m tough stuff. I never told you that 
themater has a small income of her own, and rf h 
doesn’t treat her better, she s promised me to leave 

him. So my mind is easier. Don t worry about 

3 “ Yours ever, 

“ Derek.” 
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The last injunction was not obeyed. Rose read 
Dana’s book, and dreamt that Derek was washed 
overboard. She could see his handsome face sink¬ 
ing to green depths, where monsters waited for 
him with hungry maws. Awake, however, she was 
sustained by the conviction that the young man 

was “ tough,” and, as one of the fittest, likely to 
survive—and return. 

What tales he would have to tell! 

Meantime, the Aunts were cherishing an ambition 
carefully concealed from virgin eyes. The Head of 

the Family had planted a vigorous seed, when he 
said, one day: 

“You have never seen my heir ? ” 

“ We have not.” 


The heir to the Mauleverer title and entailed estates 
was a second cousin, once removed. Unhappily he 
was poor, and the Aunts knew that Mauleverer had 

Ftnn "T ff° hl ™T paying for his education at 

aftenvar u d3 , makin 6 him allowance 
sufficient for a subaltern in the Rifle Brigade 

Mary s money was settled upon herself and her girls' 

two of whom had married. Of course, if anything 

Si de 5 Mary ’ Maul * v erer might Vnarr? 

vnnH Vi ? beget s f ons> but this possibility was be¬ 
yond the horizon of the ladies. Humanly' sneakine 

a favourite phrase of Prudence’s, Victor Mauleverer 

won d succeed his kinsman, and find himself en- 

eSUte and h0llses muc h too 
big for a man without ample means. As the entail 

was determined in him, Victor mieht qpII thf r !i 

-d the valuable heirlooms iUoScd ** 

Mauleverer said, with his genial laugh : 

He ought to marry Rose.” 
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“ To be sure,” said Prudence. “ I never thought 
of that.” 

Jacqueline and she thought and talked of little 
else for more than a month. Rose was seventeen; 
Victor was four-and-twenty. The sooner the young 
people met, the better! 

Accordingly, they did meet at the Court during 
Christmas week, about a year after the abrupt 
departure of Derek Devenish. Rose had heard 
from Mrs. Devenish that her son had disembarked 
at San Francisco, and was working upon a fruit 
ranch. Seemingly, work before the mast had agreed 
with him. He landed in the state that is called 
Golden in high health and spirits, and able—so he 
wrote—to “ whip his weight m wild cats ” ; never¬ 
theless the voyage had been “ tough.” 

Victor Mauleverer now challenges our attention. 
His “ points ” were what might be looked for in a 
cadet of an ancient and honourable family. He 
could ride boldly to hounds, and shoot straight, 
and tell the truth. If he had been brought up to 
believe that the world owed him something, he was 
modest in not demanding too much. 

Of horses, both to ride and drive. 

Three at the utmost ought to do ; 

And at a pinch, one might contrive 
To get along with two. 

A few nice rooms—just here a book, 

And there a picture—decent wine, 

Good carpets, and a cultured cook, 

And I should not repine. 

Victor, it is true, wanted a little more than tins, 
but he prided himself upon not being a grabber. 
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In his regiment, the other fellows were men of the 
same^ kidney ; quiet in dress and manner, sticklers 
for “ form,” holding bounders in abhorrence, 
younger sons, for the most part, of country squires, 
wrth a sprinkling of nobility like the sparkle of old 
landed champagne, no froth, if you please, no loud 
popping of corks, no heavy gambling, no plunging 
at Kempton or Sandown Park—in tine, officers 
who lived up to their uniform. The latest joined 
subaltern was expected to be invisibly green. 

Victor would h^ve been horrified if anybody had 
called him a sponge, or a prig, or a snob. And yet, 
as will be seen, there was a tincture of all three in 
his attractive personality. He had sponged upon 
his mother whom he adored ; he was priggish when 
he talked of fellows in some line regiment ” ; you 
had a glimpse, only a glimpse, of the snob when he 
expressed guarded admiration of things essentially 
mean, although he had not been taught so to regard 
them, tiungs which may be summed up in the word 
appearances. The outside appealed to him tre¬ 
mendously, because he had been trained not to look 
below the surface.^ He would have stigmatised 
Derek Devemsh as ‘ rather hairy at the heel ” had 

abou^ a imiggots° Ver ^ ear the Convcrsatio » with Rose 
Outwardly the Fates had been kind to him. He 

ZfJ Mauleverer - fair of ^in and hair, with 

wW t b ^ C t yeS J which turned instinctively from 
what might offend them—a tall, slender, araceful 

o^Thim C mdefinable st “ip of " race " all 

From the cradle to the day when we meet him 
he had taken for granted that certain blessings 
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were inalienably his. And, although he would not 
have said so for a king's ransom, he knew himself 
to be superior to all such poor devils as school¬ 
masters, bankers, brokers, and men collectively, 
who were constrained to struggle for recognition 
and fortune. 

The Head of the Family had hinted genially 
that little Rose Brough was worth a plum, adding 
that it was easier to marry money than to make 
it. Victor nodded. It was all-important that he 
should find a dear little girl with a reasonable amount 
of her own, but there was no hurry about that— 
yet. He said frankly that money alone would not 
tempt him. He had a holy horror of the mil¬ 
lionairess. 

Rose pleased him. For one thing, she sat her 
horse squarely, and, secondly, she didn’t prattle 

or gush. Rose might “ do.” 

He was not equally successful in pleasing her. 
She liked him, but suspended judgment. He was 
rather “sidey,” so she wrote to Vere, and incapable, 
so far, of exhibiting enthusiasm. He refrained from 
“ rather nice,” but “ not bad ” was too often on 

his lips. . . . r 

The Aunts approved of him at first sight. Jacque¬ 
line said : , . , „ 

“ He is just like the eleventh lord. 

“ More Mauleverer than Mauleverer.” 

Rose walked beside him out shooting. Victor 
pulled down a rocketer, and remarked to his com¬ 
panion that he hated slaughter. 

“ I ask for quality, not quantity, he observed. 
Then he added : “ I expect you are rather particular, 
too.” 
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“ Why do you think so ? " 

“ You’re a Mauleverer." 

"I’m half Brougli.” 

“ Your father was a wonderful man. They talk 
of him still in South Africa. His life ought to be 
written. I suppose you have lots of stuff, letters 
and diaries, and all that ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Jove! Here's a screamer coming! I must 
nail him when he sails over that tree.” 

A cock pheasant, thirty yards up, was neatly 
taken “in the beak,” and crashed stone-dead at 
their feet. 

“ A beauty, that ? " 

“ Yes.” 

But Rose was admiring the resplendent bird, 
not the shot. Victor went on : 

" This might be made a topping shoot.” 

Rose wondered whether he was thinking of 
what he would do when he came into his kingdom. 
Would he devote himself to sport ? As if in answer 
to her thought, he said reflectively : 

“ Our great-grandfather used to keep the hounds. 
However, it’s no catch being an M.F.H. nowadays. 
The fellows who don’t subscribe crab you behind 
your back, and the fellows who do, to your face 
None of that for me.” 

“ You are very keen about hunting ? ” 

“ Two da Y s a week - over the cream of the country 
Mauleverer has sound ideas about that. The main 
thing is to get all you can out of life—spread vour 
interests evenly.” y 

“ And your profession ? ” 

“Well, between ourselves, soldiering's not the 
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game it was. They work us too hard. The best 
sort can’t stick it.” 

“ I should have thought the best did.” 

“ Oh, come! You know what I’m at. By the 
‘ best ’ I mean the fellows with a certain position.” 

" I see.” 

“ They chuck it after a few years.” 

“ But aren’t you well rid of them ? ” 

He opened his rather sleepy eyes at this. 

“ We "—his own regiment was indicated—" don’t 
think so.” 

Then the birds began to come in rapid succession, 
and Victor was busy with his loader. After this 
particular “ rise ” the ladies returned to the house. 

Next day they went hunting. As riding to 
hounds was a new experience to Rose, Victor 
offered to pilot her. Somewhere at the back of 
his mind simmered the idea that this would be 
one of several tests, so to speak, to which the 
possible future wife should be subjected. She 
ought to be able to ride "above a bit.” He dis¬ 
liked your " cut-me-down ” women even more 
than your timid sort, who played the deuce with 
horses. The happy mean for him in everything. 
In the billiard-room, before the start, he told Mau- 
leverer that Rose seemed to be ail right, but he 
asked anxiously: 

“ Not too clever, is she ? 

" ’Urn,” grunted the Head of the Family, " Rod¬ 
ney Brough’s daughter ought to have brains.” 

“ One wants brains in a wife, but the cleverness 
mustn’t stick out. Mary has brains, but she never 
makes a fool feel a fool.” 
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" Man- is past fifty, my boy.” 

“ The fact is, I’m rather taken with little Rose.” 

" Good.” 

“ But, thank the Lord ! there’s no hurry. She’s 
barely seventeen. I’ve a clear two years anyway.” 

“ That’s as may be,” said Mauleverer. “ You 
take my tip, \ : ictor, and capture her before the 
other fellows begin buzzin' about her. Remember 
this, when she comes out you’ll be with your regi¬ 
ment. Her mother, now——” 

He broke off confusedly. 

” You've never told me much about the mother. 
Bolted, didn’t she, with another fellow? And 
died ? ” 

” Yes.” 


“ And the 
the bolting ? 
" No.” 


Aunts and Rose don't know about 


\\ hat were you going to say about the mother > ” 

• \\ ell, wc had an Under-Secretary on the string 

for her. He s a tremendous swell, now, a Cabinet 

Minister It looked a cert, because Rosetta was 

only just dghteen hut the other fellow, the cove 

she bolted with, had done the trick. The old ladies 
were napping.” 

" I see.” 


If lt s aU r, 8 h t. Young girls fall in 

love with the^ first really decent chap that comes 

along. .You happen to be he. and my last word 
to you is : Make the runnin’ now !' ” " 

They had rather a pottering ' day, but Rose 
responded to the tests imposed, and listened meekh 
0 much excellent advice. She was no funk and 
keen as mustard, without making a fuss about* 
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There had been a stile to negotiate—a nasty place, 
but Rose insisted on having it. Afterwards, she 
never “ bucked,” and, riding home with her pilot, 
paid him more than one well-deserved compliment. 

Victor was very much pleased with her. 

“ x m ust have a lot of talk with the little dear, 
he reflected, as he dressed for dinner. “Might 
tackle books, but I don't suppose she s read the 
new ones. Plays? Been to only three ! Pictures? 

Not my strong point.” • 

Eventually, he talked about himself, not egregi- 
ouslv and always with agreeable detachment. 
Derek had talked about himself, also, and a com¬ 
parison between the two men became inevitable. 
Each had inherited his political opinions. When 
Derek declaimed against saprophytes, he was un¬ 
consciously echoing Mr. Devemsh ; Victor Maulev- 
erer, the son of a Colonel in the Guards, had never 

heard the p ar li am ent, if a bit of luck came 

mv wa m y ? ' he remarked to Rose, in the subdued 
tone o1 y k Rifleman carefully trained not to speak 
Ibout himself to an audience o:f more than one. 

[I Are you expecting a M of a great uncle 

Not e * peC hoc | in „ ’ pincher between ourselves, 
whoTght leave me a very nice little pile, enough 

t0 "N C ofyi n t'e y0 What e do an y 0 u call enough to be 

“^Anything "n three and five thou^a ^ 

I never did envy ncn mem y 

which bore them to tears. > ” 

“ Isn't that the common lot of nch ana poor 
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“ You ’ re absolutely right, ai-solutely ! Rich and 
poor must consider others ; your cosy fellow pleases 
himself.” ' r 

“Is that good for the cosy fellow, in your 
opinion ? J 

“ Do you mean from the parson's point of view ? ” 

Not particularly. From any practical point 
of view. r 

“ We !!- y° u know, Rose "—his tone was even 
more discreetly lowered-” I shan’t pose before 

you or anybody else as—as—dash it! What is 
the word I m after ? ” 

” An altruist ? ” 

,, Right you are! Most men are selfish; and 
I ve had to think about Number One. I had to 
pmch a bit at Eton. I have to go slow in the 
regiment I m not whining, but with me sixpence 
has to do duty for a shilling. So you se/i've 
learnt values I know better than any subaltern 

isn’h” batta, ° n What is worth while 7 and what 

You interest me so much, Victor.” 
t t V? l \ Somehow you rather draw me out 
1 ^ an . taJk t0 you frankly, as—as a pal.” 

... P leases me so much. But-about the 

things that are worth while ? Do go on.” 

He went on as before, but with a cocksureness 

marmer. beneath ^ ™ deSt ' dJrSTg 

there's a lot of muddlmg V °So few 

know^ exactly where we are, and then where are 

‘ You do know where we are ? ” 
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“ Why, yes, I think so. I face the fact, for 
instance, that I’m dependent on others. I don’t 
like it, but there it is.” 

“ But—I daresay I'm asking a silly question— 
couldn’t you be independent, if you choose ? ” 

He stared at her, open-eyed with astonishment. 
Mauleverer, at the end of’the table, was talking 
loudly to Prudence. Mary, at her end, was listening 
to an anecdote. Under cover of the babble, Victor 


said impressively: 

" I took it for granted you knew that I haven t 
a bob of mv own. Mv father left just enough to 
my mother'to keep her decently in a tiny house 
in' Chapel Street. Mauleverer has been awfully 

good to me. Independent! ” 

“ I did know what you have just told me. 

“ Really ? Then how could I possibly be in¬ 
dependent ? ” 

Rose answered guilefully: I see now that 

you couldn’t be. ^ 

“ Rather not.” 

« t , vas thinking for the moment of a man I 
know slightly." (Oh, Rose!) “He had a row 
With his-his people, • a faint flush came into her 
cheeks, “ and he left home to sink or swim, with 
twenty-five pounds in his pocket. 

“ Was he a gentleman ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What on earth did he do ? ” 

“ He shipped as a sailor before the mast. 

“Is that your idea of being independent? 
He didn’t wait for an answer, but continued, not 
quite so composedly: “Your friend is declasse 
and when you meet him again you 11 mark a change, 
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not for the better. A fellow who was at a private 
schoo 1 with me, and then went on to a third-rate 
public school, and afterwards became a civil engi¬ 
neer, called on my mother the other day. He ate 
wo plates of thin bread and butter, talked at the 

ln P i f A A , V01C n’ contra <hcted my mother flatly 
and ended by flinging himself back in the chair 

and kicking the whole tea-table sky-high Her 

Cr? ‘Whatdid M PS M ere i Sma?hed t0 s ™thereens.” 

“ cu 3 . ^ rs ‘ M au l e verer say ? ” 

self N o r i bad ha L S !’l h S pCd he hadn '‘ hurt him - 
A ! , bad ~~that •' Now my point is that hp 

but d he°'s b th a gen ‘ leman - !,is People arc all right 
dependent P* rankest outsider, now-and \n- 

.. L^? uld ,ike }° meet him.” said Rose 
they are, type'' 

" And h what y ?m T arC CXactly r 'Sht, too.” 
cousin ? ” m 1 m yo,,r G - ves ’ clever little 

I don t see you quite plainly yet.” 



CHAPTER V 

DEREK COMES BACK 


The Vicar of Charminster had long ceased to regret 
being an accessory to what once he considered 
a fraud. Time had justified silence in regard to the 
passing of Rosetta, although he was humorously 
conscious that he might have a bad half-hour if 
the truth became known to his excellent wife. He 
was aware, also, of a soft corner in his heart for 
sinners who expiated sin. He divined what it had 
cost a loving mother to abandon her child; and 
in every letter since the death of Septimus that love 
seemed to shine out, increasing in strength and 


‘“He'w^sitting in his study upon a stormy April 
morning, reading the latest of these letters, which 
exhaled a faint perfume of oms-root reminding him 
that the writer, in a sense, was laid aside, shelved, 
with only orris-root to scent the memories of the 
^st. The ladies at the Dower House were fond 

° f °Thear°’ ; (Rosetta wrote) “that the: hen: ofi the 
Mauleverers has been making love to my l ttle 
Rose. Can you tell me anything about him. 
Lady Mauleverer says he is much liked by ev ry 
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body, which to me is faint praise. Her description 
of him, and lus resemblance to some of the portraits 
at the Court, make me rather uneasy. Are his 
blinds down ? I was much amused at Rose having 
cad Back of Nowhere. It’s not food for babies! 
But Rose is no longer a babe; and my earnest 
wish is that you will use a large discretion in the 
opening of the child’s eyes to what lies beneath 
and beyond her vision. Every night she comes 

°-- n ™y ( J rcams - ^ lf entreating the help which 
I could give her. I feel certain that she needs a 

' VO! J an .. s ) uch 355 1 have become, and that the 
need will grow stronger every day. How Hood 
and kind you have been to her ' ’ ^ 

Vicar ,ock f d up the letter in a tin box 
writing 6 anSWered his flnc st'iolarlv hand- 

wsi-a 

dov™ me th t‘ the bl "^Vill probably reS 

SSSaSSH-Sfe 

t * * “ 

attractive . Particularly tr> unquestionably most 
Outwardly a gallant 'figure^e ’ is likT* * y ° Ung - 

Rose although he pursues her at a walk 5 ’ and T 
might do so much worse that T’™ ? • ’ ^ she 

him cheerfully. My wife says ofYiS^ Th aC “ P ‘ 
young man who (vil, neve? ^his * 
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moment’s uneasiness/ Does that help you to see 
him ? I should add that Mrs. Easter’s ideal of 
manhood is not on all fours with mine.” 

After sealing the letter, the Vicar lay back in 
his chair, and mused. In fancy, he was trans¬ 
ported to the Dower House, wafted thither by 
the faint fragrance of orris-root. He smiled pleas¬ 
antly as he beheld the ladies, such gracious figures, 
more beautiful n age than in youth. Their hair 
had turned very white, which set off delicately 
tinted complexions anl soft blue eyes. They were 
slightly deaf, and very short-sighted. Prudence 
had changed more than Jacqueline, for she had lost 
an expression of severity which at the time of 
Rosetta's marriage was tracing ugly lines upon her 
face. She still looked austere, and could deal dras¬ 
tically with breakers of the law, and unruly maid¬ 
servants, reigning supreme as the uncrowned queen 
of Charminster. 

“ Would the Sisters forgive Rosetta now ? 

The Vicar often asked himself this question, 
not to be answered with satisfaction. Time and 
time again had he approached the ladies with 
some pitiful tale of sin and suffering. They would 
listen courteously to the clergymen of the parish 
—and write a small cheque, if money were needed. 
They refused positively to consider extenuations. 
Lapses of virtue in particular, provoked a tightening 
of the lips and the familiar lowering of wrinkled 
eyelids. They subscribed to Homes for the Fallen, 
but had not been known to enter one. 

The Vicar shook his head, and lighted an old 
briar pipe. He preferred the smell of tobacco to 

orris-root. 
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As he struck a match, the parlourmaid came in. 

" Somebody to sec you, sir—a seafaring man.” 

She described the visitor with a slight toss of 
the head and in a petulant tone, being exasperated 
because the seafaring man had come to the front 
door. Common sailors, carrying bundles, ought, 
in her opinion, to be taught their place, even if 
they were young and good-looking. Moreover, 
this sailor had glanced indifferently at her, seem¬ 
ingly oblivious of the fact that she was a hand¬ 
some girl. 

“ Show him in,” said the Vicar. 

Derek Devenish entered. The maid was a new¬ 
comer, or she would have recognised him. Mrs. 
Easter was not successful in keeping her maids. 

Bless me ! ” exclaimed the Vicar. 

The men shook hands, as the maid retreated 
with a conviction that her master did not quite 
know Ins place. Derek laughed. He was rather 
damp, and smelled of the sea. His face was a clear 
browm-red and clean-shaved. His eyes sparkled 
furiously, for the grip of the parson had warmed 

How are things ? ” he asked. As the Vicar 
did not reply at once, he added : “ I came back 

Haven’t 1 h the H ° m - Landcd this moming.’ 
m^ enqu^es 1 ' 0 " 16 ^ : SUpped Up here ** ‘o 

“ You look very well, my boy.” 

Never felt better. Mother all right ? ” 

And father ? ” 


a 


€< 


\ our father has been verv ill a , 

cold turned into double pneumoma!” ne S lccted 
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“Has he—pulled through ? ” 

“ No ; he is dead.” 

Derek sat down, covering his face. The Vicar 
said nothing for at least a minute. Then, with his 
hand upon the bent back, he murmured gently: 
“ Your mother needs you.” 

Derek stood up, and lifted his head. He had not 
seen the Vicar of Charminster since the thrashing 
of Mr. Devenish, and the parson was one of the 
few men living whose good opinion he valued 
highly. 

“ The hardness has gone out of my heart,” said 
Derek slowly. “ The wind and the sea drove it 
out long ago. I meant to ask his pardon, but I say 
to you, only to you, that unless he had greatly 
changed he is better dead.” 

The Vicar inclined his head. 

“ When did he die ? ” 

“ Two months ago.” 

Derek picked up his bundle. 

“ I'm off to her/' 

“ Come back, Derek; I m a good listener, and 

you must have tales to tell.” 

“ Yes ; I can spin a strange yam. 

He went out a strong, vigorous man, able to fight 
for his own hand, the hand of a sailor before the 
mast. The Vicar sighed as he caught sight of the 
sealed letter to Rosetta. If Septimus Lovibond 
had returned to Charminster penniless, carrying a 
bundle but looking like Derek Devenish, how 
different Rosetta's life might have been! 

Derek swung down the ancient High Street, and 
into Hog Lane. He walked as a sailor watts when 
just home from sea, and he stared at the land-lubbers 
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with a twinkling eye, the sagacious glance of the man 
who has seen many men and many cities. 

“ Rum old place,” lie thought, “ but I like it 
better now.” 

When he came to the Dower House he paused. 
The blinds were down as usual, the steps leading 
to the front door gleamed spotlessly white. The 
stone facings at the comers of the brick house 
conveyed to the young man an odd conviction of 
tenacity and endurance. 

‘‘Everybody is just the same,” he. reflected, 
“ except me.” 

He had never been so conscious of the enormous 
change in himself as now, when he stared at the 
Dower House and thought of what it contained. 

"Will they ever let me in ? ” he wondered. 

To the right of the front door was an object dear 
to the heart of 1 homas Veal, a yew cunningly 
dipped into the shape of a ship in full sail. As a 
boy, Derek had thought this the most admirable 
presentment of a three-master. To-day he reflected 
that the difference between life within and without 
the Dower House was not wider than the difference 
between the ship of yew, firmly rooted in the soil, 
and the weather-beaten barque which he had left 
only that morning. 

He walked on, not so jauntily, to the Devenish 
cottage. Every object in the landscape appealed 
to memories, pleasant and otherwise. He used to 
hide in that old holly tree from his father. Vere 
Faster and he found a missel-thrush’s nest in the 
pollard just beyond it, and some addled dabchick’s 
eggs in the middle of that bunch of rushes. Butter¬ 
flies, too 1 He had nailed a rare fritillary near these 
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furzes, also a sanctuary in the hour of need. He 
remembered cutting an ash stick out of the copse 
just behind the furzes, and his father had thrashed 
him soundly with it some two days later. It ex¬ 
asperated him to be licked with his own stick. Six 
of the best! Laid neatly upon his back. 

And now the terror of his youth was gone for ever. 
Derek supposed that some fellows would feel blue 
about it. He couldn’t. The man was dead. Let 
him rest in peace ! 

Approaching the cottage, he slackened pace. It 
would never do to burst in upon his mother. She 
must be prepared. He decided to try the back door. 
Ellen Fudge, good faithful soul, would be sure to be 
in the kitchen. When he was sent supperless to bed, 
old Ellen would sneak upstairs with provaunt. 

He knocked at the kitchen door, and Ellen opened 
it, screaming at sight of him. M 

“ Whatever have you been doin’ to yourself ? 
she asked, after the first greetings. 

“ Only growing,” replied Derek. “ Where's my 

mother ? ” 

“ In the droring-room with the Honnerable Miss 
Brough.” 

“ The Honnerable Miss Brough ? Does she often 
come ? ” 

“ Every other day, Master Derek, since the master 

died. You heard 0’ that ? ” 

“ Yes. Now I wonder whether you could entice 
Miss Brough out here. I should like her to tell my 

mother that I've come back." 

“ I might," said Ellen Fudge, cautiously. Then, 
with a glance at Derek’s rough clothes, she added: 

“ You can slip upstairs into your own room. It s 
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ready for you. You’ll find clean linen and all your 
things We've a new cook in the kitchen. 

•• oh—ho ! You don’t want the new cook to see 
me in old clothes. Well, my kind dear, I shan’t 

change yet.” , 

“ I wasn’t thinking o’ the cook. Do you want 

the Honnerable Miss Brough to see you lookin’ for 
all the world like a common sailor man ? ” 

“ That’s what I am, Ellen. Now, hop off 1 I’ll 

smoke a pipe.” 

Ellen obeyed. She came back triumphant. 

" I managed it nicely. Miss Brough will come 
out directly. Since your pore father passed away, 
she’s taken hold here. I made bold to ask her to 
look at our copper saucepans to see if they needed 
re-lining.” 

“ 1 expect a lot of things want re-lining ? 

Ellen nodded. 

“ I do wish, Master Derek, you’d just slip into 
decenter clothes—now do ! ” 

“ Not yet! ” 

Back of his mind was the wish that Rose should 
see him as he was. A good, kind Kid ! He had 
always liked her. His heart wanned to her as 
ministering angel. Somehow he had never thought 
of her as that. He looked niefully at his hands, 
stained by tarry ropes and disfigured by much use 
and abuse. 

He had nearly finished his pipe when Rose came 
out. 

She had changed tremendously. That was his 
first thought. It was no longer possible to think 
of her, or address her, as—Kid. Her skirts had 
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come down; her hair had gone up. Her voice 
had softer and more subtle inflections. Without 

simply 1011 ' She PUt her hand int ° his * saying 


ti Thank God! you have come home.” 

” You've been looking after her ? ” 

He spoke hoarsely, moved to rare feeling She 
supposed that he was thinking of his dead father 
whereas the dominating thought of his mind wa^ 
She s been kind to my mother.” 

Rose said lightly: 

“ I wish I could have done more.” 


“ You're the right sort, and no mistake. Will 
you tell her that I'm here ? ” 


“ That will be a real pleasure, but it must be done 
quietly. She’s not very strong.” 

He looked at her with shining eyes, saying 
nothing, for a wonderful thing had happened. He 
knew, somehow, that he cared for her. “ Cared ” 
is not quite the word, but it was the word he used 
to himself. He had always been attracted by the 
Kid, now he wanted the woman. 


“God bless you!” he said with astonishing 
fervour, and the blush deepened in her cheeks as 
she turned from him. 


He found his mother alone, a small woman in 
widow's weeds, who seemed to have shrunk. She 
kissed him repeatedly, and made him sit by her, 
holding his hand in hers, and looking at the stains 
and bruises. A nail had been badly tom. She 
kissed that, and stirred him to fresh tenderness. 
What wonders women were! What angels! For 
a long time she asked no questions, and said little 
herself, breaking off with odd inarticulate cries, 
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squeezing his strong hand. She was very white 
and worn, with a bewildered expression in her faded 
eyes. Speaking of the father, she said, interjec- 
tionaUv: 

“ At the last—just before the end—he knew he 
was going—and he was sorry—he said so.” 

“ That will be a comfort to you, dearest.” 

She did not mention her husband again but 
presently she whispered: “You'll take those 
horrid clothes off ? ” 

“ Horrid ? ” 

“ I’m so sorry Rose saw you in them.” 

“ You rum little mother! Rose is all right 
dell me about her. She's been good to vou¬ 
ch ? ” 


** \r 


Yes And, of course, I bore her. I bore 
everybody. I bore you, I’m sure.” 

“ Never ! We must put a stop to this ridiculous 
humility I simply won’t have it. You must 

practise looking proud and haughty. Rose has 
come on, hasn t she ? ” 

“ Everybody says she’s going to marry Victor 
Mauleverer. He s the heir.” y 

" 'Vho’s everybody ? " asked Derek grimly. 

Mrs. Hooton-” y 

“ That cackler ! ” 

l^*H h \ AimtS have set their hearts on it- I hear 
he s such a nice young fellow.” ar 

„ is . he ? . That’s encouraging.” 

niceJ ,eS ’ 1Sn t * t? R ° Se admitted that he was 

“Good.” 

to live'at fte Cmrrt/’™" make ^ p0SsiWe for them 
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“ You have it cut and dried, I see. Now—I’m 

off to make myself look nice, too. 

He kissed her, and went out of the small room, 
humming a ditty of the sea. Mrs. Deyemsh closed 
her tired eyes, and a faint smile broke upon her 
face. Her boy had come home. 


CHAPTER VI 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

Rose returned to the Dower House with a higher 
colour than usual. Derek had thrilled her, and she 
knew it and wondered whether he knew it. She 
was too young to make any attempt to sift and 
sort her impressions, or to speculate upon the future 
The present alone engrossed her. Derek had come 
back. Derek had looked deep into her eyes. It 
would have troubled her to explain why she iiked 
him so much. The fact that she did was all-satisfy¬ 
ing. Had she known that her mother long ago had 
pasbed through a similar phase, liking immensely 

M St 1 SUCh a mai ?’ 3X1 illeli sMe, according to the 
Mauleverer standard, she might have been even 
happier than she was. 

At luncheon, she told the Aunts of the traveller’s 
name 1 ' ^ ^ adlCS frowned at motion of his 
„ Indeed, ’ said Prudence. 

h Jrd'JKiSe DeVeniSl * ' ras ra "»' r «P*t ? ” 
“ Why-—upset ? ” 

It will be seen that Rose meant to force the pace 
Oh, my dear, after what happened, an/after 


I 
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the poor father’s death, which may have been 
accelerated- 

“ Heavens ! " Rose exclaimed. Very emphatic¬ 
ally she continued : 

“ Mr. Devenish died of pneumonia. Dr. Pogany 
told me that he would have pulled through, but he had 
no vitality left. His excesses as a young man— 

“ What are you saying, child ? Surely Dr. 

Pogany never mentioned that ? " 

“He did not mention excesses to me, although 
it seems ridiculous that he shouldn’t. I'm repeat¬ 
ing what Mrs. Hooton told as a fact to Mrs. Pook. 

“ My dear, you shouldn’t listen to such gossip. 

“ Mrs Hooton, Aunt Prudence, has a penetrating 
voice Mr. Devenish is dead. Derek, however, is 
alive—very much alive-and I hope you both mean 

to forgive him.” 

She was going too fast, we must admit. 

“ Our forgiveness,” said Prudence austerely, can¬ 
not matter much to that young man. ’ 

“ I think it will matter enormously. What you 
do and say will influence all Charminster. For in¬ 
stance if this house is closed to him he will find 

SK 5 .“* S 

f “ • ffi-Tlhfson will bleed the mother 

t0 “What strong expressions you use ! ” j 

“ I’m rather pleased with that. It s so P a • 
know you don? want to dnve that poor httle 

woman out of her home . 
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“Of course not," said Jacqueline. “What an 
idea! ” 

“ I tell you that she won’t be able to live here, 
if you turn your backs on her son.” 

“ What do you want us to do, Rose ? ” 

“ I want you to behave like the darlings you 
are. Be kind to him. Ask him to tea. Give 
him another chance to win back your respect and 
affection. I tell you he’s worth it.” 

“ You plead his cause warmly,” murmured Pru¬ 
dence. 

Jacqueline said nervously: 

“ The dear child is so fond of Mrs. Devenish ” 

" Ve fy well,” said Prudence. “ We will do’what 
you ask. Rose; and now let us talk of something 
more pleasant. We have a delightful surprise for 
you. Victor sent a telegram this morning. He 
ha* three days leave, and proposes to spend it 

fellow - He " lU bC hcre thls afternoon, dear 

III at •“ a / )leasa *J t surprise,” said Rose, seeing 

^ ° h ; r Aunts ’ whose ambitions 
were no longer secret from her. They had been 

kind about Derek, sorely against the grain, as she 

perceived, so she must meet them more than half- 

ddight at Victor ’ s visit * Ate 
all, she did like him very much. 

“ Y ou can put some violets into the spare room ” 

ofSne i aC ? Uell " e * ^ uite edited at the prospect 
of telling Victor, later on, the name of the littlr. 

Pe ” w them *«■ 

torr t “^ h “Vo^ k Derek Dev - ish 
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As soon as Rose had left them alone, Prudence 
remarked * 

“ I gave way about Derek Devenish, although 
in my opinion he behaved shockingly ; it is ex¬ 
pedient that he should come to this house during 
the next three days.” 

Jacqueline understood. 

“ Sister, how clever you are! Yes; the dear 
child will have an excellent opportunity of con¬ 
trasting Victor with Derek.” 

The ladies smiled happily, chuckling over their 


^ Rose is so observant,” said Jacqueline, " and so 
innocent, sweet thing. That word- 1 excesses ’! ’ 

“ Dr Pogany ought to be more careful. 

“ It was Mrs. Hooton, Sister, who used the dis- 

a greeable young girls of this generation 

should pick up such odious words. \Y e never used 

them.” 

** Mpycr ^ 

.. It wou ld be a blunder," remarked Prudence, 
.. t0 et Rose perceive our feelings towards Derek 
Devenish. She has a stronger character than dear 

Rosetta.” 

" Because*of that we must employ a little guile. 
The child is so generous, so warm-hearted, that she 
would tly to make up for any coldness on our part. 

“ U q if ofamU important that there should be 
• nf an understanding between our young 
people before Rose is launched in London. Maulev- 
erer hinted as much to me. 
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" I have prayed that it may be so. One could 
hardly conceive of a more suitable match " 

t JlZV'Pv pratt,c ; l \ slightly flushed - ^ 

hWkT/v mgS an , d hopcs ’ feelln g onc e more tiny 
hands clutching at their skirts and tiny lips pressing 

against their withered cheeks, believing \vith ada § 

mantine conviction that Rose's heart w & as an open 

page to their eyes. ... p 

w J hey , w ® re n S ht in °no important matter. Rose 
was indeed possessed of a stronger character than 
her mother. Perhaps from the first she had imposed 
her will upon the ladies. Had she desired to scrub 

»'t ft s.sis™ 

ignorant as her mother afher^T" 1 ^ 1 ‘ 1Carly aS 

admirably^roomed 11 He wme '‘ 00kin ?' “ usua1 ’ 
tweeds cutV y rfamous ar r mC °, nS r ,CU0US Lovat 
tie was a distinctive touch of r , e ^ mental 

this time he beliefWmself C ° lour - By 

love with his cousin although pas f! onatel y in 
any manifestation of passmn !, fj umself that 
rigorously in the presence of a Sappressed 

nurtured, and one.Lreov^^ 
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ridiculous. Victor had never made himself ridicu¬ 
lous. He was one of that numerous band which 
provoked Louis Stevenson to exclaim : “ God help 
the young man who is afraid of making a fool of 
himself! ” Victor spoke French, for example, with 
a lamentable accent, because he believed that any 
attempt to understudy a Frenchman must invite 
sneers and waggery. In his own. language he ex¬ 
pressed himself crudely, for the same reason. 
Fellows with a gift of the gab were rather bounders. 
Not a tiling to say, that, but a constant reflection. 
Intemperance of speech, he considered, was as much 
to be deprecated as intemperance in drinking. He 
stuck to barley-water at luncheon, and never ex¬ 
ceeded a pint of champagne at dinner, preferring, 
indeed, a light table claret to the more exhilarating 
beverage. In politics he was crassly ignorant, and 
Conservative to the core. He never read a Radical 
paper, and would repeat with an odd petulance 
certain phrases culled from the Tory Press, such as, 
“ Are we so much wiser, as a nation, than America 
and Germany ? " or, with well-bred irony, “ Do you 
really think, my dear fellow, that if Cobden were 
alive to-day he would be a Free Trader ? " His 
petulance, the surest mark of an undeveloped 
intelligence, would exhibit itself mildly when any 
person strayed from the smooth groove in which 
he and his like rolled so comfortably to their con¬ 
clusions. It never occurred to him that a lack of 
appreciation for Wagner, or Maeterlinck, or Bernard 
Shaw indicated something wanting in him. t or 
that reason he enjoyed rambling talk with the Aunts, 
who, in his company, displayed the same peevishness 
concerning what was new and strange. 
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After tea he strolled up and down Charminster 
High Street with Rose, praising the ancient build¬ 
ings and consigning all jerrybuilders to perdition 
As luck would have it, they met Derek earning a 
large brown-paper parcel, which contained half a 

read Y’ made shirts. Derek was wearing an 
old blue serge suit, rather too small for him, and a 
hat that had seen better days. Rose introduced 
the young men to each other, and delivered Aunt 
Prudence s invitation to drink tea on the morrow. 

, + \r a replied Derek, perceiving 

that Victor s eyes were fixed in pensive astonishment 

uponthelarge P^el. " Shirts," he explained, tap¬ 
ping the brown paper. ■■ I've grown a lot. There's 
nothing so exasperating as wearing a shirt with a 
collar at least two sizes too small.” 

He addressed Victor, who replied politely ‘ 

It must be, very." He had never experienced 

ne h L ' SC °. mf0rt .' v° r worn a rcac h-m e -d 0 vvn shirt 
Derek continued breezily: 

civilSr 6 detCStable - s >™boIs of a lettered 

.. Yi c *f stared at him. When Derek demanded • 
Don t you agree with me ? " the heir of the Mau- 
leyere^ answered, with a condescending smile 

comforiaWe." eVer '° Und decent, y made “ lla * ™ 

If you had mine on, you’d know.” 

T h c l . s a J tention t0 a collar rather fraved 
and grained to breaking-point. Rose said hastU^’ 

Mr. Devemsh only landed in England thfc 
-ruing. He came Ln CaUfomia^d ^ 

Really,” said Victor, confirmed now in his 
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opinion that he was talking to the third mate of a 
sailing-ship. He added pleasantly : “ That sort of 
experience would make me shrink.” 

1 It was tough,” said Derek grimly. He lifted 
his hat, and swung on down the street with the 
typical sailor’s gait. Victor, who had a retentive 
memory for trifles, said with sudden inspiration : 

“ Is that the friend you told me about ? ” 

“ Did I tell you about him ? ” 

“ You said something last Christmas about hunt¬ 
ing for independence before the mast. 

“ So I did. Yes, that’s the man. He is a man 
now. He was a boy when he ran away to sea.” 3 

“ Why did he run away ? ” 

“ You are sure to hear the story from somebody, 
so why not from me ? His father who is dead, 
bullied him abominably, and was brutal to Mrs. 
Devenish. Derek waited till he was strong enough 
to thrash his father. He did it very thoroughly. 

“ What an extraordinary story ! 

“ He’s not an ordinary man you sec. „ 

“ Licked his own father! Rather thick that. 
“His father began it—hit him on the head with 


1 ""wellYm—dashed. Handsome beggar! Would 
look well in tarpaulins. A bit rough, eh . 

" Sy^We think alike about these things. 

all that sort of rubbish, do you . 

“ I believe in evolution. 
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Victor cocked his Norman nose at a higher angle 

Now what can a dear little girl like you know 
about evolution ? ” y 

“ Not much,” retorted Rose, “but my ignorance 
on the subject isn t a very serious drawback, when 
I m talking to young men ” 

thS iShasmile! ge " tleman aeknowta ^ 

■' One for me. Rose. I’ll admit that I don't poke 
my nose mto evd-smelling messes. Those who wish 
to believe they ve aescendejl from monkeys can do 

?he Vic P a r rage‘°^ nk Eteris 

c h p » 5 tai5ter a good kind soul, 

“ The Aunts think so.” 

“ Don’t you ? ” 

twenty.^* SUSpC " d my iudgment m I’m hve-and- 

He laughed and asked no more questions 
Easter was at home, and received " the dear connlJ” 

sawysst t"Sto. 

present. While this fox oh thouX dS ° me T ddin S 
vitals, she smiled upon Victor ent™^'^ her 
upon the knotty problem W tT i Tu g hlS advice 
were more serviceable than ?. retonne 

with discreet attention and respect to The 
wisdom which dropped snarS? V thc , words of 
a future legislator.Xre^itt^T fr ° m the U P S of 
whispered irritably : ’ ng apart Wlt ^ Kose, 

she’s oVtn m b°eL her t T * ^ 

bees ? ” at can he know about 

" He ' s been awfully busy lately." 
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“ I've noticed that young men like to be consulted, 
whether they know anything about a subject or 
not.” 

“ Some young men,” amended Rose. 

“ i say, do you know that Derek Devenish arrived 

this very morning ? ” 

•• I was at the cottage when he came. 

“ Rose, tell me exactly what you think of him.” 

•• He won’t offer your mother advice about 

chintz. , . 

“ Will the Aunts ask him to the Dower House ? 

“ They have already.” „ 

“ you are a dodger! How did you manage it i 

Rose recited the facts, and Vere laughed so 

immoderately that her mother’s attention was 

is your joke, Vere? Pray share it 

with us.” . ,, 

“ Mother, it’s not worth repeating. 

«• We should like to be the judges of that. 

Rose said demurely: 

“ I was telling Vere that a woman can always 
* u, tuav if she eives her mind to it. 
g ‘ Where there’s a wiU there's a way,” quoted 
Victw who carried much baUast of tins sort. Mrs. 

Ea T ‘°ef no?S Cd to >augh at. It’s generally 
admitted that women of mtelligence do ge ie 

°"wiTh^a "glance at Vere, enjoining restraint Mrs. 
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petence of young female secants, and the advantage 
of buying groceries at the Stores. 

“ I have enjoyed our little chat so much,” said 

?! r \, Ea ? er ’ ^ s ^ e the hand of heir of 
the Mauleverers in a warm grasp. " Dear Rose ” 

-she kissed Rose fondly-" perhaps l have to 

thank you for bringing Mr. Mauleverer to see 

“ suggested it, Mrs. Easter.” 

‘ I am indeed honoured. Good-bye- au revnir ” 

remiked. What Sh a e to be '” he 

Moist and warm,” said Rose. 

Victor eyed her sharply. There were moments 
happily rare, when Lord Brough's daughter alarmed 

that Rnse °Hpa' j Way back t0 . the Dower House 
t r he h " r al1 e S' y ' m '° bCTP ™" dWh Was h \Tctm n onf o1 

waited tiU he had “K“™nt. She 

then said abruptly m ° ked h,S first c^eUe, and 

Easter*? ^ that ' chat ■ with Mrs. 
He replied vaguely and elusively • 

« they arCTi'^exaSly^one’s om^Kirt!” P “ PlC ' eV “ 
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“ Interested to the extent of agreeing with every¬ 
thing they say ? ” 

“ I hate arguing with women. 

“ You mean it’s easier to agree with them, and 

perhaps laugh at them afterwards." 

“ My dear Rose, I never laugh at women, i 

owe them too much." 

He ^aid this with such modesty and sincerity 
that Rose melted, but she said with the faintest 

inflection of impatience : 

“ You don’t do yourself justice, \ ictor. 

He smiled, stroking his small fair moustache. 
Other dear deUghtful women had made this remark, 
and it was not unpleasant in this brazen blatan 
age to be counted amongst the few who did not 

“ buck." , • j •» 

“Tell me exactly what s m your mind, he 

said softly. ;* If there’s one thing I want more 

than another it is to stand well with you. 

* “ That’s it I lik e t0 tllink °* >' ou stanciin £’ 
nnt sitting I should hate to reckon you amongst 
the golden youths, all in comfortable stalls, looking 
om rather bored, at what they consider a mild 

comedy." 

“ Isn’t life a comedy ? 

“ Only to the very few. >t 
“ Im'not a strenuous chap ; 

“ \Vhv shouldn't you be . 

“ I wasn’t built that way. Strenuous persons 
1 "L Our colonel, now-I don t want 
are nuisances. we ll—but of all the bother- 

to crab him—he meai worst. 
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" Bless you—no ! Colonels don’t rush in. He’d 
be potted by one of his own Tommies.” 

' Because he’s a keen soldier ? ” 

“ Because something bites him whenever he 
sits still. He’s an object-lesson to the rest of us 
I can tell you. It bothers me awfully why people 
caii t live and let live. That’s my motto.” 

“ Jt's a good one, properly interpreted.” 

Eh ? ” 


the first - S>eCOn ^ ^ >art ^ * s rat ^ cr dependent upon 
" I don’t quite take you.” 

J' lf a man - d ^ S Uvc ~ if hc g° ts out of 
hfe all there is in it for him-he has not much 
time to interfere with others.” 

” I don’t. I mind my own business.” 

Rose asked no more questions, and Victor began 

mi d ° ve L to her> hlntin g at this and that 
feeling his way with the caution of your up-to-date 

skirmisher, keeping out of sight as much as possible 

He was well pleased with these tactics when^hev 

reached the Dower House, and told himself changing 

tTte th his clot ] hes - that all Rose needed 
uf| nn , j , managing, a light hand on the curb 

vrith perhareTkin 0 a hunt on the morrow .' 

; P er,ia P s - a kill in the open. It was the real 
ch£ksV ng ’ 800d g01ng kom start t0 finish—and no 
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CHAPTER VII 

TEA AT THE DOWER HOUSE 


A tea-party at the Dower House was a function, 
distinguished as such by an old-fashioned formality 
not without its peculiar charm. Tea was served 
in the double drawing-room, the folding doors 
between the inner and the outer rooms being flung 
back Upon these rare occasions the blinds of the 
windows looking out on Hog Lane were pulled up, 
but muslin curtains obscured the mean view. 
The rooms had been distempered in yellow shortly 
before the birth of Rosetta, and the once too vivid 
colour had now faded to a delicate primrose tint, 
an admirable background for the pictures and 
colour-prints. Many of the pictures were pastels 
by Gardiner, and the gems of the modest coUectjon 
included a beautiful Cosway drawing, and a Ivitcat 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds of a Miss Prudence de 
nancy The frames of these pictures shone with 
the subdued radiance of old gilding. 1 he carpets 
£ each room were alike, copied long ago at Axinul¬ 
ster from the magnificent Indian carpet wluc 
1 in the big saloon at Mauleverer Court The 
^ner room was surrounded with dwar bookcases 
of walnut, and there was a very hne Queen Anne 
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cabinet in marqueterie filled with china, good 
bad, and indifferent. Upon the tops of the book¬ 
cases were more china and some valuable pieces 
of Delft. The books, for the most part, were bound 
in calf and contained the de Clancy book-plate with 
its innumerable quarterings. Above two mantel¬ 
pieces of the Adams period, hung French mirrors 
set in delicately carved and gilded frames. The 
chairs and tables included specimens of Chippendale 
and Hepp ewhite, and in fanciful contrast to these 
a lovely bit of Boulle. The ancient Broadwood 
piano occupied one comer. The room, in fine 
was a hotch-potch of things, which Time had made 

R°nTtfv^ US ' *r h u ad t ?" e and atn “sphere. Since 
Rosetta s day, slight changes had been made at 

Rose s suggestion-nay, entreaty. It was less prim 

and foi mal and the armchairs and sofas were 

ed n V1 ! h . a p , retty but subdued Chintz. Rose 

fm^nihhish^ti* 0 ehminate some of the rubbish- 

? WaS amon S st ‘he china and prints 

d^the httle for the intrinsic value 

whole uith onrt 10 "^ regardin e ‘he whole, as a 
«ho e, with fond and sympathetic eyes. The silver 

of the tea-equipage was very early Georgian but 

they insisted upon using a terrible Victoria urn 

because it always had been used by their mother’ 

illustrated and revealed it ^ they ’ m turn ' 
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Mrs. Easter and Vere were amongst the first 
to arrive. Then Mrs. Walkington rustled in—a 
large woman, suggesting opulence, wearing heavy 
pyrple silk and massive jewellery—a bankers 
wife who inspired confidence in her husband s 
depositors. Mr. Walkington accompanied her, 
wearing the white waistcoat of a blameless life, 
with a heavy gold curb chain festooned across its 
bulging front. Mr. Walkington went to no tea- 
parties in Charminster except those at the Dower 
House. As one of the few males present, he lent 
the necessary note of solidity, representing institu¬ 
tions not lightly to be tampered with. Mr. Arthur 
Walkington accompanied his parents. He repre 
sented another institution—Fashion. The ditter- 
ence between him and Victor Mauleverer was 
comically salient, and for some minutes Arthur 
was unusually silent, filled with a futile regre 
that he was wearing new brown shoes rather 
pointed at the toe, and a scarf-pin conspicuously 
provincial. He wondered unhappily how Victor 
Mauleverer achieved such quiet distinction ini dress 
but questioned the propriety of asking for the 

na Mrs°*Walkington observed in a loud voice: 
“ Young Devenish has returned to Charminster. 

“ Yes,” Prudence replied, “ we are expecting hi 

this afternoon.” 

H^ing her cue. Mr. Walkington continuedI: 

" A handsome young fellow. We were sorry 

lose Ills servi ^ t i t n he D ®“ogany and Mrs. Hooton. 
TteTedical attendant of the ladies saluted them 
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punctiliously, bowing low over the slim hand that 
Prudence extended to him. His manner with Miss 
Jacqueline was a shade more gallant, indicating 
the courtier of long ago. Mrs. Hooton apologised 
for the absence of her husband, saying : 

“ Alfred is so distressed at not being able to 

come.” 


Victor, erect upon the hearthrug, glanced pen- 
sively at each in turn, summing them up as a weird 
lot. Priceless,” as an adjective applied to people 
was not yet in vogue. Rose flitted about, wonder- 
mg how Derek would be received by her Aunts 
Mrs. Hooton was curious on this point also. 

mw ? 11011 suddenly became particular, when 

men ‘ 10ned >’ oun 6 Lord Charminster. 

who was building a long row of new cottages upon 
strictly utilitarian lines. He had pulled do™ 
some picturesque but insanitary cottages to make 
way for the improved dwellings. It struck Rose 

T ' h . at evcr y bod y Present criticised Lord 
Charminster s taste rather than his judgment. 

The dear old town will be ruined,” said Mrs 

Hooton. I know for a fact that pressure was 

brought to bear, but Charminster is as hard as 
the stone from lus quarries.” 

Prudence said austerely: 

his'o™nrop^;" Ster Ca " d ° What he P lea «* »lth 

kne'w'that°°Mks M^i^ slight “““'"ess. She 
Knew that Miss Maulevcrer addressed the nnMn 

marquess as “ Charminster," being of kin to 1 dm 
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said graciously: “I quite agree with you. my dear 
Laura, that the new row will be an eyesore. We 
shall never pass by it without lively regret.” 

“ Those old cottages.” said Rose, r ‘ were a dis¬ 
grace to the town, and I wonder at anybody regret¬ 
ting their being pulled down, except Dr. Pogany.” 

,? And why do you make an exception of me, 
my dear young lady ? ” 

They must have been a small but never-failing 

source of income to you.” 

Dr. Pogany chuckled. 

“ Tut, tut—I made little enough out of them.” 

Crump announced in a loud voice : 

" Mr. Derek Devenish.” 

Derek entered boldly, successfully disguising his 
nervousness. He was quite sure that the Aunts 
would never be anything but courteous to an 
invited guest, but the others might be chillingly 
polite or even rude. He wore an ill-fitting black 
serge ’suit, bought that morning, and a black tie. 
The white cuffs of the reach-me-down shirt were 
too large, and their excessive whiteness and gloss 
called attention to the stained and scarred hands 
The women, however, looked at his handsome head 


and sparkling eyes. ., _ , 

” I am glad to see you, said Prudence. 

“ Thank you,” said Derek. 

Jacqueline was more genial, being much affected 
by crisply curling hair. She remembered, also 
pleasant afternoons in the punt And, in her 
heart, she had feared and detested the father 

“ How well you look, Derek ! she said, with 

kindlv interest. . • „ 

Victor greeted the sailor pleasantly, having 
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purged his mind of any thought of him as a possible 
rival. The others followed suit, recognising that 
the past was to be veiled. Mrs. Walkington was of 
opinion that a son should not be seen in public 
till at least three months after the death of a father, 
but the circumstances in this case justified, perhaps! 
an exception. She whispered to Mrs. Hooton! 
“He is received back into favour ” ; and that 
lady murmured, “ I know for a fact that he acted 
in self-defence.” 


Tea was served at a long table in the middle 
of the two rooms. The visitors sat round and 
about this, holding the famous Nankin cups very 
gingerly, and curbing appetite, for the delicate 
fare provided. The tea was Chinese of a quality 
not to be bought in Charminster, and from a special 

caddy Miss Mauleverer would add a pinch or two 
of Orange Pekoe. 

Tradition ordained that, during the solemn rite 

some topic of general interest should be discussed.' 

Afterwards, the company could split up into 
groups. 1 ? 

Upon this occasion the talk meandered from 
theme to theme till it became concentrated upon 
a fire that had recently destroyed an immense 

em P on l um *. h happened that a girl of 
eighteen, a shoppie ” who " lived in,” had dis- 
played extraordinary courage in rescuing half a 
dozen companions who were apparently too crazed 
by terror to rescue themselves. From Mr Walk- 

thf ° n wh , A ver y remarkable young person! ” to 
the What a npper! ” of his son, ran a high note 
of approval and admiration. But to Rose's aston 
ishment, Derek remained silent, 'indiscreetly, 'die 
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challenged this silence at a moment when everybody 
became alert to hear his reply. 

“ She must be one in a million—don’t you think 

so ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t say that." 

Derek spoke seriously, with the air of an in¬ 
telligent man trying to resolve a difficult problem. 
Regardless, possibly unconscious, of the interest 
he had excited, he said, in his clear uncompromising 
voice: 

" An act of that sort is often—I expect generally 
—impulsive. The hero doesn’t pause to think, 
or to reckon chances. Something stronger than 
himself forces him to action. To my mind, he is 
not then quite so heroic. The fellow I admire far 
more is the one who imperils his life for another 
deliberately, knowing that the odds are against him. 
I read this story a few hours ago, and from the 
girl’s account she doesn't seem to have realised 
what she was doing. She was crazed with terror and 
excitement. She remembers thinking that her sister 
was in a room upstairs, and she rushed through 
flames to get to her. Having got to her she re¬ 
membered that there was a way out of danger 
across the roof. But the getting there was wfld 

* m j) r Pogany said emphatically: “ Explain it how 
vou will it was an act of supreme heroism. 

“ Not supreme," said Derek obstinately. 

The company eyed him coldly. Prudence was 
about to change the subject, when Mrs. Walkmgton 

observed, “to belittle the 

greatness of others.” 
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Jacqueline looked alarmed, but Derek answered 
good-tempered] v: 

I don’t do that, Mrs. Walkington. But, oddlv 
enough, a somewhat similar thing happened when 
we were off the Horn a few weeks ago. A man 
fell from the main yard. A heavy sea was running 
at the time, and we were under full sail, making 
our ten knots easily. A fellow was after him be 

♦hini- y0U h C ° U d Sa v Kmfe! He never stopped to 
think ; he saw a face m the swirling water a look 

of appeal in the eyes, perhaps, and-bif 1 ’’ 

.. they b °th drowned ? " asked Jacqueline. 
By the merest luck, they were saved. A boat 

nick oTtime ” thCy ^ hauJed aboard “ the 
Glonous! ” exclaimed Dr. Pogany. rubbing his 

the waves* 1 n and' h Said MrS ‘ WaJkin S ton > “still rules 
the waves and her sons are not afraid of them ” 

isthts Britf™’” Derck <ontinued . “ my point 
1 tins Britannia s sons, and daughters ctoaccom- 

nhnnf bl H sometimes because they don’t think 

■pst sr 

not have left the ship.” the paCe he would 

.. T We had a ^ in our battalion ” said Virtnr 

the “hot 1 weather? 6 H^went^wfth a° ^ 

couple of rounds of a^munhion f and a 

nmne ** too^rS' 
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ing position just off our parade-ground, and before 
any of us knew what was up he’d wounded a sergeant 
and a corporal in his company. I was there, and 
I looked, I can tell you. We all looked, and the 
more we looked the less we liked it Finally, our 
adjutant, unarmed, walked up to the man and took 
the rifle from him.” 

“ That was supreme heroism, said Derek ; tnc 
other was nothing at all.” He shrugged his broad 

shoulders. 

“ Did you see the man fall from the yard, Mr. 

Devenish ? ” . ... c . 

Mrs Walkington put the question acidly. She 

regarded Derek almost as a boy, and a naughty 

bov too much inclined to give himself airs. No 

clerk in the Walkington bank would have dared 

to hold forth in the presence of the manager and 

proprietor. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Walkington. 

“ And you looked on ? ” 

Victor came to the rescue. <( 

“ As I did,” he said pleasantly. We can t all 

be heroes. Oddly enough, our Tomm.es thought 

that the adjutant was a bit of a fool. 

“ Thank you, Maulevercr, said Derek, with a 

tW Mrs G 'Walkington frowned. She said coldly : 

“ i maV be wrong, but I feel very strongly that 

in these cases those who do look on have no ng 1 

t0 “ They are generally the ones who do it, said 

on ? " -id Rose, in an odd 
voice, addressing Derek very particularly. 
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“ I was on deck,” he answered, with slight con¬ 
straint. 

” You actually saw him in the water > ” 

“ Yes.” 

His eyes dropped before hers. Rose gave the 
oddest little laugh, as she turned to Mrs. Walkington 
“ I quite agree with you, Mrs. Walkington, that 
those who look on should not criticise.” 

“ It would be generally so conceded,” replied the 
banker s wife. r 

" But in this case, Mr. Devenish did not look on.” 
What ? 

He jumped,” said Rose positively. 

Poor Derek grew scarlet. It was useless to deny 
it He had jumped ; and, analysing his feelings 
afterwards, he knew that he was not entitled to the 
enthusiast* acclaim of the ship's company. 

Did you?” said Yere excitedly. Jacqueline 

x&sr*"" «"> 

Th Sa ‘ d D T k : " 1 was f001 enough to jump 
The odds were a thousand to one against me." P ' 

\ou pulled it off,” murmured \'ero 

Derek looked at Rose. 

“ You are a wretch.” 

you {ui rf“ amendcd Dr - P °S»y- •' How did 

He spoke of the appeal in the drowning man’s 

y S; pn 0 p y j° ne man could have seen that.” 8 
ilien Prudence pronounced the verdict: 
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At such dramatic moments it is quite easy not to 
do the right thing. The good blood in Derek which 
had made him leap without looking, fortified him 
now. He rose from his chair and bowed to his 
hostess. 


CHAPTER VIII 

DISCLOSES MAIDEN MEDITATIONS 


Victor returned to his battalion without puttine 
the portentous question to Rose. He tried to put 

tt " maid e * uded slippery as any eel. 
He justified procrastination with the plea that she 

ought to look round ” a bit and see the other 
fellows piance He felt reasonably assured that the 
work he had done was solid. And he said as much 
to the ladies when making his adieux. 

\ou know what I want,'* he had said. 

Prudence nodded. 

y,ctoVco n nl y u^ ghteen '" mUrmUred 

She goes to Mauleverer House next month • I 
shall be at the depot, within easy range I shall 

SS U P, Mary Mauleverer is my friend 

Only a fool would rush in.” h 

" AnVth ? 1 yCt ^bjeen/’ murmured Jacqueline. 

You conlH n °f b K dy else>M said Pru dence. 

You could trust her to me ? ” 

To no man sooner.” 

I have not wasted my time "Rut it i c « *. 

thC handke rchief.^ “ 

With that he departed. 
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Before Rose was presented to her Sovereign, two 
things of some importance happened in Charminster. 
Derek, greatly to his surprise, was awarded the 
bronze medal of the Humane Society ; and im¬ 
mediately afterwards Mr. Walkington offered to 
the hero a position in the bank at a salary larger 
than the one received before. Derek, to Rose’s 
amazement, accepted the offer, and Mrs. Devenish 
furnished the reason. 

“ I can’t let him go.’’ she said to Rose. “ There 
never was a better son. He hates office work, but 


he loves me.” 

To Rose herself Derek said curtly: “ She’s very 
weak. Dr. Pogany is not hopeful about her. You 
think I can’t stick it here, because I’ve been away. 
That's just why I can. What I've been through 

will last me for a year or so.' ’ 

Bit by bit, she learnt what he had been through, 
the details of the fight for his own hand. He had 
a knack of vivid description. He could make her 
see what he had seen, and feel what he had felt. 
If hi s language was at times racy of a new soil, she 
liked it the better for that. If he led her into 
strange places, excitement put to flight disgust. 

We record scraps of talk to indicate the change 
in him—and her. The change was one of width; 
the depth might come later. He had seen life 
panoramically, mountains and mole-hills, giants and 
pigmies He had learnt what the ordinary English¬ 
man of his class so rarely comprehends-values. 
The work before the mast-shortening sail in a 
furious gale of wind, a fight to a finish with an iron- 
handed bullv of the fo’c’sle washing his own duds, 
swallowing vilely cooked food-these experiences 
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had hardened body and mind. The work in Cali¬ 
fornia—loading and unloading timber upon the San 
Francisco wharves, beach-combing at Catalina, 
riding the ranges of a cattle-ranch, picking fruit in 
the San Jos6 Valley, logging in British Columbia, 
noting everywhere the relentless struggle of Man 
against Nature, facing doggedly the odds against 
him, beholding starvation round the comer—these 
had thrown up in astounding contrast the smug 
lives of the Charminster townspeople, their limita¬ 
tions, prejudices, and inanities. 

“ They know just enough to get in out of the 
wet,” he said to Rose—“ just enough to secure to 
themselves a little comfort upon which they set an 
inordinate value. That’s a universal instinct which 
they share with the Siwash Indians and the Diggers. 
Beyond that—what ? A fat-headed conviction that 
they’re—as Mrs. Walkington puts it—Britannia’s 
sons, and that they rule this world and will have a 
controlling interest in the world to come. If your 
Aunts had refused to receive me, I should have been 
cast as rubbish to the void.’ Mrs. Hooton told 
me to try lemon-juice and eau-de-Cologne for mv 
P a ^\, S0 x f to ft them ‘ decent ’! I showed her 
Uuit He held up the fingers of both hands. The 

hFi au a 1 blmsh * red appearance, as if recently 
healed after bemg seared by red-hot iron. “ I told 
her how it happened.” 

“ How did it happen ? ” 

Obstinacy on the part of our skipper. The 
beggar refused to take in sail with a squall coming 

SJ* ht I , t , c ¥ ne U P‘ We went aloft to find the royals 
tyit as drums, and every sheet humming a tune 
of its own the devil’s own music, enough to mSe 
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your hair stand on end to hear it. We pulled the 
canvas in inch by inch, holding on by our teeth and 
eyelashes, with the waves roaring under us and a 
sky black as pitch above us. When we went be ow 
every man’s finger-tips were raw to the bone, but 
we didn’t care. We had conquered.” 

" Did you ever feel home-sick ? ” 

“ often Action and reaction. Nobody escapes 

the weakness of the flesh, the longing for what you 
can't eet which grows into the determination to get 
t When I was^dog-weary I used to think of he 
old punting days. When I shut my eyes I could 
see you and the Aunts and the green cushions. I 
rould smell the meadow-sweet and the honey- 

su ?. k J e iay in t i ie p Un t last summer and read ' Back 

of Nowhere,’ and thought of you. 

“ ‘ Back of Nowhere ’! lo get some\\n--r 
necessary to go to the back of nowhere. I d like 

t0 She d told at lhm 0 about it, adding : '' The man who 
wrote it lost his health, and his money, and the 

W °Twonde7 d whether he found any of 'em 

aS "T don't know. Derek, are the people out West 
-the minem and cowboys and loggers-very 

wicked ? ” 

k g ed ed g What do you mean by wicked ? 

^ ¥$r. 

They g dldn rtow’th": virtue L a clean tongue. 
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They grinned at Death twice a day, and cursed 
him to hts face. Mrs. Easter would have thought 

charitable^' ‘ Vfcar ‘ 1 fMC >'' " uuld be ™ 

mining-camps'? 0 " ‘ C °“ nt for much ' 1 SU PP°*. * 
“ Mann c i-s count everywhere, even in the fo'c’sle 
ners.” Sai ln ^* S H P C ° wb ° ys have good man- 

Rose would think over these talks, in the prettv 
room that had belonged to her mother A thousand 
times she wished that she could go to a nailer and 
ask questions not to be put to Aunts. About this 

apposit?°exp?essionh f shri^H^r'lVe 

»sl?£ ^'4 u r 

Of the novelists paint it to k-. And "nA^allT 
been secured by the protaeonists S n P |’"’| SS ' ad 

Wsi't 0 trir n 

had been a fete^ Vh^tW^'-..“r Dcvenish 

mother of Derek. Rose of cours^ ™£' faced little 

a man ill-treating herself She ’ ?i d not lma ^ne 

him, to use one of Derek's Am J - ? 0n “ ** ” 
But marriage l;th Amenc an words. 

in her future 'Thefts'*'von'’ later ', bulked large 
strong views on 
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destiny of woman, and a certainty if she happened 
to be well-dowered and well-looking. 

She began to ask herself: “ What made women 
happv ? ” The Aunts were happy m a tepid, 
lavender-scented atmosphere of their own making. 
Certainly, they extracted pleasure out of simple 
tilings, which the Vicar said was so wise beaming 
delightedly over their books, their embroidery their 
china and the babies of other folk, provided they 
were scrupulously clean. Perhaps the dishkes o 
the ladies interested their niece more than the 
likes. The odd increasing petulance in speaking o 
what displeased them challenged Roses humour 
and curiosity, and sometimes provoked Petulance 
in herself. Did this irritability indicate old age 
■i lack of intelligence ? Aunt Prudence was clever 
h, her way She could speak admirably, always nice 
£ her selection of the right word and phrase, and 

sometimes extraordinarily shrewd 

One day she mentioned this to Derek. 

laU ®Bless he y°^ y ' innocent soul 1 Don't you know 
what’s the matter with them ? 

“ Thev have no imagination. It’s impossible to 

'to gml smaller, and their prejudices to ...crease, 

“ Derek—-how dismal! , i 

S» ,tXt”3 STS 

up behind her, jump on her back, ana 
her ears : ‘ Bogv’> got you. 
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I understand ; but that sort of thing would kill 
the Aunts. 

“ I should live in lively hope of their resurrection 

\ our Aunts ought to spend a month in a beleaguered 

aty amongst starving men and women, with 

buildings crashing about them. That would have 
a tonic effect. 

“ They are so good—such an example 1 ” 

Dcr ek remained silent. Something, in his faro 
provoked Rose to ask outright: •• Don't you think 

" An example of what > An example to whom > ” 
lo everybody. 

“ Tliey are an example, 1*11 admit. They have 
an immense influence in Chamiinster. but un ess 
Impark mad. the influence is for evii ratiwr tn 

" Dcrek! ” 

I thought that would open your eyes Now 

admitlt e andT ^° Ur Aunts are darlmgs-lct’s 
admit it and have done with it. But what is thr> 

nature of their influence here? Thev t n, 

rom everything that offends ' them They keen 

themselves and you in cotton-wool The huL k P 

things as they were Lett Jream F lac,d, y of 
Honourable Misses 'J bccausc they're the 

studies them. * Your un ^' 

father kept the railwav (harminR ter’s 

that a ? he VS‘ h tL and 

the lower classes would remain \Lh v'T 
nan tgnorance. I„ stcad of fostering"^, %£ 
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ing it with sympathy and encouragement, they’re 
doing their passive best to retard and destroy it. 
All over England, in every provincial town, there 
are ladies like your Aunts, and men like that 
pompous ass Walkington, who opens windows at 
the bottom instead of the top. I asked Arthur 
yesterday if he didn’t think that our heads needed 
ventilation rather than the calves of our legs, and 
he would have liked to give me ten days, without 
the option of a fine. Old Walkington plays second 
fiddle to your Aunts. If they called the right tune, 
he would fiddle to that. Example ! Lord ! ” 

“ I feel so disloyal listening to you.” 

“ What—rot! ' For Heaven’s sake, face things! 
Don’t play the silly ostrich. The loyalty worth 
having, like true courage, looks with calm clear 
eyes at the object which inspires it. And it remains 
loyalty after looking. Pretending to ourselves that 
the people we love are utterly different from what 
they really are is a sort of pampering of the mind- 
playing baby with yourself. Your father’s daughter 
mustn’t do that.” 

“ I wish I knew more about my father.” 

Derek cursed his too nimble tongue. 

“ He was a pioneer, a pathfinder into the un¬ 
known.” n 

“ It must be fascinating.” 

I / w * M 

Very. 

“ You would like to do that ? ” 

“ Rather. And I shall some day.” 

“ Become an explorer ? ” . 

“Not in the sense you mean. Somebody else 

can discover the South Pole. I shall explore— 
exploring— minds. I’d rather like to help in ie 
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ordering of energies. I'd like to eliminate some of 
the waste in human lives. It worries me horribly 

flt T d , Cnn fi ab01 “. grabbing at this 
„ that, hoidmg tight on to the wrong thing " 

„ ". oul , d y°» !*ke to get into Parliament ’ 

Ofm n yr , e fl0 ,T J <l, ; r , ln 8 ‘here. I can't tell you 
offhand where I d like to specialise. That know¬ 
ledge will come later. The demand creates the 

l“PP Iy - At Present I'm at work on the two peo le 
I care most for in the world ” 1 

yourself 1 ? •■ m ° ther iS ° nC ' Who is thc other— 
“ The other is—you.” 

Thank you,” she said demurely, not darintr to 

that Ros m ’ g haVe SCOfft ' d at in ot bem. Hc knew 

To r^y'^/t^r "7 g r -ed ““ 
He continued firmly B hls development. 

and Then T7h^4 g to h ^;.l, R 7' * -'77°°^ 

first.' ” ' - ‘ 1 °P en ^ her eyes 

She murmured nervously • 

“ Am | as m«ch as that to you > N^vt ♦, 

” Yes.” 

, ." l ~ l f f 1 th e same towards you IWL- v 
fnendship has always been -> hi. \\ ' Ucrek - ^°ur 

you have opened my ey“" K h “’ S *° “*• And 
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Me gazed into them, and trembled at what he 
saw there. With a tremendous effort, and speaking 
in a different voice, he said curtly : 

" Keep them open ! ” 


Next week Rose went to London, accompanied 
by the ladies. Aunt Prudence once more fastened 
the pearl necklace round a white young throat, 
and Jacqueline remarked with dismay that the 
pearls seemed to have lost some of their lustre. 

“ They need light and air and warmth,” said 
Prudence. “ For many years they have lain in 
darkness at Charminster Bank.” 

" Pearls must be almost human,” said Rose, as 
she kissed the ladies. 

The Aunts returned to Charminster two days 
later, not in the best of spirits. The house seemed 
strangely empty, and they stood together in Rose’s 
room with the tears in their eyes. 

“ We have done our duty bv the child,” said 

Prudence. 

" Yes, Sister,” replied Jacqueline. 

Prudence hesitated. 

“ We shall be able to meet Rosetta without fear. 

" It is a great comfort to feel that, Sister. 

On the morrow they pursued the even tenour of 
their way, looking a little older, not hearing quite 
so well, and seeing even less than before. 


We shall leave Rose at Mauleverer House, in 
safe custody. Events of importance demand our 
presence in Charminster. The \ icar, after muc 1 
perturbation, was about to take a decisive s ep, 
being constrained to action alter a connden ia 
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talk with Derek Devenish. The young man often 
dropped into the Vicarage after tea to smoke a 
pipe with the parson, and practise the art of speech 
The parson supplied tobacco and an attentive pair 
of ears. He thought of Derek as typical-wK 
lie was of the strange new generation-^ i n 

SSnt' S Thf 1 ^ S ° lmpati ? nt of tuition and 
restraint The parson was reckoned to be a aond 

Conservative by his parishioners, simply because 

growth^wa? Scarify 'sL'" and 

he became a Conservative in its i at<,y 

a conservator of energies a ^rector^Hhel T* - 
hensive of dislocation and dkin w/r h ’ a P pre “ 

•• £3* • J he b f oy had 

man. He attacked life h mP’ ? 0SSlbl y- of a big 
ing his ideas upon the sohd^’i e,e . mental| y. buUd- 
only foundation that SSteS* ?L eXpCrience ' thp 
pngs of the Universities nanSrl 7 f Ug youn S 


•» 
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listening impatiently to others upon the implied 
condition that he in his turn should be given a 
hearing, each echoing the jargon of the school of 
thought in which he had been trained, each gro¬ 
tesquely garbed in reach-me-down theories—these 
aroused his pity and contempt. Every man-jack 
of them ought to be deported, made to serve an 
apprenticeship before the mast, or in a factory, or on 
a cattle-range—anywhere, everywhere, at home or 
abroad, upon the one condition that they learned 
to support themselves before posing as props for 
others. Props they were, in the theatrical sense, 
and in no other! 

After Rose’s departure, the Vicar marked a 
change in Derek. The boy had something on 
his mind. He began to air a cynicism which 
aroused the parson’s curiosity. He looked rather 
fagged, as if kindly sleep had failed to repair the 
ravages of long hours spent in an ill-ventilated 
office. Finally, the parson asked abruptly : 

“ What’s wrong with you, Derek .' ” 

“ Dare I tell you ? ” replied Derek, throwing 

back his head. , 

“ You can tell me anything, my hoy. 

“ Then here goes! What I need is ten hours 
a day in’the saddle, riding out a couple of horses, 

or another trip round the Horn.” 

“ Drastic remedies. The disease must be seri¬ 


ous. „ ■ , 

" ft is. I m in love. 

“ I knew it would come,” said Derek reflectively. 
“ and I knew that when it did come I should have 
a bad dose. Pm built that way. I ve fought 
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against it, but it’s overpowering. I want her 

furiously. With some fellows of my age it’s the 

flesh, with some the spirit or the intellect. With 

me, the attack seems to be simultaneous. Body, 

mind, ^and spirit are assailed. You can guess who 
it 


The Vicar nodded. 

“ I believe I could make her care for me.” 

“ It is probable.” 

“ I can interest her and excite her.” 

He stretched out trembling hands, palm upper¬ 
most, displaying their emptiness. 

“ She has everything, and I have nothing.” 

You don't think that, Derek ? ” 

“ My thoughts play hide-and-seek with me. I 
can t think with detachment at all If she Ind 
nothing. I could plot and plan. 1 see her hope 
lessly out of reach, hanging out of heaven, with 
a Green-jacket dangling in front of her, obscuring 
her \icw of me. What’s inside that Green-jacket > 
A better fellow than I am? Her own sort? 

Specially designed by Providence to be her mate ? 
These questions drive me mad ” 

“ Jj a , ve y°u answered any of them ? ” 

He s a gentleman.” 

“ And what else ? ” 

The word as I use it means a lot • it include* 
associations traditions, a code to which I can’t 
honestly subscribe. I frighten her at time* 

stuftin^ out of her. She quoted the 4unt* to 
as an example. I told her th-it to ™ Vi * 1 nu ‘ 
bad example, blind leaders of the blind.”^ WCre a 
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The parson laughed. “ You have an odd way 
of milking love.” 

“ I haven’t tried to make love. I ve rather 
overstated the case against myself. But the appeal 
I have for her lies in the fact that I in diiterent 
from the other men she has met.” 

“ Just so.” . . 

“ In three months she will be back again. Before 

then I must skip this town. But there’s my 


mother.” , , , 

“The biggest thing you have done yet, my 

boy. was going back into the Bank for her 

Sa j)erek got very red. “ You do haul the truth 
out of a fellow,” he groaned. “ Mv motives were 
mixed The Bank—confound it!—meant being 
^ Rosl and seeing her every day The duty 
to mother didn't shine out very brilliantly. Mother 
is stronger, likely to make old bones yet, sc! Poga "£ 
tells me. And she's beginning to worry about my 
future. She knows what the Bank means—drudgery, 
fetters, everlasting discontent. m 

Se me 1 big 0U chan e cL° in California. I have 
a thousand pounds of 

over the State. 1 should 

“ r tet'" »ma a n C out U tlfere-a 

good. There was b b for a ^ the big 
dnmpdieaps of Tomdction" that 
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that Englishman is a rich man. The same thin" 
can be done with oil. Rockefeller is supreme 
lor the moment, and the men who won’t sell their 
wells at his price have to cap ’em--and wait. These 
capped wells can be bought cheap. It’s a lock-un 
but some day Rockefeller will be capped, or he f li 
die, and then the oil will gush out again ” 

^ Sounds all right.” 

1 ngllt - T , But t,loro arc other things— 

heaps of things. The possibilities hit you in the 
eye wherever you go.” 

“ lf , you s,loulcl s tnke oil—what then ? ” 

here’’ S ° mC Wheels move more swiftly over 

“ Parliament ? ” 

” Perhaps.” 

“ Derek. I must think this over. Go on with 
youi work, and don't worry. I can’t inflict plati¬ 
tudes upon you. My philosophy of life can be 
enclosed in a nutshell. Let every man ST*, 
nearest to his hand, and do it well Y 0 „'rc not 
wasting your time here. You're growW "1 
nothing else matters for the moment g ' “ d 

if rd cTpTured ht 3 ?'' y ° U "'° Uld - id ‘o - 

pi Hie Vicar rose, and shook the ashes from his 
woman worth her salt wac x P eiae nced girl. No 

he COllld “e -S t 

“ Thanks! ” said Derek. 
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It was the parson who slept ill that night, humor¬ 
ously aware of his dislike to cut knots, instead of 
untying them. The knot could be cut by advising 
Derek to leave Charminster. Had he consulted 
his parishioners, such advice would have been 
unanimous from the more important members of his 
flock. He could fancy himself putting the question 
from his pulpit on Sunday morning: “ Those in 
favour of the motion hold up their hands! ” How 
the gloved hands would go up! In the gallery 
there might be dissentients—the Jills of Hog Lane 
held on tight to their Jacks. 

Next day he wrote to Rosetta : 


“ My dear Mrs. Newman. 

“ I am between the devil and the deep sea. 

Derek Devenish, who bears a striking resemblance 
to the son of mv predecessor, has fallen deeply in 
love with our voung lady, and made full confession 
to me At a word, he would leave Charminster for 
California; and I dare not speak that word Of all 
the voung men I have met, he is most likely to 
advance in the true direction, provided that he can 
ftnd the right woman to accompany him. He is a 
strong man. able to fight for his own and to hoW 
his own. In every' other respect he would be 
regarded as ineligible to marrv Lord Broughs 
daughter. Charminster would be shaken to its 
foundations at the more suggestion of a match so 
oreDOsterously unsuitable. Twice he has worked his 

TiStiZ’ pZ m «»— "• * • 
d -Xlrnia 5S". ll “ 
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should come here, and make this young man's 
acquaintance. If sharp eyes—but, alas! there 
are no sharp eyes here—should detect some resem¬ 
blance in you to a lady who died long ago, the matter 

™ ould n e . . dismissed wit hout further comment. 

. e Bell is an excellent hotel, more or less full of 
visitors during the summer. Come alone, with per¬ 
fect safety. What say you ? The young ladv is 
interested no more. The young man has exercised 
remarkable restraint. As the widow of Paul 
Newman, you could select your acquaintances, and 
your privacy would be respected. 

July The y ° Ung kdy d ° eS n0t retUm tiH the end of 

“ Ever yours sincerely, 

“ Thomas Easter." 

Within three days the answer reached him 
Mrs. Paul Newman would come alone to Char- 
mmster, and spend the month of June at the 



CHAPTER IX 


ROSETTA RETURNS 

Charminster was mildly fluttered when it^ became 
known that the widow of the author of “ Mists' 
was staying at the “ Bell." She was seen walking 
about the town, accompanied by a Yorkshire 
tyke, who took no notice whatever of other dogs. 
Mrs Newman drew in water-colour, and made 
several sketches in the water-meadows which 
bordered the Char. She was tall and thin, and 
her hair was as grev as Miss Mauleverers Mrs. 
Hooton remarked that she dressed very plainly, 
but with distinction. The Vicar and Mrs Easter 
called upon her at once. The Vicar s wife added 
that it was pleasant and gratifying to hear Mis. 
Newman speak of her late husband ana his work. 
Evidently they had been a most devoted couple, 
hardly ever separated. Literary people were rather 
queer Poor George Eliot, for instance who had 
“ debased the moral coinage of he realm ! What 
an illuminating phrase that! Whose was d. 
Oh ves it would be quite the right thing to can. 

but Mrs. Newman had intimated with no un ^ crt ^ t n 
voice that she had come to Charminster to rest. 
One could not call her shy, but die was unquestion- 
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ably reserved, with the air of one who had loved 
and lost far from the “ madding crowd.” 

The Vicar lent her some books. When they were 
alone Rosetta asked : 

" Would you recognise me, Mr. Easter 5 ” 

He replied truthfully, “ No.” 

She had changed very greatly. The brilliance 
was gone from her brown eyes, and the colour 
from her checks. 1 he rounded contours of youth 
had vanished with them, leaving in their place 

aU A ? t,GS ° f Hnc - In a subtilf * sense she P had 
faded. A stranger would have found it difficult to 

divine her character, either from her quiet face 

or still quieter speech. She looked as if she h id 

withdrawn from the hurly-burly, content to watch 

? ken* f Vlth an aloofness which was not to be mis¬ 
taken for indifference. The parson perceived llmt 
she must have suffered much and she t n i r i 1 ; 
simply that this was the case Her Imsb.nH £“3 

bad n th°t^ S l Ub j CCt t0 periodic attacks of pain ^o 
bad that it had seemed as if the tiger were mauline 

him again. Rosetta concluded : S mauling 

have no fear of° being ^cognised™ I^haH ^ I 

my TheV"l n & H °° t0n ' a Atr 1 

waiVtinThe Bank'openecHts "door S . \ C ° M ^ 

> y ° U " g maI > 

„ He ls vei 7 handsome.” 

strong 1 ' 0 °^‘ S QuaJtyshin^oufofhifeyt." 


V 
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“If you will lunch with us I can arrange that 
Derek should meet you.” 

“ You never told your wife ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Wonderful man ! ” 

It struck him that her soft voice might betray 
her, but she laughed, shaking her head. 

“ I used to speak too loudly. You can guess 
why. The carefully modulated tones of my sisters, 
their slow utterance, used to affect me with a defiant 
desire to shout. The shock to my husband’s nerves, 
from which he never recovered, compelled me to 

alter the pitch and tone of my voice.” 

" Everything you tell me interests me so much.” 

She explained the change of name, the signifi¬ 
cant choice of “ Newman ” and “ Paul,” and she 
described the interview with Rose, at Bognor, long 


“ It was a hard moment. 

“ I can believe it.” 

“ i didn’t kiss her. I didn t care. All the 
time I was quaking. I have often wondered whether 
Hester fPrynne could have lived without li tie 
Pearl When I turned my back on her, Mr. Easter, 
I knew that the bill had been paid. No judge 
however inexorable, could have inflicted greater 


punishment.” 

He made a gesture of assent. 

•‘1 saw my sisters yesterday afternoon walking 
together upon the high ground. They looked a 
me as I poked. Jacqueline smi ed That brought 
back so much! And it meant that I pleased her 
She always smiled when she saw some stranger 
that appealed to her, but she never spoke without 
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a formal introduction. Afterwards I walked back 
through Hog Lane, and saw the drawn blinds. 
It seems incredible that so many years have passed 
since I stood by the pond and realised what those 
drawn blinds meant. But my sisters are old 
women.” 

“ The}' have been very happy.” 

‘ I saw that, too. Prudence has grown more 
serene, kindlier. Yes; Ill come to luncheon with 
pleasure. I should like to meet your children.” 

“ Vere, as you know, is Rose’s particular friend. 
Will next Sunday suit you ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ My wife will write a note.” 

Before the Sunday came Mrs. Hooton and several 
other ladies had called or left cards. The only 
bookseller in the town displayed a row of Paul 

Newman’s novels, and “ Mists ” was in brisk 
demand. 

Mrs. Hooton was delighted to meet the widow 
of the celebrity. 

4 , “ \ collected autographs once,” she admitted • 
and I have some interesting specimens—that of 
the Queen of Song amongst them.” As she men¬ 
tioned this, Laura noticed that Mrs. Newmian smiled 
and the subtlety of the smile perplexed her. She 
wondered whether this quiet lady was satirical 
Laura prattled on, speaking much of Charminster 
and staring with frank interest at the stranger’ 

She said presently: “ You remind me of an old 
friend. 1U 

Her voice died away; the plump, pleasant 
face grew grave. Rosetta perceived that Laura 
would say no more, and impulse seized her to 

10 
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admit boldly the slight resemblance, and use it 
as a key to unlock confidence. She said reflec¬ 
tively : 

“ Of whom do I remind you, Mrs. Hooton ? 

I have an object in asking.” 

“ Of Rosetta Mauleverer, who married Lord 

Brough, the South African man." 

“ I thought so. You are not the first to notice 

the likeness." . 

“ You are much older than my friend would 

have been." Then, very red, conscious of an 
indiscretion, she plunged deeper, making light of 
the fancied resemblance, which was what Rosetta 


wanted. 

“ The likeness is hardly perceptible. The colour¬ 
ing the features, the voice are so different. I 
think it’s the poise of the head, and a gesture of 

the hands." 

“ I once knew Lady Brough—in India. 

“ Indeed. I wish you could meet her daughter 
—the sweetest girl! She is with her cousins, Lord 
and Lady Mauleverer, for the season. I hear it 
is a fact that she is engaged to her cousin, Victor, 
the heir vou know. Poor Lord Mauleverer has no 
sons Such a grief that must be ! I have two 

dear little boys ! " 

" You say Miss Brough is engaged . 

“ It is not published, but you may take it from 
me, Mrs. Newman, that it is so. A charming young 
fellow, so-so exactly nght. He is m the Kifle 
Brigade de lightful manners. By the way, Rose 
Brough simply adores ‘ Mists.’ There are passage, 
in that sweet book-1 hope you won t think me 
gushing, but I cried myself to sleep over it—the 
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are bits, I say, which almost describe Char- 
minster.” 

Rosetta nodded. 

“ There are so many Cluarminsters in our dear 
% • f I was born here, and have lived here all 

mv life. It is a privilege to be part and parcel of 

what is best in one's own country, is it not ? ” 

“ 1 m sure you know what I mean. As one 
grows older the appeal of what endures becomes 
so strong. I love every stick and stone.” 

Lane" PaSSed thr0Ugh a piace called ’ 1 think * H °g 

" % dear Mrs. Newman, did you ? I am so 
sorry. It will taint your interest in our dear old 

town. Hog Lane! I never go near Hog Lane if 

I can possibly help it, and I refuse absolutely to 
consider it as part of Charmmster. Unhappily the 

H ° U r e ’ Where my dear old f nends the Misses 
Mauleverer live is at the end of Hog Lane. When 

I drink tea with them I have to drive through Hog 

Lane, but I tell my coachman (thus Laura described 

the boy who drove the pony-carriage) not to spare 

the whip. Mrs. Walkington, the banker’s wife 

t W o h go round P Tt 1 h0rSCS ' “! StrUCtS hcr coachman 

10 go round. It means an extra mile ” 

Rosetta smiled. 

She met Derek upon the following Sunday • and 
the young man informed her that he had ,W 
hmshed reading “ Back of Nowhere " ] * 

It s great.” 

” Hardly that, Mr. Devenish.” 

1 ve £*s r e of j: f s 
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world is like. The odd tiling is it believes it’s the 
front. A cowboy once asked me if I knew London 
and Paris. I told him I knew London fairly well, 
and he replied quite sincerely, ‘ London is a nice 

little burg, but re—mote ’! ” 

“ I suppose it seemed remote to him.” 

“ Exactly. I say, ‘ Back of Nowhere' is auto¬ 
biographical, isn't it ? ” 

" More or less.” 

“ Perhaps it’s indiscreet to ask such a question. 
Victor Mauleverer wouldn’t ask any. Do you know 
him ? ” 

“ That, I hope, is a pleasure to come. The name 
Mauleverer unlocks all doors in Charminster. 

“ The doors with knockers kept dazzlingly bright. 
Ring and knock-and it will be opened unto you. 

There’s no marching in unexpectedly.” 

He laughed joyously, as if the humours of Char¬ 
minster appealed to him. 

<• \ rc you one of those burglarious spirits who 
like * to enter houses without ringing and knock* 

m “I think I am, Mrs. Newman.” ^ 

“ You would burgle confidence 

Her quickness surprised him, for the idea was in 

his mind at the moment. He nodded. 

*■h it can be got no other way. One wants to 

kn °’Dearme < You are a bold young man.” 

“ Thev are' too timid in Charminster, too poison- 

ouslv afrdd of doing or saying the wrong ^ 
Living here is like watching a camp fire that 

“ And you want to use the bellows.. 
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“I do; I do! They need oxygen. In our 
Bank—and everywhere else—the windows are open 
at the bottom. I mentioned Victor Maulcvcrcr 
just now. Arthur Walkington, the banker’s son, 
tries to understudy him. But Maulcverer is too 
right.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“His rightness, you see, is not his own. He 
inherited it. His people have spent five hundred 
years in eliminating everything from their lives 
and thoughts that is wrong. The result is a sort 
of dull perfection, a stodgy self-complacency, not 
to be budged from its surroundings.” 

Rosetta smiled. 

" You think a youth should spread his wings 
instead of preening them ? ” 

" That’s the whole matter in a phrase.” 

“ Tel l me more about the Mauleverers. Isn’t 
there a niece ? ” 

'' Rather! ” his eyes flashed with excitement at 
the prospect of letting himself go before a sym¬ 
pathetic stranger, who, unless her looks belied her, 
could be trusted. Rose Brough, the daughter of 
Lord Brough.” 

“ More Brough than Mauleverer ? ” 

“ Inwardly. I wish she was here. I should like 
her to meet you.” 

“ That’s very complimentary, but what do you 
know of me ? 

I know you’re one of the elect ” 

Elect ? ” 


i < 




" That's my word tor the few who can get outside 
the station of life m which they were born—the 
few who can stand upright in other people’s shoes. 
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The Vicar is the only one in Charminster. 
Brough owes a lot to him.” 


4 4 


Does she ? 


»» 


Rose 


“ And she owes something to * Mists.’ ” 

“ That is very pleasant to hear. What does she 
owe to you ? ” 

Beneath her penetrating glance Derek blushed, 
but he replied lightly enough : 

"I’ve opened her eyes a bit.” 

"To what ? ” 

" To the fact that the Mauleverer standard docs 
not wave over everything.” 

“ Does she think that your ideas are right ? ” 

" I have never claimed that my ideas are right. 


I only claim to have ideas, and I want to give them 
room' to grow. Every Jack ought to have his bean¬ 
stalk, and climb it. I’ve begun to climb mine.” 

" But isn’t Jill rather young to climb with you ? ” 

" She must climb her own stalk, not mine.” 

With that their first talk ended, leaving Rosetta 
prepossessed in the young man’s favour. He re¬ 
minded her amazingly of Septimus at his age. He 
took hold of things firmly but not too roughly. 
With all his boldness, he was modest enough. She 
wondered what impression he had made upon her 
sisters wondering, also, whether he had attempted 
to exhibit himself to them other than what he was. 
Fver since the chance meeting with the ladies, 
Rosetta had desired to talk with them, to measure 
the changes, to enjoy the sound of their voices to 
feel the soft touch of their wrinkled hands An 
ocean of differences rolled between her and them, 
but love dared the journey. She longed to enter 
her old home, to sit beneath the limes upon the 
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velvety lawn, to smell the pot-pourri which distilled 
so subtile an essence from the big Wedgwood jar 
near the Queen Anne cabinet. 

The idea filled her mind that, given certain 
conditions, she might forget for a few minutes the 
long, weary years, and become the Rosetta of 
eighteen, and as such be able to meet Rose upon 
equal terms. Wandering by the Char, revisiting 
the haunts of her childhood, there had been in¬ 
stants of sweet forgetfulness. Once, upon a warm 
afternoon, she had fallen asleep not far from the 
old trysting-place. Waking up, still drowsy, she 
saw the placid Char reflecting faithfully, with the 
limpidity of such reflections, the tall elms of her 
old home. And immediately she had thought: ” I 
have been asleep. I may be late for tea. I won¬ 
der whether Prudence will scold ? ” The mirage 
faded from her mind, as the breeze obliterated 
the image of the elms, but the miracle had been 
accomplished. Time had put back his clock. And 
if once, why not again—and again ? 

Happy chance gave her the opportunity she 
desired. Upon the Tuesday morning after meeting 
Derek she was sketching the Dower House as seen 
from the Char, the garden side so different from the 
prim front, which seemed to close its eyes supercili¬ 
ously upon Hog Lane. To the left of the lawn was 
a large green-and-white striped umbrella, beneath 
which the ladies were sitting. Jacqueline was em¬ 
broidering, while Prudence read aloud. The air was 
warm and still, but not sultry. The freshness of 
June fingered yet upon the Ramblers; in the shade 
the dew still sparkled upon the lawn; the water- 
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meadows were blazing with buttercups and daisies. 

From the place where Rosetta was sketclung, the 

wild meadow seemed to meet the trim lawn, but 

a sunk fence-as Rosetta knew-divided the two. 

It was cunningly built, impossible to see till you 

nearly fell into it, but a formidable obstacle, quite 

enough to keep not too active trespassers at bay. 

Rosetta stared at the garden and the two figures 

in it The pleasaunce was delightfully ordered, 

an epitome of beauty never suffered to degenerate 

into luxuriance. The rigorous pruning of yew and 

cypress and rhododendron had been done so care- 

X and slowly that none but a gardener could 

have suspected the constant shears, the never-ending 

Sg out the art that concealed itself so artfully. 

Near the ladies was a rose-garden, with a sundial n 

the centre of it. Prudence had planned it during 
the cent j: g t he death of her father. 

nnrine Rosetta’s youth the rose-garden had looked 
foo neat and fo™i Such vagabonds as Dorothy 
n 1 not been allowed to wander m it. 

Perkms Dorothy straved everywhere 

Sde G n a t y chddren u/a pnmly furmshed 

refcioline is relaxed," thought Rosetta, 
Discipline 1 amongst some 

, At bushes bolted a rabbit. Loudly yapping, 
furze bushes The p air crossed the meadow, 

the tyke pursued. P rc j en was likely 

and Laetta P erc e-d ‘hat tlw garden ^ 

to be invaded. Acr “ s , d Bunny found 
rabbit; after him sprang the.log. X f d 

a burrow in the 

c°ab P s P " ^ blaspheming at the trespasser. 
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Rosetta hesitated for an instant. The tyke might 
tackle the tabby, and he was quite capable of 
snapping viciously at restraining hands. To the 
side of the sunk fence was a path, and a gate, 
generally unlocked during the daytime. Rosetta 
sped along this, calling to a dog too engrossed with 
the cat’s shocking language to do anything except 
bark at it. The ladies had risen, obviously flus¬ 
tered. Jacqueline perceived the mistress of the 
dog, and hastened to meet her, exclaiming pantingly : 

“ Please come in, and get your dog." 

" How dare you, sir ! ” exclaimed Rosetta. 

At sound of her voice, Jacqueline started, and a 
bewildered expression came upon her face. The 

tyke scampered up to his mistress, and the situa¬ 
tion was saved. 


vou are quite 


" Thank you,” said Jacqueline, 
out of breath." 

“ 1 saw that murder impended, so I ran." 

„ Y°u must sit down and rest," said Prudence. 

Jacquel^e Newman> 1 believe ’” muimurcd 

Rosetta bowed, now at ease. The ladies blinked 
at her, approving the simple lines of her dress. 

Our fnend Mrs. Easter, spoke of you," exclaimed 
Prudence. Pray sit down. Can we offer you any 
refreshment—a glass of lemonade ? " * y 

* N k 0> th ^ k y°m I was sketching this side of 
your house from the tow-path.” 

My sister Jacqueline draws in water-colour" 
said Prudenee, as Rosetta took the chair indicated 

modestly 0 ^“ Perha pap ,f'" ^ feline 

voursketrh 1i lp ?i P reSCn - tly ' you will show us 
your sKetch. I should be so interested." 
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The ladies smiled graciously. Laura Hooton had 
spoken of the stranger with enthusiasm. Prudence 
was saying to herself: “ Yes, yes; Mrs. Newman 
is a gentlewoman ; and she looks distinguished.” 
Jacqueline was thinking at the same time : “ When 
she spoke to her dog I was reminded of Rosetta.” 

Presently the three ladies sauntered together to 
the spot where Rosetta was sketching, pausing 
more than once to admire some familiar bit of 


* n <‘ p r om the high ground,” said Prudence, " one 
has a charming view. Upon a fine day it is possible 
patch a glimpse of the Channel.” 

“ \nd if the wind is in the right quarter,” added 
Jacqueline, “ one is able to enjoy a sea-breeze.” 

Rosetta smiled. How many thousand times had 
her sisters spoken of the sea-breeze, and the high 
ground, where they walked at least four or five times 
a week' Then the sketch was duly admired m 
phrases that dropped gracefully from the thin, deb- 

Ca ‘ ,e iToiild not show you my drawings,” murmured 
Tacoueline * “ they are so dreadfully amateurish. 
Our dear sister, Lady Brough, had the talent denied 
to me, but unhappily we were unable to give her 

good teaching.” 

“ Mrs. n Hooton^told us that you had met Lady 

Brough in India. 

“ Yes,” said Rosetta. 

“ Did she speak of her old home i 

The ladies sighed. Jacqueline carried a smah 
camp stool, which she opened. Prudence sat down 
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upon it, and Jacqueline asked anxiously: “ We 
didn’t come too fast for you, Sister ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” She explained curtly to Ro¬ 
setta, in the voice that dismissed intimate matters 
as unseemly and irrelevant : 

” My sister makes an absurd fuss over me.” In 
her most courtly tone, she continued : ” My health, 
Mrs. Newman, which is not quite so robust as for¬ 
merly, precludes me from making calls, but if you 
would waive ceremony, and take luncheon with us 
to-day, we should be so pleased. You will have 
finished your drawing by then.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ It is you who will be kind. Please say ‘ Yes,’ 
if you have no better engagement.” 

“ I shall be delighted,” said Rosetta, and Jac¬ 
queline wondered vaguely why the pale cheeks of 
this interesting stranger were perceptibly flushed. 

We lunch at one. Will you come in through 
the garden ? ” 


After a decent interval the sisters retired, to make 
—as Rosetta well knew—some slight additions to 
the midday meal. Jacqueline would be sure to mix 
a salad and Prudence would despatch Crump to 
the cellar for a bottle of Barsac. Fresh flowers 
would be gathered, and the best silver would shine 
softly upon one of the thick, ancient table-cloths 
woven with the de Clancy arms. 

The ladies walked in silence till they had regained 
the sanctuary of the garden. As they were crossing 
the lawn Jacqueline asked quietly : 5 

" *S* ter » . does she remind you of anybody ? ” 

1 here is something about her face and voice. I 
have been searching my memory, but fruitlessly.” 
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“ She reminds me of Rosetta.” 

Prudence considered this reflectively. 

“ Yes, there is—something. That explains the 
appeal. I have seldom felt so drawn towards a 

stranger. And her drawing-! She portrayed 

our home so tenderly, as if she cared about the 
things which are dear to us.” 

They entered the house, and summoned Crump. 

At luncheon ordinary topics were discussed, and 
dismissed when they threatened to become inter¬ 
esting. But Rosetta remarked that Time seemed 
to have softened the judgment of her sisters, or had 
they become too indolent to exercise it ? The serene 
light of evening glowed in their pale blue eyes. They 
appeared to be moving gently to eternal rest, willing 
to lie down when the hour came, but placidly de¬ 
sirous of making the most of the hours that might 
yet remain. 

Rosetta was aware that Crump eyed her with 
wrinkled interrogation. The aged handmaiden had 
become a privileged person. She spoke to Prudence 
with authority, and aroused protest, when she 
brought in two cups of black coffee instead of three. 

“ if I had brought a cup for you, ma’am, you 
would have taken it.” 

“ She is an old servant and friend,” said Jacque¬ 
line to Rosetta. " My sister has a weakness for 
strong coffee, which is so bad for her. Crump has 
been with us for forty years. Once we ruled her, 
and now she rules us.” 

To Rosetta’s surprise, Prudence nodded amiably, 
glancing regretfully at the forbidden beverage. 

The coffee had been served in the inner drawing- 
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room, and Rosetta saw that her portrait hung in 
the place of honour which, in her day, had been 
occupied by the Reynolds’ kit-cat of Miss Prudence 
de Clancy. The youthful face smiled down upon 
her, as she wondered amazedlv : " Was I ever like 
that ? ” 

“ A speaking likeness.” murmured Jacqueline. 
“ You recognise it, of course ? ” 

Yes. 

The Sisters smiled at each other, and that smile 
helped to reward the mother who had given up her 
child. It was illuminating in its radiant tenderness. 

“ This is Rose’s latest photograph,” said jacque- 
line. 

She placed in Rosetta’s hand a large framed 
example of the best London work. 

” It does^not do the child justice,” remarked 
Prudence. “ Her beauty lies in her expression.” 

“ She must have a strong will,” said Rosetta. 

The ladies raised their eyebrows. The remark 
seemed to them not quite complimentary. Jacque¬ 
line said hastily: 

“ The child has not indicated that, Mrs. Newman. 
Ever since God sent her to us she has deferred in all 
things to our judgment. So far as I can recollect 
we have never had occasion to punish her. Once 
indeed-” 

She paused glancing at Prudence, who said 
smilingly: Go on, my dear, the incident of the 

riding-switch will amuse Mis. Newman.” 

So the story of the two cuts was told with soft 
chucklings, and Prudence, staring meditatively at 
her pink, wTinkled palm, added : 

“ My sister struck uncommonly hard.” 
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“ We came downstairs,” Jacqueline continued, 
“ apprehensive that our china might be attacked, 
and we found Rose on her knees in front of her 
mother’s picture. After that, we found occasion to 
leave her alone in this room whenever she had been 
naughty. Her dear mother never died for her.” 

The words were hardly audible, but they echoed 
in Rosetta’s heart. To hide her agitation, she rose, 
and stared at the portrait, trying to realise what 
it had meant to her child. She went away soon 
afterwards, promising to come again, and leaving 

behind the morning’s sketch. 

After she had gone Jacqueline said to Prudence : 

“ A woman of rare sympathy and feeling ! When 
I told her that story of little Rose the tears were in 

her eves / 1 

“ Perhaps,” answered Prudence, “ she has lost a 


child. 


>» 


CHAPTER X 


DEREK LEAVES CHARMINSTER 

Df.rek, meanwhile, went on meditating flight. 
To make this easier and inevitable, the work at 
the Bank became daily more irksome and disagree¬ 
able. The young man was directly under Arthur 
Walkington, an insufferable spark at most times, 
but never more so than when glowing with authority. 
Derek never saw Arthur's smooth pink face, with 
its slightly protuberant eyes, without wishing to hit 
it, and, unhappily, he had not yet learnt to disguise 
his feelings. Arthur Walkington, for his part, was 
well aware that his father’s clerk eyed him ironically 
from tip to toe with an expression aggressive and 
critical. Arthur was aware, also, that Derek’s 
name might be found in the Book of Books, as a 
cadet of a family whose head ranked as a belted carl. 
One day, young Lord Charminster had come into 
the Bank and said, with an extraordinary lack of 
any sense of the fitness of things : 

„ T “ T I J, ullo > Devenish ! ” to which Derek replied: 

Hullo, Charminster, how goes it ? ” Afterwards 
Arthur had deemed it liis duty to say to his sub¬ 
ordinate : 
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“ You rather forgot yourself this morning, 
Devenish.” 

“ Never ! I forget many tilings and persons, but 

not myself.” . .. . 

“ You treated Lord Charminstcr as if he were 

vour equal.” . 

“He can’t complain of that. If I don t choose 

to assert my superiority you ought to applaud my 

m Arthur turned from pink to red. In these little 
encounters lie was uncomfortably aware that Derek 
had the best of it. Nevertheless, his opinion upon 
what was right and proper inside his father s bank 
being solidly based upon ignorance of most thing* 

outside it, he was able to retort: >f 
*• We don’t like that sort of tiling. ^ 

“ Did you see his lordship wince * 

“ He is too much of a gentleman to betray his 

fe Der 8 ek’s eves sparkled. He had played much 
cricket with the most important depositor in the 
Charminster Bank, and at that moment happened 
to have a note in his pocket-a note of some face 
vilue when presented across the counter. 

Honestly, Walkington, do you think that Lor 
Charminster was annoyed by my familiarity . 

“ Honestly, I do.” „ 

“ Then how do you account for tins . 

He presented the note : 

“ DEAR . Do R vo K u think you could get short leave 
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and to swap a few yams with you. While you were 
in California I put in a year in India. 

“ Ever yours, 

44 C.” 

44 Heaps coals of fire on my head, doesn’t he ? ” 
said Derek. 

Arthur Walkington replied stiffly : “ I see no 
reason to alter my opinion.” 

“ Reason,” said Derek, not quite so pleasantly, 
” would not alter your opinion.” He continued, 
maliciously: 44 Is there anything disgraceful about 
this business "> " 

“ Disgraceful ? ” 

“ Anything to be ashamed of in polishing my 
breeches on one of your stools ? One loses caste, 
I know, sweeping crossings—why, I don't pretend 
to explain—but banking and brewing are excep¬ 
tions, aren’t they ? A great-aunt of mine married 
one of the Wildes, and the family was quite pleased 
when my cousin Fanny became engaged to a 
Bargus.” 

What on earth do vou mean ? ” demanded 
Arthur, sulkily. 

Simply this: If you consider my position here 
to be menial, why, then, I take it, fought to 4 my 

lord ’ Charminster, even if he happens to be a 
pal of mine.” 

^? lU . r bought that he saw a way out of the 
You may not be aware,” he said loftily 
, gjhat,, officers on parade address their seniors as 

44 That argument would wash well enough if vou 
had your facts complete. A captain, on parade, 
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addresses his subaltern as Mr. So-and-So. Lord 
Charminster, who happens to be my junior, did not 
address me as Mr. Devenish. Had he done so I 
should have been punctilious in observing the 

^ArthuHtiad the last word, as he turned on his 
heel “ When you answer that note, he said acidlj, 
“ you can inform your friend that we are too busy 

to spare you during July. 

After this mild passage at arms, relations be¬ 
tween the young men became strained, and, from 
Mr Walkington's manner, Derek was able to 
divine more unpleasantness to come. However, h 
• niAiQantlv when he was snubbed, and did 

rlrk P thorouKhly “mfortmg himselt with the 
Kon that°the tr.d was wide, with plenty of 

r00 He had met S Rosetta° s eve ra^"imcs, with anjerj 

cou^fhe Confided "to "her' sympa^h^ krs that 

bankhig was not exactly Ms 
*• What keeps you here^ slie asktu. 

He replied frankly : “ Two women. 

“ Two ?" . 

.lud, w low vn if* 

“‘isr-WSi 

!■« »■ “jrto I ■ Vd * 

bhe thnfshe mutely invited his confidence. 
ia nt tS othe" ML Newman 

25 S£5,7Z - J A «•* 
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I can’t. She—she’s a ward in Chancery—has 
money and all that. What do you think the Lord 
Chancellor would have to say to me ? ” 

“ It is more exciting, isn’t it, to speculate upon 
what the young lady would say first ? ” 

She spoke quietly, wondering whether her beat¬ 
ing heart would betray her. The Vicar had been 
unable to give information upon the point of Rose's 
feeling for Derek. 

“ The young lady is very young, and quite able 
to pick and choose. She likes me as a friend. 
She hasn’t a ghost of an idea of what I feel about 
her.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that! ” 

“I do feel sure. Also there’s another fellow 
staked out for her—a good chap, too. I’ve spoken 
of him—Victor Mauleverer, one of the victors who 
win big prizes without much effort.” 

" Now I can guess the young lady's name.” 

He blushed. 

“ It makes it easier not to mention it.” 

This delicacy appealed to her; she nodded, 

keeping her eyes upon his face. Derek went on 
seriously: 

“ Pressure will be brought to bear. That’s 
what tears me. Pressure of the subtlest sort- 
persuasive kisses, sighs, tender touches of the hand. 
If the war should break out-” 

“ War must break out.” 

“If Mauleverer was ordered to the front lie 
might have a fighting chance.” 

Rosetta smiled. 

“ Mr. Victor Mauleverer, you think, must seek 
reputation as a lover at the cannon’s mouth.” 
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I believe a V.C. or even a D.S.O. might do the 
trick.” 

Then Rosetta said abruptly : 

“ Can you write as well as you talk, Mr. Devemsh. 

" Write, Mrs. Newman ? ” 

“ A gift for vivid description, and such experi¬ 
ences as you have had, are assets of value. Does 

journalism appeal to you ? 

He considered this, with brightening eyes be¬ 
holding himself as war correspondent, a rival tor 
reputation with the other fellow'. 

" I’ve no pull, you see.” 

" I know one or two editors. If you can write 
stuff salted to the palate of the town I might be 

able to help you.” 

“By Jove!” „ 

“ You seem to like the idea. . u 

In some excitement he made confession, 
had written one or two things-sea sketches, 
fo’c’sle yams—never shown to a soul as yet Would 
Mrs. Newman be kind enough to, glance at them. 
Hardly waiting for her reply, he went on with 

enthusiasm • ^ would squarc my circle. My 

body^ here^ knows 1ier°story, and she daren't look 

he His'voice” softened SghriuUy, confirming Ro¬ 
sette in her opinion that he was a good son^ able t 

understand and^ night 

LTadTh: sketches, ^h- she met him again 
her voice was full of encourage 
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" The stuff is there. All you need is constant 
practice. What does Mrs. Devenish say ? ” 

“ She’s keen as mustard.” 

In a more practical tone Rosetta set forth the 
possibilities. Derek must begin, of course, at the 
lowest rung in the ladder, and master conscien¬ 
tiously the elementary principles of his craft. 

“ I’ll work Like a nigger.” 

“ Niggers don’t work very hard, do they ? ” 

He # laughed joyously, stretching out his strong 
arms, eager to embrace the world. 

” How I’ve been cramped ! ” 

“ You won’t be very free in London. There are 
Arthur Walkingtons in all newspaper offices.” 

“ But I shall look out.” 

“ I’ll write to a certain editor to-night. If he 
offers you a reporter's billet, you must keep it.” 

"I’ll keep it,” said Derek grimly. 

Next day she drank tea with' the Sisters, who 
made no effort to disguise the pleasure her society 
afforded them. From a slight colour in their cheeks 
Rosetta guessed that something of importance had 
taken place. Jacqueline was restless till she dis¬ 
closed the secret. The “ child ” was coming home 
for three days, escorted by the heir of the Maulev- 
erers. Rosetta’s voice was not quite so firm as 
she asked : 

” Am I to infer anything ? ” 

“ We don’t know what to infer. Rose would be 
the first to tell us. He has been running up to 
town lately. v 

" We want you to meet the child,” said Prudence. 
Then she added: And she wants to meet you 
We have attempted to describe you. ‘Mists’ 
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made a great impression. We said that you were 
leaving at the end of the month, and we were not 
expecting Rose to return much before Goodwood.” 

“ I may stay on a little longer.” 

“ Our fine air has done you good, Mrs. Newman. 
It is relaxing, so I have been told, in the Lake 
district ? Just so. A change is expedient. We 

go to Bognor every August.” 

"At Bognor, long ago, I had a glimpse of your 

little niece.” . ., . ,. . , 

She described the incident, which seemed to 

excite the ladies. Jacqueline recalled it tearfully : 

“To be sure! The child came in and told us 
that a friend of her mother’s had spoken to her. I 
had to leave the room.’ 

Prudence nodded solemnly. The Sisters had re¬ 
marked to each other that Mrs. Newman possessed 
the portentous power of evoking confidence. She 
luredfr from locked hearts with soft, appealing 
eyes and pretty gestures. Jacqueline continued 

ne ™WM V our sister unhappy when you knew her ? " 
As she spoke she glanced at Prudence, dreading 
a frown but Prudence nodded again, with increased 

solemnity. 

“ Yes,” said Rosetta. 


Few were aware of it, 


‘ The dear saint! ” ejaculated Jacqueline. With 
another glance at Prudence, she went on hurried y^ 
"did not know; we never suspected, the 

marriage was not all we con d have wished. 

It “Iv^er told utas much in this very 
room ^'es!'we think of her as saint and martyr, 
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the best and most courageous woman that ever 
lived.” 

Rosetta moved uneasily, but the faintest of 
smiles flickered round her lips as the fact of her 
canonisation sank into her mind. Taking silence 
to mean assent, Jacqueline rushed into further 
confidence, painting the dead Rosetta with the 
prismatic colours of fancy, and—like the early 
Italian masters—gilding the outlines with finest 
gold, untamishable by Time. This revelation of 
herself as saint was even more distressing to Rosetta 
than reading her obituary notices. As the intimate 
friend of the dead lady, what could she do but 
stare unprotestingly at a portrait which bore no 
resemblance to the original ? She beheld herself 
enshrined, an object of worship for two elderly 

ladies and a young girl, a Madonna immaculate 
and inviolate! 


She could have wept or laughed. The strange 
inconsistency of human nature inclined her perhaos 

n° [ aUgh i e u, *? er Sisters had gotten their own 
flesh and blood, substituting in its place an elu¬ 
sive spirit compounded of all the virtues. She had 

risen from the dead—perfection—to remain for ever 
on a pedestal. 

She trembled, for some savage instinct urged her 

to tear down the graven image, to roll the saint in 

the dust. Love as a sunbeam, shone through a 

tiny hole m the blinds of the Sisters, transmuting 

that dust into powdered gold. As these thought! 

rushed in and out of her mind, she heard Jacques's 

voice recreating an impossible Rosetta aid rejoRing 
over the recreation. J L1I1 & 

They had not changed. No sense of true pro- 
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portion or perspective had come to them. Their 
passion for what they held to be good and beautiful 
was intensified. And their detestation of evil and 
ugliness must have intensified also. 

She went away very sad. the penance of un¬ 
merited praise heavy upon her soul. 


Outside, the sun was shining with oppressive 
splendour. The air was heavy and languorous as 
Rosetta walked slowly towards Charminster. through 
Hog Lane. The Sisters had urged her to go by the 
Char and she had refused to do so. because the 
trim ’smiling landscape would be sure to exasperate 
her ' She was approaching the “ John Barleycorn, 
and the loafers about the bar entrance eyed her 
with interest, wiping thick, thirsty Ups, mouthing a 
huskv appeal to benevolence. Rosetta marked 
thorn beholding their coarse, swinish faces, their 
heavy misshapen bodies, smelling the reek of stale 
beer hearing the inarticulate granting. She tried 
to measure what sensual indulgence was to them. 
Did it mean everything ? Did it mean oblivion ? 

She thought with a shudder of their wives and 

Ch D^ek was approaching the tavern, swinging 
along with his long, easy strides. 

“ You here ? ” 

“ And whv not • . 

That had remained a favourite expression ever 

since childhood. The sharpness of it had always 
disconcerted the Sisters. For an instant it discon¬ 
certed Derek. Then he understood. ? „ 

“ The reek does go up to heaven, doesn t it. 

“ And too many of us blame heaven for it. 
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“ I'm not one of those idiots, Mrs. Newman." 

He turned to walk towards the town with her 

They were interrupted by a shrill, discordant 

voice proceeding from what at first sight seemed 

to be a bundle of ragged and dirty clothes, crowned 

b> a hat which two years ago had cost four shillings 
and elevenpence. b 

“ This what you call work ? ” demanded the 

One of the loafers replied hoarsely: " 'Tis you 

' ,l “* 

bu?£:*•“ 
fool! ’^ e COme t0 fetCh h0me an idJe ' ^e-swillin' 
“ vf°“ t0 , marr y me . dearie." 

T “ 1 “ >* *» • *SB5 

upon his wife, who faced l/m va!ia“ly. She ™ 

a small, thm woman, with bright feverish eves ^ 

he a giant, twice the size of Derek Devenish 

Walk on quickly," said Derek in ^ 1 ™ 

to Rosetta ; "and please don't look back W iT" 
take care of myself." Dack ‘ * can 

Rosetta obeyed. She had perceived a hr,,* . 
glare m the navvy’s bloodshot eves h! b tal 
to strike his wife, and the oXll H f meant 
on. She heard l0 ° k 

man none of that,” and tte h 0 4e answer^'BeH y 
shift, young man, or I’ll do for ye with my boot ‘ 
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Rosetta wondered whether there was a constable 
further on. She quickened her pace, but glanced 
over her shoulder. As she did so, the woman over¬ 
took her, saying, breathlessly: 

“ Tom’ll kill ’un. There bain’t none can stand 
up agen’ Tom. Time and time I've prayed that he 
might be licked once.” 

“ Prayers are answered sometimes,” said Rosetta. 

“ They’re at it,” said the woman. “ Us had 
better stay and watch on.” 

Rosetta wanted to run. Violence in any form 
was abhorrent to her. She peered the length of 
Hog Lane hoping to perceive a stalwart guardian of 
the peace ; as she did so she heard a dull, cruncliing 
blow, and a sharp exclamation from her companion : 

“ Well, I never ! ” 

The navvy had rushed in, swinging a vigorous 
right arm. Derek ducked, jabbed the big fellow 
under the chin, and as his head went up, struck 
again, landing square on the point of the jaw. 

“ That’s over,” said Derek, staring at his bleed¬ 
ing knuckles. He glanced at the prostrate giant. 

“ When he comes round,” he said to the other men, 

“ tell him that I’ll half kill him the next time if I 

hear of liis ill-treating his wife.” 

Some wives are expected to attack those who 
assail their lords and masters; this wife was an 
exception. She curtsied as Derek approached, and 
said gratefully: 

“ Thank you, sir. I’ll never let un ear the last 
o’ this and you, seemin’ly, not ’arf ’is size neither! ' 

“ Sorry this had to happen before you,” said 

Derek to Rosetta. 

“ I am glad,” Rosetta replied. After a moment s 
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hesitation, she added firmly : “ The man who can 

protect the wives of other men is likely to cherish 
his own.” 

The incident, however, had a sequel, for a garbled 
version of the encounter happened to reach the 
august ears of Mr. Walkington. A clerk of his 
had been brawling in Hog Lane. That was enough 
—more than enough—to frighten depositors. He 
sent for Derek next morning, and Arthur assisted 
at that unforgettable interview. Father and son 
were pinker than usual, and the small eyes of the 
banker blinked furtively, as if he were trying not 
to see a very present fear that hovered about his 
npe rotundities. Mrs. Walkington, nodding por¬ 
tentously behind a large silver urn, had bade her 
husband at breakfast to be careful in his dealings 
with a wild young man, who had thrashed his own 
lather. To this the banker replied " Tut! ” Never¬ 
theless, he had asked Arthur to be present 
The interview took place in Mr. Walkington's 

"OldJ he .. C f harm ? n l f t er Bank, known as 
Old Bank (to distinguish it from a younger 

institution of much less importance) faced High 

Street with smug modesty, bashfully retiring as 

it were, from a large linen-draper's establishment 

and a grocer s shop on each side of it. Periodical 

white sales caused the brick bank to blush 

perpetually ; and young women flattening and 

cooling their nos ? against immense sheets of plate 

glass could behold, out of the comer of their eves 

a many-paned window beliind which the banker 

JIM Slttm S at m immense mahogany 

uL Tn 'T ng -T* th f T® pen of nltra-respita- 

bihty. To the right of the window was the main 
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entrance, and to the right of that again were two 
windows which illuminated very insufficiently the 
large, low room in which the clerical business of the 
bank was carried on. When these windows were 
opened at the bottom, stout house-wives buying 
kippers exposed for sale outside the grocer’s could 
peep in and watch with awe a dozen young men 
at work. The young men could smell the kippers 
from nine to five—when the wind was in the south¬ 
west—and inhale content with the reflection that 
they were exalted above the common herd. 

Derek had always loathed thri big, dingy room, 
with its solid, old-fashioned appointments, and its 
fusty smells, and its smug air of superiority to the 
shops that flanked it. The nicely graduated smile 
of the cashier irritated him; the man’s bland 
voice, whenever he greeted an important depositor, 
so different from the sharp words of command flung 
at his subordinates, never failed to provoke acidity 
of mind. The other clerks were in the bank and 
of it, and could never get out of it (poor devils). 
They could contrast their position with that of the 
counter-jumpers in frock-coats next door, and 
devoutly thank Providence for His merciful good¬ 
ness. Derek did his work better than they did, 
possibly because he knew that it would not endure 

°"What is this I hear. Mr. Devenish?” began 
Mr. Walkington. 

" Good morning.” said Derek, with the malicious 
intent of teaching the banker better manners. 
Father and son developed a deeper tinge of pink. 

" I am told that yesterday afternoon you were 
brawling in Hog Lane with a drunken navvy.” 
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“ You have been misinformed, sir.” 

" Were you or were you not, fighting outside 
the John Barleycorn tavern ? ” 

We hold no brief for Derek as a clerk in Old 

*1 ? , ought * of course * to have explained 
civilly that he was protecting a half-starved woman 

against the brutal assault of her husband. Tliis 
however, he was in no humour to do. 

" And Ire^ef—°" Vn * man '” h * Said ' quietly - 

“Ha! You regret? Well, sir, I regret, we 

1 1C g ance< ^ a * son, Derek inter¬ 
rupted : 

“My regret, sir, is possibly not on all fours 
with your regret. I am sincerely sorry that there 

1 f° uld - have en i°y^ hammering 
. ^ ack & uard - As it is, I cut my knuckles and 
slightly strained the tendon of my wrist ” 

Mr Walkington flew the magenta,' advertised 
next door as the fashionable colour of the hour 

•• onTv thTJTl’T m T t0 ? ay ' youn 6 man ? " 

uniy this that I wish to leave the Bank ac 
soon as it will be convenient to you.” 

Mr. Walkington pulled himself together. “ That 
will be this morning, sir ” 

ablv 1 “Jt 1 0 b y d C Said Derek imperturb- 
ably. Gratitude has been defined as a lively 

sense of future favours to come. I look for no 

favours from you, sir, but I am grateful for the 

kmdness and courtesy which I haw not received 

midjake leave of you with whole-hearted ^ 

He bowed smilingly, and went out. Arthur 
had taken the precaution to leave the door of iS 
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father’s private room wide open, so that the other 
clerks might derive benefit—and perhaps pleasure 
—from a snubbing about to be administered to an 
audacious and impudent servant. As Derek left 
the room, snickers of discreetly suppressed laughter 
were audible in the clerical department. 



CHAPTER XI 

ROSETTA AND ROSE 

Rosetta was now unable to think of anything 
except her approaching meeting with Rose. Hourly, 
she became sensible of an increasing passion of 
tenderness and love. Lying awake at night, she 
could recall with poignant vividness the birth of 
her child, which so nearly had exacted her own life. 
And to-day pangs tormented her excruciatingly, 
because the child once more must be torn from her 
body. 

She had come to Charminster cherishing the 
hope that she might be acknowledged as Rose’s 
mother. But every interview with her sisters had 
deepened the conviction that time held no such 
solace in trust for her. She had prayed that they 
might change, that in the evening of life light might 
shine upon them with kindlier ray. She found 
them, where she had left them, in the soft shadows 
of the garden, sheltered by a vast umbrella ! 

Her life with Septimus had been far from happy 
although they had loved each other faithfully 
T he past poisoned it. Success came too late to a 
broken and disappointed man. Ill-health made 
him irritable and morbid. She had accepted this 
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as part of her punishment in breaking the Seventh 
Commandment, but it had scarred her as the tiger 
had scarred Septimus. Each was aware that the 
other had been mauled, that the marks must remain, 
that the wounds from time to time would break 
open afresh. Each, also, had expected much of 
life, bom with an immense capacity for enjoyment 
or pain ; and pain had been their portion. 

Rosetta, for her part, had not rebelled against 
this, being essentially passive of character, but 
suffering brought premature wrinkles and grey 
hair. The knowledge that things had gone wrong 
became, perhaps, more intolerable as the years 
passed, as the sense of futility possessed her. Un¬ 
happily. this same sense had obsessed Septimus in 
regard to his work. It was so nearly exactly right 
that demons tore him whenever he reflected that 
it was not quite ri ? ht. His appea failed to be 
supreme because of his physical disabilities. He had 
set forth the seamy side with convincing pathos 
and realism, but the critics-and everybody else- 
clamoured for more sunshine. The books written 
after “ Mists ” were brought forth with anguish. 
Unable adequately to satisfy others, it became 
increasing difficult to satisfy himself. He tore up 
and re-wrote innumerable chapters, and when the 
lit proofs were revised collapsed from exhaustion 
During these periods, Rosetta honoured all drafts 
upon her devotion and courage, wondering when 
she would collapse also, bled white by so constan 

a drain upon her vitality. 

And then came his last illness and death. 

The end—with what thankfulness she reflected 
on this!—had been calm and easy. She per 
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ceived how sorry he was to leave her, and yet 
how willing to go. Towards the last, he had spoken 
much of her future, urging her to return to Char- 
minster, and to begin again. 

To begin again! 

Was it possible to begin again ? In the garden 
at the Dower House under the cedars and limes that 
had remained the same the possibilities quickened. 
In the drawing-room, gazing at her portrait, be¬ 
holding herself as saint and martyr, she had known 
the hope to be moribund. At a subsequent visit 
Jacqueline had shown her some of the china in 
the marqueterie cabinet. There was a French 
snu 11-box that had belonged to a de Clancy. When 
vou touched a spring, a tiny enamelled bird sprang 

« ■ “u tr ! lled “ghtfully. To Rosetta 
as a chi.d, this box had been magical. She could 

just remember the time when she believed the bird 
to be alive, and pitied it shut up in a box It 
sang so joyously, because it was set loose. 

She said to Jacqueline : 

h rt vAV h fV any . chancc > one of those snuff- 
boxes that hold a singing bird ? M 

' To be sure,” replied Jacqueline. “ My great- 
uncle bought it, the extravagant fellow, and'gave 
it to my mother. Rosetta used to love it and 

httJe y Rose ^ ^ XVC wou,d ^ ct [t out for 

:: wift^ Ut, 0 rme? "- M KosetU. 

But, alas! something had gone wrong with 
the spring. The bird refused to leap from its 
prison and Jacqueline said sorrowfully • 

I fear it will sing no more.” ' With one of 
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her whimsical ideas she added: “It knows that 

we have no children.” . 

Rosetta whispered: “It will sing again for 

Rose’s children.” 

Jacqueline’s face brightened. She pressed Ro¬ 
setta’s hand, and only modesty prevented her from 
murmuring: “ Sometimes I can see and feel the 

da Rose'arrived on the Friday following Derek’s 
encounter with the navvy, and on the Saturday 
morning she saw Rosetta, who had been invited 
to luncheon and requested to come early. Mother 
and daughter met upon the lawn, clasped hands, 
and gazed at each other. Rose's first impression 
was that of beauty, a subtile spirituality, which 
seemed to shine out of the pale tired face Rosetta 
recognised the eyes and smile of little Rose, and 
fed hungrily upon these. The voice was quite un- 

fai “ Please sit down, Mrs. Newman, I do so want 

t0 Th^y"taLked of many things during that first 
half hour • and Rosetta noticed that \ ictor Mau* 
kverer wis not mentioned; nor did Rose’s dance 
stray in his direction. He sat with the Aunt , 
•uid^Rosetta could hear his nicely modulated voice, 
never raised too loud. And then Crump announced 

1U Tn he the middle of the meal, Victor asked care- 

leS " How is vour sailor-man, my dear Rose ? ” 

.. Yes how is Derek?” Rose, in turn de¬ 
manded of Aunt Jacqueline , but ^ "!' tloned 
his name, Prudence answered with austerity. 
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“ I regret to say he has left the Bank. I under¬ 
stand that his mother and he are leaving Char- 
minster." 

“ Oh ! " Rose exclaimed. 

“ 1 have taken their cottage,” said Rosetta. 

To the Sisters this was news of great interest 
and they discussed it with animation, welcoming 
Mrs. Newman as a neighbour. Rose listened to 
Victor Mauleverer with absent-minded indifference 
and Rosetta kept wondering : “ Does she care ? 
is it friendship ? Or something deeper ? ” 

The half of her that was Mauleverer approved 

? f ' Ict0 . r - prejudiced against the young 

fellow, she had to admit his charm of manner and 
appearance. The ladies fussed over him without 
making lum look foolish or awkward. His smile 
would have disarmed a Malay running amok 
and his voice had insinuating inflections. Without 
any question he was head over ears in love He 
had reached the stage of the disease when it is 

taX d h?w h iv it( and perhaps painful - AH Ws pals 

the^oriL^fUtto."' 4 '' him : and “ ie rest “ f 

!! C * n ha y e t f a on the river? " asked Rose. 
JacqueUne We hlge 3 party ’ my dear ? " «P»W 
“ We can get Derek and his punt. With two 
^ more room than company " 

cnLTj ° *°* ett f : “ As y° u a te taking their 
cottage^ I expect you know the Devenishes ? ” 

" burather—violent.^'° Un ^ man ’” Said Prud —, 

" In the defence of women—yes." replied Rosetta. 
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Rose glanced up with sparkling eyes, but said 
nothing. The talk meandered backto the nver 
and the weather. Rosetta found it difficult to 
believe that the scene was real. The easy chatter, 
the pleasant atmosphere, the serene, smiling faces 
of the Sisters, the intimate allusions to which, 
perforce, she must present a blank countenance, 
idled her with the sense that she was an onlooker 
at a nicely mounted drawing-room comedy, bhe 
kept on saying to herself: “ That is my child 
opposite but I’m an outsider, out of it all for 
ever and ever.” She wished that she had died 
upon the dav that Septimus was buried. It was 
difficult also'not to stare too persistently at Rose 
not to glut her starving vision with mordma c 
f Thn son-c of possession deepened , ti 

wo d " mine—mine— nw n c " repeated" themselves 
s • i nr u r ,,; n Afterwards she wondered what 

ootvor kid onobkd bet to oat. told drink and l- t'k 

Academy. -il t? n co beside her. she 

* >sjs C* 

' - "-Sts; 

- Mv a motkcr must hive been one of the happiest 
creatures in tire work1 when ^ painted^ 

“ 3 * 
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ing a smile in my looking-glass, so as to impress 
the artist with the conviction that I was happy ” 
Rose considered this attentively : 

it vr C rl aV M a x T ettCr time ‘ Eve ^body admits 
t. My life, Mrs Neuman, has been extraordinarily 

happy. This old world has always seemed so 
young and jolly to me.” 

behold it'™ rld ' my dCar ' ‘ S 35 ° lcI aS the e > ;es tlla * 
“ Isn’t that in ‘ Mists ’ ? ” 

{ , m y husband said it was the platitude 

ul igrmre^t^ S ° g a " ngly obvious that ' 110st of 

„ "’] U D be heaven| y on river this afternoon ” 
remarked Rose, with apparent irrelevance 

Rose manoeuvred cleverly in the accomplishment 
of her purpose ; and at four Derek punted up to the 

Dower House and joined the party on the lawn 

He looked his best m flannels. Victor greeted him 
pleasantly, and said critically : 8 1 

“ Jove ! What a forearm ! ” 

Derck ' " i,h a 

Rosetta saw that Prudence 

were P for t V 1 h ct<ir H e 'iZf* , „ H f 

to weal the inconspicuous uniform of the L-i 
select regiment in the sendee. ™ 1 

Derek punted Jacqueline and Rosetta • Victor 

m= «-• A* s suitS 
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minster. Derek proposed a race. Victor agreed 
lazily. To the astonishment of the ladies, the 
le«s powerful young man won, although not without 
a struggle. Skill, as Rosetta perceived, vanquished 
strength. The race was very short, but at the end 
of it Derek appeared flushed by his exertions, while 
the soldier had not turned a hair. He explained 
modestly that he had been a wet bob at Eton. 

“ He can do things,” thought Rosetta. 

Derek accepted defeat not quite gracefully; 
and the difference between the training of Eton 

and a grammar-school just peeped out. 

“I’d have overhauled him in another hundred 
yards ” he growled. Jacqueline made things easier 
by remarking: " Our punt is the lighter of the 
two I think.” Then Derek laughed, recovenng 


his good-humour: „ 

“ It’s not that. He is the better man. 

“ At punting,” murmured Rosetta. 

After the race, the young men sat down and 
naddled while the ladies lay back upon the cushions. 
The punts glided down the Char, which seemed in 
no hurry to reach the sea. The sun had enticed 
from the water-meadows elusive spirits of the mist, 
who seemed to cast enchantment upon the landscape. 
The cattle lifted their heads, a cow-bell tinkled in 
?he distance ; the larks were singing For many 
minutes none spoke, each conscious that they were 
floating through an earthly paradise, each lulled to 

to be, a fragrant pilgrimage through Arcadia. 
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Jacqueline’s soft blue eyes blinked the familiar 
answer : I quite agree. Sister.” Rosetta, watch¬ 
ing Rose was speechless in front of the mysteries 
of growth and change, recalling the first sight of 
the baby, the puckered, orange-coloured girl, who 

ought to have been a boy, hearing its feeble wail 
so inexpressibly forlorn. ... 

Rose's laugh broke the spell. 

“ Isn’t this simply splendid ? ” 

♦i Vlctor paused for a suitable reply. Laying 
"f H ddle across . ,us shapely legs, and bending 

gravely': ^ 8 ,n ‘° Rose ' s face lle answered 

“ It’s—top hole ! ” 

After tea, they returned to the Dower H,>n B 

rath *l r usua1, because Jacqueline in- 

sisted that Prudence should not expose q herself to 
the late evening air. Whereupon Rose expressed 
anxiety, allayed by Prudence herself, 
lour Aunt fusses over me.” 

‘‘You have seen Dr. Pogany ? ” 

tion?^ y Sh0U ' d ‘ 566 h ' m }or a sli S ht indrsposi- 

So no more was said. The ladies were too old- 
fashioned to permit any reference to illr,»ss before 
a comparative stranger and in the presence of two 
young men But Rose remarked that Aunt Tin 
dence looked tired, and on the way home "he fell 

tbne ft, d ° Ze ' S eep ,‘ ng so c I met! y ‘hat for the first 
time the young girl was reminded of the last 1 

sleep. She made a sign to Victor not o t l 

and spread a soft white shawl over the slumbering 
figure now so significantly relaxed and fr-fS g 
Victor punted almost noiselessly; the drops from 
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the pole fell melodiously upon the surface of the 
stream; the water lapped against the side of the 
slowly-moving punt. Rose sat upright, facing Vic¬ 
tor with her eyes upon Prudence. Tears gathered 
in them and when the young man saw these his 
heart leapt with the desire to kiss them away. 
He divined her thoughts, sympathising with them. 
One of her faithful guardians might be called upon 
to leave Rose; and he would take the vacant 
place. He whispered tenderly : “ Dear little Rose, 
and she looked up, reading the expression upon his 
face, and seeing him as he was, simple kind in- 
capable of baseness, clean in mind and body, a 

Mauleverer of the best pattern ! 

Presently, round a bend in the river, Charminster 

floated into view. The mists obscured the lower 
and less pleasing part of the ancient town. Bu 
the old houses on the hill, with their steep red-tiled 
roofs not one of quite the same pitch as the otheni, 
were defined clearly against a pale blue sky. The 
tower of the church stood out above the massed 
buildings, and its vane shone golden. So it had 
snuare and sturdv to the four winds of 

f° ve'n during five centuries of English history. 
hea\en, . d the chiming of the clock, 

sweeM notes 'sublimated by distance, and then the 

S °«^^S^.Dev r nR^ 

was punted backJ.o b > egan To s k 

soon ab th P the {uturC( 0 f work in London, 
of his conviction that at last he had found himself. 

D^e S <llfhe ma »cept ee sentinient at bay, much 
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to the disappointment of the maid, too inexperienced 
to see the passion so strenuously suppreied and 

id nofml ?T° US ‘ hat D( - rck ' 5 Plans apparently 
• did not include her Annoyed with herself, slightly 

Lhtes Ind H DerCk ' She ans "' ereri in monosyh 

n T „ 'a t t J le ,? 5 ! u 1 g man mfcrrcd that a season 
in London had chilled friendship. Never was maid 

nearer to being kissed, and never was maidTs 

aware of it. They parted with a vague understand 

mg that they would meet again before Rose returned 

San plans’'' 1 * 0mcthin « to off " solid 

Whether he was wise or foolish it k 

purpose to detennine. Some Merited in tine! 
constrained him to reserve his fire 1 Victor mi * 
shoot first. Also, he underrated his rfvd S 
too young to understand the tremendous’ami?! 
that weakness in man ever mak~ \ P , pe . al 

woman. Victor's gr^test aTset ^ rCn , gth ln 

it—was his need of ? bofd ToweTfufchamcterTo 
share and direct his life. Rose's feeline W t,* 

D^r aten, f ! 'u alth0Ugh shc *“ unaware of thh 
Derek, in striking contrast, conveyed the imnres 

sion in everything that he did or said of Fnd 
pendence and self-reliance d ndc ' 

wat t co t mfortt g m0 Sn, t v h he P S U rhe° f l h * fi ^ 

tighter and loifger than was fbShfcfe 

never quavered, as he said : 3 ms V01ce 

feet.”" 1 g ° ing ‘° get therc ’ R «se, with both 
“ And suppose you— shouldn’t ? ” 
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“ If I admitted the possibility of failure, I should 

be already halfway towards it." 

Very different was the talk after dinner with 
Victor, as Rose and he sat alone in the garden, 
watching the midsummer moon and listening to 
the song of a nightingale. A pair nested regu¬ 
larly in the shrubbery behind the cedars; and 
the male, during the second hatching, seemed to 
sing with greater"sweetness and fervour than during 
the first. Each pause brought forth a richer and 
more exquisitely modulated tone, a more sustained 
and liquid trill. Rose wondered whether all other 

warblers were trembling with envy. 

Victor however, paid no attention to either 
moon or nightingale. He accepted them calmly 
as part of the mise-en-scene. Long ago, he had 
decided that the garden of the Dower House was 
the right place for a proposal of marriage, and 
he felt tranquilly that the right time would come, 
if he waited patiently. Time and place had been 
natural allies ever since he was shortcoated. Never 
had he sought opportunity ; always it floated gently 


| ^ • 

He^vas not altogether without practice in the 
art of making love, but he had never fallen a victim 
to charms that might be stigmatised as unrefined. 
Crossness, in any form, was abhorrent to him. 

He began with slight abruptness : 

" Your Aunt Prudence is failing a little. 

Rose sighed. “ She is past seventy.” 

« i rea ci your thoughts in the punt. 

“ I saw vou did. 

« I wish I could read other thoughts of yours 
as easily." 
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1 r T t . “ I am easy to read. You know 

what I like and dislike as well as anybody." 

“You dislike slackness.” 

“ I do, r do.” 

“ I am rather slack.” 

“ It's a hopeful sign that you know it.” 
“Sometimes,” his voice grew serious, “I feel 

that l 3 g r ht do thin § s . if I were sufficiently stirred 
up. 1 ill I met you nobody ever tried to' stir me 
up, except my tutor at Eton, who bored me to 
tears. It tired me to hear that man talk. Our 
colonel has the same effect. I suppose stirring up 

• S KK )t ^ e y erybod - V s j° b ‘ At an y rate 1 refuse to be 
jabbed by a spur, but a gentle pressure from the 
right person- 

“ Consider yourself gently pressed > ” 

“ Are you laughing at me ? ” 

‘ Far from it.” 

In the moonlight her face looked grave and 
white. He went on m his easy pleasant voice : 

1 am, I suppose, a fairly cool chap, but vou 

excite me tremendously.” ' H 5 

“ You don't look excited.” 

The tincture of irony in her voice made him 
move restlessly He took her hand, very tenderly 
and she noticed the soft touch of his fingers the 
fine texture of his skin. This delicacy of fkin and 
touch was a Mauleverer quality The Aunk Kori 

flv IT , C0Uld . hav l str0 ^ d the '""8 of a butter 
fly 4 ut m J un ng the microscopic feathers. 

his voice ffi"* me ? ” he “ ked sudd »>y: and 

She was startled out of self-possession, havine on 
previous occasions eluded the direct question Also! 
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she perceived that he was at last excited tremen¬ 
dously, which stirred her strangely, and yet left her 
limp' and—she hardly dared admit it—afraid 
Afraid of—what ? She could not answer. An 
unknown power, overwhelming and amorphous 
seemed to be hovering about her. She exclaimed 

quickly : “ Oh ! I feel—I feel-" 

" Tell me how_you feel.” „ .. 

She answered with absolute truth.^ As if we 

were playing : 

This terrifying game is played in the dark, prefer¬ 
ably in a garden. Those children who hide crouch 
behind bushes; and the seekers must discover the 
ambush without being caught. The hiders wa_d ti 
the last moment and then pounce. Rose continued 

W1 't‘ h I° U am Pfrightencd, Victor. Perhaps I deserved 
to be. You may think me a flirt. I cannot answer 

y °“ You like me? ” he said eagerly. “ What on 

narth is there about me to frighten you ? 

She answered softly: " It is not you. I am 
frightened at something greater than either of us^ 
•I • iorf nf vou and part of me and part of tne 
da^e U pounces f The truth is ridiculous, 
bulit describes my feelings. Are you furious ? 

He kissed her hand, which lay passive in his. He 
turned if over and kissed the palm. Rose withdrew 
her hand, as he whispered in her ear 
“ I love you, Rose, but I can wait. 



CHAPTER XII 

A VISITATION 


Derek and his mother went to London in the 
beginning of July ; and Rosetta moved into The 
Cottage. Since marriage, the Newmans had col- 
lectcd many fine pieces of furniture, probably the 
most profitable of their investments. With these 
were prints, and prints in colour, and some china 
and old glass. Before the furniture arrived from 
Appleby, where it had been stored, Rosetta had the 
cottage papered and painted. The garden sloping 
to the Char and encompassed by yew hedges, sug¬ 
gested great possibilities. 6 5 

r«nL!T t taJ ^ d a week before Rose 

returned to the Dower House. The Misses Maulev- 

erer were amongst the first to call, and when Char- 

minster heard of this, it hastened to follow the 

august example, Mrs. Hooton suggested a chance 

of name The Cottage,” in her opinion, wls 

commonplace. Her own house, spoken of by Alfred 

as a mansion, had been christened" Merrie Meade ” 

There was no mead except a half-size croquet-court 

and nothing about the stucco building to sugS 

merriment Alfred moreover, was as dull a dog 

as might be found in the kingdom; but Laura 
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delighted in the name, and was convinced that it 
was absolutely appropriate and descriptive, and so 
English. It occurred to her that “ Bower Holme ” 
would “ do ” for “ The Cottage.” 

" It’s such a bower, dear Mrs. Newman ! and you 

have made it so homey.” M 

“ A home,” said Rosetta, “ implies a family. 

“ How true! Well, then, what do you say to 

‘ The Hermitage ’ ? ” , 

“ My notepaper is already ordered. 

“ That quite settles it,” said Laura. 

She examined everything, mentally pricing the 
more valuable pieces. She had learned this trick 
from her husband, who had found it useful. iou 
never know,” he had said, " when things may come 
under the hammer.” Laura found this appraising 
amusing as well as instructive, and she was able to 
boast that she could tell to within a few pounds 
what the contents of any room m Charminster would 
be likely to fetch at public auction. She told Alfred 
very solemnly, using the trade slang, that Mrs 
Newman must have more than £2000 worth ot 


t < 


stuff.” 

“ Sounds 


respectable,” 


said Alfred, much im- 


pr « S j 5 v dear, no one could ever suspect dear Mrs, 
Newman of being anything else. But she bought 

her lovely things. 

“ Most people do.” . , , 

How silly men can be ! She might have in¬ 
herited them. It's odd, but she has no heirlooms 
no pictures, and very few photographs, She never 

talks about her relations. 

“ Sensible woman, said Allred. 
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About this time Mrs. Pook asked: “ Who is 
she ? ” 

And nobody answered. Mrs. Pook, a Waygood 
of Wormleigh, said that it was unsatisfactory ; but 
Mrs. Easter, who had a cousin, a solicitor in Appleby 
silenced criticism by remarking that although the 
Newmans lived very quietly in Westmorland, they 
had been accepted by three county families and were 
held in high esteem by the rector of their parish. 

Rosetta settled down in her new home with a 
satisfaction which she found herself unable to 
analyse. She had the philosophic spirit, we know 
and after the suffering caused by meeting Rose 
reaction was inevitable. Looking at her prettv 
things so charmingly arranged, with a heart melted 
by the sympathy and friendliness of her neighbours 
she began to face the future with more equanimity 
She would see much of her sisters, become the dear 
friend of their declining years, and share with them 
an atmosphere of peace and forgetfulness dear to 

r !ilH I r^ eVer i ? i 5 S 'f. NVniCn RoSe married - she and her 
children would often come to Charminster. 

hZw i he *u mUSed : smi,in S faint, y at fate, ever 
kindest to those who accept without rebellion her 
decrees. 

Through Rosetta’s influence, Derek had been 
offered a billet in the offices of a famous daily, the 
Mornmg Call, whose editor had written approvingly 

get ne on.” eCrlUt: The b0y iS fuU 0f : he 

When R o se Ua mentioned this to Jacqueline she 
replied that all things considered, it was just as 

dsewhere a handS0me youn « man had {o “nd work 
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“ Although we regret,” she added, “ that he is 
serving a Radical paper.” 

“ That is my fault. The editor happens to be a 
personal friend of mine.” 

“ Oh ! Derek's father, I have been told, was a 
Radical. That accounts for so much.” 

Rosetta inferred that Radicals were more likely 
to be brutal to their wives than good Conservatives. 
She suggested that reporters furnished items of 
news and not political opinions. 

“ I am relieved to hear that. Between ourselves, 
Rose and he were a little too friendly.” <( 

“ He is clever and strong,” said Rosetta. “ He 

may go far.” 

Jacqueline nodded, reflecting placidly that the 
farther Derek went the better. Rosetta continued 


with slight nervousness : . 

“ Bov and girl friendships are more serious than 
some of us imagine. If your niece had really cared 

for this young man-? ” , 

Jacqueline assumed an expression of shocked 

surprise verv familiar to Rosetta. 

“ My dear Mrs. Newman-! ” 

"Perhaps,” said Rosetta lightly, realising the 
thinness of the ice. " I do not quite see eye to eve 
with you about certain things. Personally. I should 
wish V daughter of mine to many the man she 
loved, provided he was worthy. I should not 
allow want of rank or money to interfere. _ 

Jacqueline frowned, as she answered petulantly . 

" He has nothing, and Rose will have four thou¬ 


sand a year.” „ 

“ Is it as much as that ? 

" Probably more. She might marry anybody 
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“ In that case money need not stand between her 
and the man of her choice.” 

“ A match between my niece and Derek Devenish 
is quite unthinkable, dear Mrs. Newman.” 

Rosetta steered the talk into less perilous channels. 

As soon as Rose appeared, Rosetta marked a 
change in her. She had a preoccupied air ; her 
laugh was less spontaneous and mirthful, she re¬ 
sumed her simple life at the Dower House with a 
cheerfulness that seemed a trifle forced. 

On the other hand, her friendship with Rosetta 
flowered instantly, exhibiting enchanting blooms. 
Vere Easter was in France. Rose had acquired the 
habit of telling Vere everything, and silence became 
intolerable. Within a few days she perceived in 
Rosetta the qualities of a perfect confidante. One 
afternoon, she said shyly : 

“I’m sure people telfyou secrets.” 

” Thank you,” said Rosetta. 

Rose murmured half-apologetically : 

” There are subjects 1 can’t discuss with my dear 
Aunts. You know what darlings they are, but, 
all the same, to get on comfortably with them it is 
necessary to think as they do.” 

“ And don’t you ? ” 

” Not always. Sometimes I feel rather a humbug 
because it is easy to agree with them, and I love to 
hear them purr. I owe them so much.” 

“ Would they wish you to measure that > ” 

" Oh no ; still-! ” 

She paused. As Rosetta remained silent, wooing 

confidence with eyes only, the girl continued 
nervously : 

“ 1 measure my debt. I must measure it. Mr. 
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Easter rubbed it into Vere and me that youth takes 
too much for granted. That made us squirm, 
because at the time I was getting shamelessly im¬ 
patient with their funny little ways. He pointed 
out that when I was a child, they had never been 
impatient with me. A nasty one that. And so 
obvious. Why is it that we so seldom see what is 
under our own noses ? ” 

“ The height of the Mauleverer nose may obscure 
the view.” 

" But you have a nose like ours.” 

“ That is why I know.” 

Rose laughed gaily. 

“ Mrs. Newman, you’re a dear. I feel so at home 
with you; and I’m not a gusher; I don’t make 
friends easily.” 

" I should like to be your friend,” said Rosetta. 
Thereupon Rose kissed her, pressing fresh young 
lips to the elder woman's cheek. But, immediately 
afterwards, there was a slight constraint, and soon 
Rose returned to the Dower House. Rosetta won¬ 
dered whether the Aunts would be jealous, but 
next day Prudence remarked with emphasis : 

“ Your being so near a neighbour, Mrs. Newman, 
is a great pleasure to Rose. We are, of course, 
rather elderly for the child. I trust she does not 

bore you.” 

“ f am always delighted to see her, Miss Mau¬ 
leverer.” . 

“ That is well.” Prudence smiled graciously. 

“ We feel so easy in our minds when she is with 

you or Mrs. Easter.” 

" Do you go to Bognor this year ? ” 

“ I think not. Rose has had all the change she 
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needs. We must organise some excursions on the 
river.” 

“ How pleasant that will be ! ” 

“ Captain Mauleverer—did you hear that he had 
got his company ?—will be with us later on. What 
do you think of him ? ” 

“ I like him immensely.” 

The Aunts nodded, purring softly, and blinking 
their short-sighted eyes. Rosetta divined that 
each was whispering to herself: " This nice Mrs. 
Newman will say pleasant things of dear Victor 
to little Rose.” Their contentment diffused itself 
impalpably, like the silence which succeeds the last 
notes of a great symphony. It would be cruel 
indeed to imperil this all-sufficing peace. 

Jacqueline walked with Rosetta as far as the 
wicket-gate, near the sunk fence. 

You heard what my sister said about Bognor. 
She is not up to it, Mrs. Newman. I wish we could 
persuade her to call in our medical attendant Dr 
Pogany.” 

The sky seemed less clear, as Rosetta asked 
with scarcely veiled anxiety: ” Is there anything 
serious ? ” ° 

Prudence would be vexed with me for men¬ 
tioning it. There have been palpitations, not acute 
. but distressing.” 

“ Certainly she ought to see Dr. Pogany.” 

Yes; it is almost an idiosyncrasy. She is 
afraid that the verdict might be—unfavourable.” 

voice trembled. Rosetta made 

a suggestion : 

“ Rose might persuade her.” 

“I can speak plainly to you. Rose is the 
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obstacle. The dear child would worry dreadfully. 
It might spoil her return home.” 

“ I see. ’ said Rosetta; ‘‘but if I were you I 
should venture to assume the responsibility of send¬ 
ing for Dr. Pogany.” 

Oh ! I couldn’t. It would upset my sister 
terribly. She is, little as you might imagine it, a 
maitresse femme." 

“ Ah ! " 

“ Pray don’t mention my sister’s indisposition 
to Rose." 

“ I promise.” 

“ Doubtless it will pass. We have made it a 
rule to ignore as much as possible petty ailments. 
Don’t you agree with me that it is wise to turn one’s 
eyes from what is disagreeable ? ” 

" Not always,” said Rosetta. 

A few days later, Rosetta had grim reason to 
recall this conversation. Mr. Easter came to her 
in great distress. 

“ Have you heard of our visitation ? ” 

“ What visitation ? " 

“ Typhus, of a virulent sort, has broken out in 
Hog Lane, in those slums at the lower end. I 
knew that it would come some day. Heaven knows 
we have spoken often enough about it, and always 
to deaf ears. We need money and helpers. Each 
case must be isolated, and watched day and night. 
The hospital here is useless. No provision against 
a bad epidemic, has ever been made. Unhappily, 
with the exception of young Lord Charminster, we 
have no rich men, and he is impoverished by the 
size of his estates.” 

Rosetta wrote out a cheque. 
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“ I am on my way to the Dower House." He 
paused, and added reluctantly : *' The ladies refused 
long ago to face this possibility, and others governed 
themselves accordingly. I dread breaking the news 
to them." 

“ 1 can spare you that, at any rate." said Rosetta. 
" They will help liberally.” 

“ They have always done so," said the Vicar. 

“ I will tell them at once.” 

“ It is most kind of you." 

He went his way, and Rosetta walked through 
the water-meadows to the Dower House. The 
Aunts and Rose were on the lawn. Rose was 
reading aloud the leading article of The Times 
articulating each word with precision, for the ladies 
were certainly growing deafer. When Crump an¬ 
nounced the visitor, Rose laid down the paper with 
an air of relief. She exclaimed gaily : 

“We are so glad to see you, but somehow you 
don t look equally glad at seeing us." 

Rosetta explained the nature of her errand. As 

she had expected, her sisters expressed incredulity 

at first and then, as the gravity of the situation was 

gently forced upon their notice, Prudence remarked 
piously: 


" We are in the hands of Almighty God t ” 

Rosefvehem'ently!^ reSp0nsible! " exclaimed 

saidcatalyf d °'™ ' heir noses ’ Prudence 

‘‘ Is typhus a contagious disease ? ” 

“ Very.” 

not t U o m go to^Bognor." 
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“ What will be done ? ” demanded Rose. 

“ The Vicar is collecting subscriptions. We shall 
want doctors and nurses and food and medicine.” 

Jacqueline said nervously: 

“ We shall subscribe, eh. sister ? ” 

“ Certainly.” Prudence looked anxiously at Rose, 
and her voice was less firm as she said decisively: 
“ We must go to Bognor to-morrow.” 

“ On my account ? ” Rose demanded. Before her 
Aunts could answer, she continued quickly: “ I 
want to stay and help.” 

“ That is quite out of the question,” said Prudence. 
“ You agree with me, Mrs. Newman ? ” 

Rosetta, racked bv conflicting emotions, hesitated. 

“ I do—don’t know,” she stammered. 

“ I do,” said Prudence with decision. “ Young 
people are more liable than old to contagion.” 

Jacqueline, losing control of her voice, murmured 
piteously: “ If anything happened to you, child, 
through our negligence, I could never meet your 

beloved mother.” ,, „ ., D A 

” I suppose I must do as I am told, said Rose 
grimlv. “ But if I had my way I’d volunteer as a 

nurse this very afternoon.” 

“ Tut 1 ” said Prudence. 

Rosetta returned to her cottage by the path 
which skirted the river. Presently she came to 
her old trysting-place, where Septimus had talked 
of the golden future. The elm-tree blasted by 
lightning was gone. Cut into logs, it may have 
served to warm the limbs of the Misses Mauleverer 
during the long chill winter evenings, the last use 
of a noble tree. If they had known what passed 
beneath that elm! Rosetta smiled derisively, 
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picturing her sisters listening to the tale of kisses, 
refusing to believe a word of the story, blushing 
with shame that such scandal should be repeated ! 

She sat down on the bank of the river, leaning 
her head upon her hand. The morning had been 
excessively warm, with thunder in the air. Now, 
a breeze ruffled the smooth surface of the Char, 
fanning Rosetta's cheeks and leaving in her nostrils 
the unmistakable odour of the sea. Only a few 
miles away heaved that mighty, restless element. 
The water of the Char, discoloured by recent rains, 
would soon be merged in its vast, palpitating bo¬ 
som, there to be purged, and then, transformed 
into vapour, it would rise again to fall in crys¬ 
talline purity upon the parched earth, washing it 
clean, taking from it, and absorbing, a myriad 
impurities. 

Rosetta had often applied this law of purification 
to herself. Unclean—she had courage to face the 
word—she was swept into the great purging ocean 
of love. Upon its troubled waters she had tossed, 
wondering whether she would sink or swim. She 
had not sunk. When Septimus died the long 
process of purification became complete. What 
design lay behind the cleansing ? Was it ordained 
that she should return to Channinster to cleanse 
others, even at the risk of defiling herself ? 

She wondered. 

Early next morning, she went to Mr. Easter 
and offered her services. At first he refused to 
accept them, but the need of helpers was urgent • 
and the volunteers were few. b 

„ " We are in for a serious epidemic,” he said 

Do you realise that? Everything is against 
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us, the hot weather, the overcrowding, the abomi¬ 
nable sanitary conditions.” 

“ I have realised all that.” 

“ Madam,” he bowed, “ you are a brave woman, 
but I could wish that you were stronger.” 

Before night, ten fresh cases were reported. 
Upon the following day, Derek appeared. He 

went straight to The Cottage. 

“I am here to report at length for my paper, 
he said keenly. “ There’s going to be a jolly row 

over this, Mrs. Newman.” 

“ I wish they could have sent some one else. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Well, the Aunts own some of the cottages, 


don’t they ? ’ 

Derek looked rather dismayed. 
“ By Jove ! ” he muttered ; 


I’d clean forgotten 


that. 


») 



chapter xrrr 

CONFIDENCES 


Within a week the eyes of England were focussed 
upon Charminster, to the intense exasperation of 
the good townspeople, who, having sighed for 
cheap advertisement, were now indignant because 
they were getting it, not quite in the form they 
wished, for nothing. It being the silly season, the 
Morning Call opened a column to correspondence 

‘md S,gncd -“ H yg iene -” “ Sanitas/' 

and the like, with caustic editorial comments 

Charminster became the scapegoat of all ancient’ 
slumbering, moss-grown towns. ' 

Meantime, the Misses Mauleverer did not retreat 
to Bognor. Rose, indeed, achieved a mSSriv 
compromise. She promised to keep out of Hoe 
Lane, and she persuaded her Aunts that it would 
be cowardly to run away. She remained, however 
in quarantine at the Dower House, Rosetta S 
Derek being declared " out of bounds.” 

Tins was Derek’s great chance-and he knew it 

RoJtfJ ^‘°t hCard ° f the ^^ion,’* he told 

Rosetta, I told our news-editor that I had lived in 

Hog Lane, and knew the conditions. ‘ Devenish,’ 
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said he, ‘ I believe you are the man for this nasty 
job. Make what you can of it.' ” 

Rosetta was not long in discovering that he 
meant to make much of it, regardless of the feelings 
of landlords and officials. Possibly he had inherited 
a craving to destroy vermin from his fox-hunting 
ancestors. And if foxes could not be killed in the 
open, he did not hesitate to dig them out of snug 

earths. , 

Amongst other respectable city fathers he attacked 

Dr. Pogany. Dr. Pogany’s most dangerous rival 
was a young, up-to-date doctor of the name of 
Round, 'who had been house-surgeon at one of the 
big London hospitals. From Round, Derek obtained 
much of his “ copy,” and Round, having suffered 
many snubs from authority, was not inclined to 
spare anybody, least of all himself. 

Loving a fight for a fight’s sake, Derek flung 
himself into the battle. And, of course it leaked 
out that the articles m the Morning Call were 
written by his pen. The emotions of the ladies 
at the Dower House when they perused passages 
like the following can be imagined 

“ Hog Lane, as the name implies, stands festering 
in the sun, an object-lesson of ignorance stupidity, 
and selfishness. The hovels, sties in which a self- 
respecting pig might hesitate to wallow are owned 
bv^well-to-dcT churchgoers and communicants com¬ 
fortably housed in the upper part of the town, 
with their eyes fixed upon their own salva ion 
blind to the damnation of those from whom they 
derive a substantial portion of their income, deal 
to the mute appeal of starving children, turning 
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their noses from the reek of squalor and disease, 
gazing complacently at the flowers in their own 
fools’ paradise, admiring themselves and their works, 
and reverentially leaving the responsibility of 
everything which offends their susceptibilities—to 
God ! ” 


Jacqueline read this excerpt aloud to Prudence. 

" Is the writer of this alluding to us ? ” she asked 
in a quavering voice. 

As a fact, Derek was not alluding to the ladies 
but they were disagreeably sensible that the cap 
made for Mr. Hooton, who owned some of the 
Hog Lane cottages, or for John Possnicker, the 
principal draper, might fit them. 

“ Who has written it ? ” said Prudence. 

"I can tell you,” answered Rose. "Derek 
Devemsh. 

" Wh y a ?» Si ° n t0 communicants is outrageous! ” 

T*] e . jfdies closed their lips, and allowed their 
wrinkled lids to veil indignant eyes. Derek had 
passed beyond the pale. 

Matters became worse when he attacked Dr. 

P ° g ^? y ; I he , adles feIt that the Morning Call 
ought to be burnt by the common hangman, or 

failing him, Crump; but curiosity overcame dis- 

T ie y ^embled with rage as they read other 
articles but they went on reading them. A propos 

of ,pr- Po g a ny, Jacqueline said tearfully • P 
Grey hairs should be spared.” 

monosyllable: ^ ^ USed that gating 
“ Why ? ” 
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Let us admit that Derek allowed enthusiasm 
to whirl him from the pleasant domain of dis¬ 
cretion. He was writing at white-heat, scribbling 
notes amidst scenes of indescribable horror, work¬ 
ing strenuously, acclaimed by those who worked 
with him, abominated by the many who held 
aloof. 

Details of his untiring energy reached Rose 
through the solid medium of Crump. The aged 
handmaiden kept a soft corner in her desiccated 
heart for all bold spirits of the opposite sex. She 
had confirmation strong from Thomas Veal: 

“ Seemin’ly 'e ain’t afraid 0’ nothink, Master 
Derek. ’E ain’t even afraid of a policeman, no 
more ’an ’e is of me and you ! ” 

And, naturally, Derek fired Rose, constrained 
to look on, twiddling idle thumbs, when the bodies 
and bones of her friends were aching with fatigue 
and exhaustion. 

The mortality was frightful. 

Captain Mauleverer paid his promised visit. 
Prudence begged him to stay away from Char- 
minster, but he laughed at her fears. Mary Mau¬ 
leverer asked the pair to The Court. Rose refused. 
The Aunts protested, but she remained firm. 

“ 1 stay here till this is over.” 

Throughout August the sun blazed down upon 
Ho" Lane. But at the end of the month a mighty 
wind following torrential rain, began to blow the 
disease out of the town. The tale of deaths dimin¬ 
ished • and Derek was recalled to London. Before 
he left Charminster he had an interview with Rose. 
The pair met upon the river ; and punt challenged 
punt. Derek looked none the worse for his cam- 
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paign, and it seemed to Rose that he gazed at her 
with bolder eyes. 

“ I'm to-morrow,” he said loudly. 

Oh! Derek, the Aunts are furious with 
you.” 

‘‘ I’m really most awfully sorry. Mrs. Newman 

told me that I’ve been indiscreet. Are vou furious 

too ? ” 

“ No.” 

lie stayed the progress of his punt with the 
pole, thrusting it deep into the mud. Rose did 
the same. A dozen feet of water separated them, 
and the distance seemed to Derek significant’ 
because she was so near to him and yet so dis- 
tractmgly out of reach. He thought of the long 

hours she had spent with Victor, and jealousy 
tore at his vitals. J 

\ ou look fit,” he remarked. 

” Perhaps your energy has kept me so.” 

lh,s 5 m xi opcn llis e >' cs - What did she 

5 of speech"^’ “ A 
“ I hear Mauleverer is with you ” 

couJe:forb H adet' led ‘° hC ' P ' bl “ tl,C Aunt " ° f 

“ Is he making much of a visit ? ” He put 
the question lightly, but Rose was not deceived 

repheT Ure ° twinklcd in her eyes as she 

“He will be here another ten days. We ride 
together and play tennis. I’ve come on a lot at 
temus, although he beats me disgracefully ” 

Love games,” growled Derek. 

“ What did you say, Derek ? ” 
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“ Nothing worth repeating.” 

He laid violent hands on his pole. What was 
the use of staring at grapes out of reach ? Rose's 
smile, as he wrenched the pole out of the mud, 
struck him as derisive. 

“ Good-bye, Rose. You know that I wish you 
luck.” 

“What luck?” 

” All the luck you’ve not got already.” 

“ Thank you. You seem to be in a hurry ? ” 

He laughed at her tone, sore though he was, 
and said : “ I suppose I've acquired the habit. 
Also, aren’t you breaking rules by speaking tp 
me { 

“ That’s more my affair than yours, isn’t it ? ” 

Her apparent coolness misled him. He thought 
to himself: “ She’s a flirt, practising with me to 
pass the time. I can’t stand this much longer.” 
Aloud, he said politely : “ I beg your pardon.” 

Rose said slowly : 

“ I promised Aunt Prudence that I would not 
speak to you if I happened to meet you in Char- 
minster. How is Mrs. Newman ? ” 

“ Rather fagged.” 

" She’s wonderful; but the Aunts are not quite 
so pleased with her.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ They think she inspired your articles. They 
know that she got you your billet.” 

“ Please tell the Aunts that Mrs. Newman tried 
tp make me tone down my stuff. 

“ Don’t get excited. I'm looking forward to 

playing the peacemaker.” 

‘'On my behalf as well ? ” 
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“ That won’t be easy. They are sadly ruffled, 
poor dears! By the way, why didn’t you come 
to see me in London ? ” 

“ I wasn’t asked.” 

Oh! Of course, if you stand on ceremony 
with old friends-! ” 

“ I was busy all day and every day.” 

” Sundays included ? ” 

” Mother books me ahead for all Sundays." 

I wonder when I shall sec you again ? ” 

Anybody, except a youth blinded by love, would 
have remarked the anxiety in her soft voice. Derek, 
however, was confirmed in the conviction that she 
was flirting. Jealousy of Victor consumed judg¬ 
ment and common sense. She walked and rode 
with \ictor, read aloud to him, sat for hours to¬ 
gether until him. The fellow wouldn’t have turned 
up, defying a pestilence, had he not received en¬ 
couragement. The affair was as good as settled, 
lie replied grimly: 

” I shan’t come back to Charminster. Good-bye 
Rose. • ’ 

" Good-bye, Derek.” 

T°. ^is feelings he pushed with his pole 

^0 violently that he nearly fell overboard. Rose 
was unwise enough to laugh. Whereupon, recover¬ 
ing his balance and losing his temper, he said 

savagely : 

” Awfully funny, Isn’t it ? ” 

Before she could answer, his punt was several 
yards down stream. A lump came in her throat 
bhe wanted to speak, to call him back, but the 
lump seemed to get bigger. She decided to follow 
but her own pole, stuck fast in the deep mud of 
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the Char, refused obstinately to budge. In the 
mid-distance Derek was punting furiously. 

“ Why did I laugh,” she asked herself, “ when 
I wanted to cry ? ” 

She tugged at the pole, but when it came out, 
pride, and the possibility that she would not over¬ 
take Derek, baulked pursuit. She returned to 
the Dower House, and was very cross with Victor 
when he asked in all innocence if she had been 
enjoying herself. 

At the end of ten days the Heir of the Family 
asked her to marry him, and, after being refused 
for the second time, was obliged to tell the Aunts 
of his ill-fortune. They were confounded, and, as 
usual, petulant with perplexity and dismay. 

“ We made sure that all was well,” said Jacque¬ 
line. 

Prudence, with a tremendous effort, collected 


her wits. 

" My dear mother,” she observed, " refused 
my father five times. My father often laughed 
about it.” 

“ YVe Mauleverers are persevering,” said Victor. 

“ There can be nobody else,” murmured Jacque¬ 
line. “ Mary Maulevere'r told me that in London 
she showed no preference for anybody except you.” 
Victor remained silent, but he also had assumed 

a slightly peevish expression. 

“ You don’t think there is anybody else ? 

continued Jacqueline. 

" There’s the hero.” 

“ What hero ? ” 

“ Derek Devenish.” 


“ My dear Victor, are you quite mad ? ” 
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He replied obstinately : 

“ I know she thinks a lot of him.” 

Both ladies hastened to disabuse his mind of 
such a monstrous possibility. They succeeded 
partially, and the young man promised amiably 
enough to try again later on, when he met Rose 
at Mauleverer Court. 

After he went away. Rose was allowed to visit 
The Cottage, where Mrs. Newman was undergoing 
a sort of rest-cure. Round said that she had over¬ 
worked mind and body, and prescribed an easy- 
chair on the lawn, and plenty of light and agreeable 
fiction. The epidemic was over, but it had accom¬ 
plished its purpose. Charminster proceeded to nut 
its ancient houses, big and little, into decent order. 
Long ago, Septimus Lovibond had remarked that 
nothing short of an invasion would wake up the 
sleepy town. Perhaps, in the case of invasions, 
germs may be as stimulating as Germans. 

Each day Rose read aloud to Rosetta; and 
each day apprehension clawed at the mother’s 
heart, for she believed that Rose was sickening 
for the fever. Rose ridiculed such fears, and 
Round, ^ although unable to examine one of Dr. 
Pogany's patients, declared emphatically that the 
young lady must be suffering from something 
else, possibly an affection of the heart. 

Before September was out, Rosetta found courage 
to ask: 

“ My dear, what is wrong with you ? Don’t 
exasperate me by replying, ‘ Nothing.’ You have 
lost colour and appetite. I am sure that you 
don’t sleep well. Now—deliver your soul! ” 

“ I can t.” 
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Ah ! There is something. Are you sorry that 
you refused Captain Mauleverer ? " 

" I don’t know.” 

“ You ought to know. I must shake knowledge 
into you.” 

“ Aunt Jacqueline believes Aunt Prudence is 
ill, but she refuses to see Dr. Pogany. I believe 
she is worrying terribly because I did refuse Victor. 
She set her heart on the match. I dare say I shan’t 
find anybody I like better.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

" I’ve always liked him.” 

“ And you think life with him would be easy 
and pleasant ? ” 

“ I am quite sure of it.” 

“ So am I. But—would that satisfy you ? 
Can you curl up in front of a nice fire and purr 
contentedly for the rest of your days ? ” 

“ Lots of women ask for nothing better.” 

“ Are you one of them ? ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Do you think your liking for Captain Mau¬ 
leverer would stand the test of poverty, for in¬ 
stance ? ” 

“ But we shouldn’t be poor.” 

“ I want you to use your imagination, to face 
things as they might be. Could you look forward 
cheerfully to spending a year alone with him on 
a desert island, food and sunshine guaranteed ? ” 

" How oddly you put things, Mrs. Newman ! ” 

“ Could you cook and wash for him ? ” 

Rose laughed. 

“ He wouldn’t eat what I cooked.’ 

“ Evading my questions you answer them. I 
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don't believe a marriage of convenience would 
agree with you. It does agree, undoubtedly, with 
women who think convenience the greatest thing 
in the world.” 

“ Of course, I don’t think that.” 

“ I want you to project your mind into the 
future, to decide what you want, and then con¬ 
centrate your will upon getting it.” 

" Suppose I want something I can’t get ? ” 

Farther than that the maid refused to go. 
Rosetta bit her lip with impatience. To sit at ease, 
watching the freshness and daintiness of the face 
opposite, and to realise one’s impotence to share 
experience with the inexperienced, became madden¬ 
ing. And she found it difficult to speak about 
herself; difficult to give form and colour to ill- 
defined memories, to blurred, amorphous incidents, 
visualised so acutely at the time, but now so 
attenuated. 

Next day the struggle to obtain a girl's confi¬ 
dence began again. Rose spoke of the approaching 
" shoot ” at Mauleverer Court. Victor would be 
there with two guns and a loader. 

“ He cares for me tremendously,” said Rose. 
“ Last month I was punting him one day, and the 
punt leaked. He sat in an inch of water without 
knowing it. But,” she sighed, “ we’re so differ¬ 
ent.” 

“ There’s nothing more stupendously significant 
than differences in temperament. That’s at the root 
of all evil. Nobody ever attempts to adjust them, 
and I doubt very much if they can be adjusted.” 

“ I love these talks with you.” 

“I am going to speak of myself,” said Rosetta 
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abruptly. “ When I was your age—yes, and before 

—I fell in love.” / 

Rose sat bolt upright, turning shining eyes upon 

the speaker. 

" With Mr. Newman? ” she asked eagerly. 

“ Yes, with Mr. Newman. But at that time he 
was poor, and I hadn’t a penny. We were not 
allowed to become engaged. He went abroad and 
lost everything he had, including the chance of 

getting me.” 

“ How awful! ” 

“ You have read ‘ Back of Nowhere. All that 

happened.” . , . „ 

“ When I read it I knew it must have happened. 

“ Then I made a marriage of convenience. Never 

speak of this ! ” . 

“ A marriage of convenience—you r 
» It was disastrous. I pass over that. After my 
first husband died I married Mr. Newman, but we 
had botli changed enormously. It was not the 


same. ., . , 

Rose leant forward, and said in a whisper: 

“ Is it wicked to marry one man if you love 
somebody else ? ” 


“ Yes ” 

•< Even if the person you love doesn’t love you ? 


»» 


If M 

Roseblushed beneath the elder woman's penetrat¬ 
ing dance but the Mauleverer instinct triumphed. 
She 8 remained obstinately silent. Rosetta said 


abruptly: , ... 

“ I know what is the matter with you. 

The blush deepened. 

“ You care for Derek Devemsh. 
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Rose’s eyes filled with tears. 

" Are you ashamed of loving one of the finest 
young men I have ever met ? 

" No ; but I’m ashamed of caring for him when 
he doesn’t care for me.” 

“ Perhaps he does care for you.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Newman ! ” Then her face clouded, 
as she continued impetuously: "If he did care, 
my Aunts would never let me marry him. They 
are furious with him. They think he attacked 
them.” 

“ So he did—unconsciously.” 

" I don’t think he cares—much. If anything 
came of it, it would kill Aunt Prudence. And 
when I think of what I owe those two-! ” 

” If you can’t persuade your Aunt to call in Dr. 
Poganv, I must try my powers of persuasion.” 

“ I wish you would.” 

That night Rosetta hardly dosed her eyes. Her 
own youth came back to her, and with it the con¬ 
viction that her daughter's life was about to lie 
wrecked upon the same quicksands which had en¬ 
gulfed her happiness. The child had begun to 
measure her debt to devoted guardians, and the 
sum-total was likely to awake a lively desire to 
pay something on account. 

Upon the following afternoon Rosetta called at 
the Dower House, and was received graciously, 
the Aunts having purged their minds of the tainting 
thought that so charming a woman could have 
inspired brutal and unjustifiable articles. Jacque¬ 
line said in her softest voice : 

“ I tmst you have recovered your strength ? ” 

” I was only tired and—frightened.” 
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“ Frightened ? ” echoed Prudence. 

" I feared I might he sickening for the fever, and, 
oddly enough, I was afraid to consult a doctor, 
terrified lest he might say that I had got it. When 
he did come he laughed at me.” 

Prudence nodded, much impressed. Rosetta 
marked the impression, and proceeded to deepen 
it. 

“ I should have felt such a fool, if he had found 
the fever on.me, and then said that he had been 
called in too late to cope with it. Doctors, I be¬ 
lieve, are terribly handicapped by folly of that 
sort.” 

“ I quite agree,” said Jacqueline, with a side 
glance at Prudence. 

Rosetta said no more, but when she was alone 
for a minute with Jacqueline that lady w'hispered 
hurriedly: 

“ I was delighted to hear you speak as you did 
about calling in doctors before a case becomes 
really serious. Entre nous, I have been worrying 
about Prudence. After your talk, I fancy she will 
be more reasonable.” 

Within a few days Rosetta learned from Rose 
that Dr. Pogany had been summoned, and, after 
careful examination, diagnosed the case as one of 
acute dyspepsia, which would yield to ordinary 

treatment. Rose added: 

" I shall go to the Court with an easier 

mind.” 

Then, abruptly, with heightened colour, she 
said : 

“ General Stonestreet has appointed Victor one 
of his aides-de-camp.” 
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“ Which means, I suppose, that he will go out 
to South Africa if-” 

“ It is certain that war will be declared in a few 
days.” 

This was said during that anxious first week in 
October just before the Boer ultimatum was handed 
to the British agent at Pretoria. All England was 
simmering with excitement, and every woman 
thinking of the men who would be the first to go. 
Rosetta saw at a glance that Rose was tremendously 
affected, and that the one tiling which might turn 
the scale in Victor's favour had come to pass. If 
he pressed her now, she might yield ; and there 
could be no doubt that he would use every argu¬ 
ment in his power, and that the Aunts would support 
him with tears in their soft eyes, and quavering 
appeals. 

To mask her own agitation, Rosetta began to 
talk of the impending campaign. General Stone- 
street was a cavalry leader, who had seen Victor 
ride to hounds ; to be selected by him as aide-de- 
camp was a great compliment, as Rosetta remarked. 
Rose said eagerly : 

“ Isn't it ? He has never had a chance to show 
what he is made of.” 

Rosetta was too \lise to dispute this. After more 
talk, she said quietly : 

“ What are you doing this afternoon ? ” 

“I am playing a last game of tennis at the 
Easters'.” 

“ I think I shall call on your Aunts.” 

“ Do. They will be delighted to see you.” 

“ Will this appointment interfere with Captain 
Mauleverer’s visit to the Court ? ” 
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“ I had a letter from him this morning. He 
hopes to be there next week, but if that is im¬ 
possible he has promised to run down here to say 

good-bye.” 

Rosetta kissed her. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE BLINDS ARE PULLED UP 

Rosetta found Jacqueline beaming, her soft face 
radiating tenderness, as she murmured : 

“ Dear Dr. Pogany says that my sister’s heart is 
quite strong, wonderfully so for a woman of her 
age. The palpitations arose entirely from dyspepsia. 
Oli, the relief to me, Mrs. Newman ! I feel years 
younger.” 

Nevertheless, she spoke tremulously, with quaver¬ 
ing gestures of head and hands. Then, in the 
effusion of joy she kissed Rosetta, and taking off 
her spectacles wiped them several times. An in¬ 
stant later, Prudence came in, very erect, with the 
air of one who has decided to live to be a hundred 
at least. 

“ I assured Jacqueline from the first that it was 
nothing, a temporary indisposition. But it is 
pleasant to have one’s opinion confirmed by a pro¬ 
fessional man.” 

The three ladies sat down. Prudence enthroned 
herself upon the chair in which her father had died, 
and assumed a majesty of deportment reminding 
Rosetta of days long past, for this particular chair 
had been used as a seat of judgment. Swiftly the 
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years rolled back, and Rosetta beheld herself a 
child of ten awaiting rebuke from the Olympians, 
conscious that excuses would not be accepted, that 
the rigour of justice must be imposed. 

“ I have come to you,” she began, “ upon an 
intimate matter, which you may think, Miss 
Mauleverer, does not concern me, but before I say 
more I should like to mention one fact. I knew 
your sister, Lady Brough, very intimately indeed.” 

Prudence was extraordinarily shrewd in certain 
ways. Perhaps the aquiline nose which carries 
itself high above the affairs of others does detect 
with unerring scent the odour of interference. Her 
voice lost its pleasant warmth, as she replied 

courteously: T , ™ . 

“ Oddly enough, in her letters to us, Lady Brough 

did not mention your name.” . „ 

“ I had not married Mr. Newman at that time. 


“ Oh ? ” 

The exclamation was interrogative. It occurred 
to both the ladies that the moment was pat for 
explanation. All Charminster wondered who Mrs. 
Newman was. The disclosure of her maiden name 
seemed imminent. Rosetta smiled faintly, as she 


continuedd yQU details of that intimacy, which 

would show you how near it was. and would illus¬ 
trate what you know already, namely that Lady 
Brough, after her marriage, could not bring herself 
to write, even to you, of her unhappiness, which she 

kept hidden from everybody-except me. 

*• Except you ? ” repeated Jacqueline softly. 

" Except me," Rosetta _ went on. She had 

hardly any secrets from me. 
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" This is most surprising,” said Prudence, 
frowning, 

“ Lady Mauleverer knew, and I knew, that the 
marriage with Sir Rodney Brough was one of con¬ 
venience. She married the man she didn’t love, 
because she could not marry the man she did love— 
devotedly.” 

Her voice died away in a whisper. 

“ Good gracious,” ejaculated Jacqueline, trem¬ 
bling with agitation. Prudence remained rigid, 
speechless with astonishment. 

“ That man,” said Rosetta, “ was Septimus 
Lovibond. You suspected the truth, although you 
refused to face it. You,” she looked at Prudence, 
“ arranged that Septimus Lovibond should be sent 
abroad.” 

Prudence compressed her lips. Her face grew 
white and austere, as she answered : 

“ I am astonished, Mrs. Newman, that you 
should know these things. You speak with such 
conviction that I hardly dare to question your 
statements. I did suspect a—a flirtation, not,” 
her voice hardened, “ not an infatuation which 
must have been deliberately concealed from us. 
Do you affirm solemnly that Rosetta told you she 
loved Septimus Lovibond ? ” 

“ I pledge you my word of honour.” 

“ God help us ! ” exclaimed Jacqueline. 

“ In arranging that this young man should be 
sent abroad I acted according to my lights. I have 

nothing to regret. Under similar circumstances 
I would so act again.” 

“ That is why I am here,” said Rosetta. 

“ I don’t understand.” 
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“ I come to you, Miss Mauleverer, as the most 
intimate friend of your dead sister, to say to you 
what I believe she' would say herself, if she were 
here. I despise officious interference as much ^ as 
you do. At this moment I am suffering cruelly.” 

" Please go on.” 

“ 1 C an’t believe that Rosetta loved Septimus, 

declared Jacqueline tearfully. 

“ Lady Mauleverer will confirm that.” 

"You know her too ? ” 

" Very well indeed. We have seldom met of late, 

but we have corresponded for years.” 

Jacqueline burst out crying, rocking to and fro 
in a paroxysm of misery, murmuring brokenly : 

"If she loved him—! Oh, I cant bear the 
thought of that ! I can’t bear it ! Poor child ! " 

“ Jacqueline ” commanded Prudence, please 
control yourself. Mrs. Newman is still a compara¬ 
tive stranger, and 1 cannot yet grasp her reason for 

inflicting this painful scene upon us. 

Jacqueline dabbed at her eyes with a filmy 

cambric handkerchief. 

“Mv reason is that yon are, consciously or 
unconsciously—I believe unconsciously —imposing 
a marriage of convenience upon Rosetta s daugh- 

te Verv rarelv did Prudence lose control of her 
tempi? ■ bu? the de Clancy blood had been hot 
and P time had not altogether cooled it. She said 

^'Vmusfdecline to discuss that with you, Mm. 

Newman.” 

<« Cicfpr I n 

■■ Jacqueline, hold your tongue! Mrs. Newman 
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will be telling us next that Rose has fallen in love 
with some impossible young man.” 

“ Rose has fallen in love, Miss Maulevcrer.” 

“ What! ” 

She raised her voice. Jacqueline, glancing at the 
windows, opening wide upon the quiet garden, 
got up unsteadily and closed them. Prudence 
exclaimed scornfully : “ As you will, but I think we 
need air. So Rose has fallen in love ! With whom, 
may I ask ? ” 

“ With Derek Devenish.” 

Jacqueline groaned, falling collapsed into her 
. chair, covering her quivering face with her hands. 

“ He told you that ? ” asked Prudence. 

" She told me.” 

The cruel thrust went home. For the first time 
Prudence winced, inasmuch as this stranger had 
won confidence withheld from her and Jacqueline. 
She was a just woman, with a mind narrow but deep 
and lucid. Unlike Jacqueline, who may be com¬ 
pared to a sun-dial, recording only sunny hours, 
the elder sister had never hid from herself disagree¬ 
able truths. She had ignored much during her long 
life, had refused to see much, but the things which 
intimately concerned her, good and evil, she re¬ 
membered. At this moment she knew that Rosetta's 
confidence had been withheld because her upbringing 
was strict, unduly so by the light of the love lavished 
upon her child. Consistently tender and indulgent 
had the sisters been to little Rose, and it was their 
dearest joy to reflect that they had won and kept a 
heart that lay open before them, a crystal pool into 
which they might gaze, beholding all reflections 
from within and without. 
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Two tears trickled down Prudence’s thin, faded 
cheeks, and fell unheeded upon the black silk apron 
which she always wore. 

That was her only sign of weakness. Possibly, 
too, the sight of Jacqueline crushed and speechless 
roused the pride and obstinacy of her nature. She 
lifted her hne head, and met Rosetta’s sorrowful 
glance. 

" I thank you," she said coldly, " for telling me 
this. I will deal with the matter.” 

“ But how ? " 

" You are pressing me too hard, Mrs. Newman. 
There is nothing more to be said. Please leave us.’’ 

She rose with dignity, not offering her hand. 

Very slowly, she moved towards the bell. 

" Stay ! " exclaimed Rosetta. 

Her voice rang out imperatively. Prudence 
turned, not sorry, perhaps, that this stranger was 
making it possible for a courteous, long-suffering 
woman to administer a rebuke to an unwelcome 
guest. Rosetta may have divined that if she spoke 
at all, she must speak now, with the passion long 
suppressed, speak so swiftly that interruption would 
be burked. 

“ How will you deal with it ? Answer me that! 
Is a tragic history about to repeat itself ? Are you 
going to separate Derek and Rose as long ago you 
separated Septimus and Rosetta ? He is worthy of 
her. If it were not so, I would move heaven and 
earth to prevent their marriage. He has everything 
that a lover should have—except money; and she 
has that. They are young, they can wait a couple 
of years but for God's sake, for the sake of your 
unhappy sister, pause before you tamper with the 
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souls of these two. Pause, I say, before you 
imperil the tender love which Rose bears you. 
Pause! ” 

In her excitement and passion, she forgot to 
lower her voice. She spoke with Rosetta’s clear 
tones, with Rosetta’s passionate entreaty And 
into her pale face flowed the warm blood of youth, 
never so warm as when pleading for youth. The 
ladies stared at her in silence. It seemed to them 
that Rosetta had spoken, that this was indeed a 
message from the beloved dead. Under this poig¬ 
nant conviction Prudence answered. Many years 
before, Mary Maulevercr had thus extorted an ex¬ 
position of principles, a defence of rules elaborately 
formulated, and kept inviolate. 

“ I reply to you, Mrs. Newman, under protest. 
I am Rose’s guardian, and as such I shall do what 
I deem to be my duty. I consider this young man 
unfit to marry my niece. Proof lies in the fact that 
he has abused our hospitality and friendship in 
carrying on this clandestine love affair. He has 
not behaved like a gentleman.” 

” Pardon me. There has been no love-making. 
He loves her, she loves him, but no words have 
passed between them. That makes the situation 
more delicate. That excuses my presence here, 
because each has confided in me, and each thinks 
that the other doesn’t care. But they care so much 
that their lives will be wrecked if—if you choose 
to blind yourself to the presence of true love." 

"You have relieved my mind,” said Prudence, 
“ but my opinion of Derek'Devenish is not changed ; 
and I have known him longer than you. He struck 
his own father.” 
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“ Under the provocation of seeing his mother 
ill-treated.” 

“ I cannot go into that. The young man is 
violent; his ways are not our ways: young girls 
are foolish ; Rose will soon get over tliis.” 

“ Did her mother get over it ? 

“ Mrs. Newman, I must insist that no more be 
said. I acquit you of interference, but this is an 
affair in which you are, and must remain, an 
outsider.” 


She glanced at Jacqueline. 

“ I quite agree,” murmured the younger sister. 

“ I am an old woman,” said Prudence, with 
pathetic dignity, “ and the day cannot be far distant 
when I shall meet my sister. I am not afraid of 
that meeting, and I say this to you because you were 
her friend. Because of that friendship I have borne 
with you patiently. I shall deal with the child 
knowing that 1 must answer for my conduct to my 
God and, if He so wills it, to Rose’s mother.” 

The grim inflexibility of tone was more eloquent 
than the words. Rosetta realised that if she re¬ 
mained silent the tremendous will of this old 
woman would stand as a colossal obstacle between 
Derek and Rose. Something told her that they 
would never surmount it, and, if they did. long years 
must Dass three at the least, during which innu¬ 
merable changes would take place, She thought of 
what she had suffered, of the wakeless nights, of the 
dreary days, of the fruitless longing. ... 

Had she the courage to exclaim : I am Ko- 

i6 Panoramically, the consequences of confession 
spread themselves before her throboing mind. 
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It meant the rending of that sacred veil behind 
•vhich was enshrined the saint and martyr; it would 
impose shocking suffering upon her sisters; it must 
exercise an immeasurable influence upon Rose ; last 
and least, it would drive her from a sanctuary, 
from the place where she had found peace and 
renewed interests in life. 

“ You force me to sav more,” murmured Rosetta. 

” More ? ” 

Rosetta moved a few steps, half turning, so that 
the light from the north window fell upon her face. 
She was standing below her portrait, with her back 
to it. The ladies stared at her in dumb surprise. 
Prudence began to account for everything on the 
score of infirmity of mind. Mrs. Newman had 
lavished her strength too recklessly. She looked, 
poor thing! absolutely,worn out. Jacqueline ex¬ 
claimed : 

" You are ill, you—suffer.” 

“ 1 suffer, yes; but I am not ill. Bear with me 
a few minutes longer. Then I shall go, and I—shall 
—not—come—back. ” 

The last words were sighed out, so mournfully 
that the tears came into Jacqueline’s eyes. The 
sad face melted Prudence also. She was now quite 
sure that poor dear Mrs. Newman was the victim 
of an overstrained imagination. Certainly they 
would bear with her. She said with cheerful 
firmness: 

” Of course you will come back. May I ring for 
a grass of wine ? I perceive that this painful scene 
has been too much for you.” 

No, no, it is not that. Do you remember 
another painful scene which took place in this room 
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when Mary Mauleverer came here after—after 

Rosetta’s death ? ” 

Mary told you of that ? ” 

Yes.' She wished to tell you what I must tell 
you now, but she couldn’t. I see now that it 
would have been kinder to have spoken out then, 
but she and I were thinking not of ourselves, bu; 
of you and the child.” 

The low intensity of her voice, the sadness ot 
her eyes, held the sisters beneath a spell of silence, 
but Prudence was saying to herself all the time. 
“ This poor creature is mad. We must be gentle 
with her ” Jacqueline had no such thought. Out 
of the darkness in which her puzzled wits were 
groping, light was coming. She had not recognised 
her sister yet, but her instincts, less curbed than 
Prudence’s, warned her this stranger was wearing 
some mask, and that the mask was about to be 

leaning forward, said eagerly \ es. „ 

“ And you,” Rosetta looked at Prudence, re 

fused to consider the possibility of a woman, not 

too strong passionate by nature, craving ardently 

a»d symp^y. y icldin « to tempt1 ’ 

ti °" I ” refuS ed to consider it then, and I refuse to 

consider it now," replied Prudence. „ 

“ Ah I And yet she did yield, God help her! 
Prudence’s eyes flashed into fire. With her hands 
clenched and trembling, with bosom heaving, she 

exclaimed loudly : 
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“ I don’t believe it.” 

“It is true. Because she knew that you would 
refuse to believe it, she—died.” 

Prudence advanced a step, perhaps unconsciously. 
And at that moment light came to Jacqueline. She 
saw Rosetta in the flesh, the Rosetta she had tended 
as a baby, once the dearest object on earth to her. 
With a cry, she flung herself between the two wo¬ 
men. 

“ Prudence,” she gasped, " can't you see, can’t 
you understand ? Rosetta has come back ! ” 

“ Are you mad too ? ” 

But Jacqueline was about to emancipate herself 
for ever from the kindly but austere control of her 
senior. 

“ This is Rosetta ! ” she exclaimed. 

Without waiting for a sign from the woman 
patiently standing beneath her own picture, Jac¬ 
queline threw her arms about Rosetta’s neck, 
pressing her lips to hers, murmuring amidst her 
sobs : ” Oh, my darling, did you think that I 
would not forgive you ? I—I don’t care what you 
did. It is nothing, nothing to me.” 

“ Rosetta ? ” gasped Prudence. “ Rosetta is 
dead! Yes; they are mad. Jacqueline, what are 
you doing ? What are you saying ? ” 

Rosetta gently disengaged the clinging arms, as 
she confronted her sister and her judge. 

“ I a.m Rosetta. When I left my husband with 
Septimus Lovibond, I became as one dead to him, 
and he wrote as much to you. His letter you 
interpreted literally. I returned to England to 
read my death notices. The world thought that I 
was dead, but the world knew that I had left Lord 
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Brough before my death. The world has been 
kind enough to keep that knowledge from you.” 

Then Prudence saw and believed, but she re¬ 
mained where she stood, with her right hand clutch¬ 
ing her breast. In a strained voice, she muttered : 

“ You ran away with Septimus Lovibond ? ” 
Rosetta bowed her head, but she felt Jacqueline 
pressing her hand. 

“ Abandoned your husband and child ? ” 

" The child was with you. There was no place 
for her in her father’s house, or in his heart. When 
Lord Brough died, I married Septimus. We as¬ 
sumed the name of Newman. Eighteen months 
ago Septimus died. That is all.” 

" My God ! ” 

Jacqueline glanced at the rigid face of Prudence, 
and burst out again : 

“ All that is nothing to me, nothing.” 

“ It is everything to me,” said Prudence. 

“ Prudence, you must believe that I should 
have remained dead had it not been for mv child. 
She shall not suffer as I have suffered. Conven¬ 
tion, tradition are empty words to me. I shall 
give my Rose to the man who loves her, and whom 
she loves. Lord Brough never divorced me, and he 
died intestate. I could claim my right to a part 
of his estate now. Consent to the engagement of 
Derek and Rose, and I will go away—out of all 
your lives.” 

Jacqueline was about to speak, but Rosetta held 
up her hand. 

“ Let Prudence answer,” she said quietly. 

“ Does Rose suspect ? ” Prudence asked hoarsely. 

“ No.” 
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Rosetta and Jacqueline gazed at her in silence. 
She was pallid, of the colour of ivory, and she 
seemed to the two women watching her to have 
grown suddenly very old. But she remained 
rigidly erect, as if petrified into stone. Her eyes 
were dull; her lips firmly compressed. The passion 
wliich had animated her a moment since had burnt 
itself out. Her voice was scarcely audible as she 
whispered : 

“You would gp away ? ” 

\ es. 

At that Jacqueline could contain herself no longer. 
She said clearly and finally : 

“If Rosetta goes awav, Prudence, I shall go 
with her.” 

“ You would leave me ? ” 

“ I can be as obstinate as you are.” 

Prudence raised her heavy lids. A puzzled, 
dazed expression suffused her eyes, such a look 
as may be seen in the eyes of a child to whom 
suddenly a horror has been revealed. For the 
first time in her life this old woman seemed to be 
straining her sight, trying to penetrate beyond 
thickening mists. Her voice quavered as' she 
muttered almost to herself: 

“ Why did you do tliis terrible thing ? ” 

Rosetta was able to answer the question. Septi¬ 
mus and she had resolved the problem long ago. 

“ I will tell you. Prudence, although, I despair 
of making you see with my eyes. You believe 
that you have acted according to your lights, but 
you forget that you never allowed your light to 
shine properly. I remember the day when I realised 
the symbolism of those drawn blinds.” She lifted 
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her hand and pointed to the south windows. “ Why 
have those blinds remained down ? Because you 
loathe Hog Lane—and all it represents; because 
the view from those windows reminds you of ugly 
facts. I was brought up by you in innocence and 
ignorance. I was taught to set an extravagant value 
upon refinement, upon the things of secondary 
importance in life. Those tilings may suffice some 
women, but I am not one of them. I am only 
half Mauleverer. In one sense, you were so kind 
to me, so devoted, so willing to sacrifice yourself 
for me, that I used to think my debt could never 
be paid; in another sense you were terribly cruel, 
because you kept me in the twilight which you 
loved, and then thrust me into blazing sunshine. 
Abominating evil, you brought yourself to believe 
that evil hardly existed for the Mauleverers. I 
know you were warned by a kindly soul before 
I married Lord Brough. You turned aside eyes 
and ears. You taught me what love was, you 
kept me in absolute ignorance of what hate might 
be. Till I was fifteen that was the right upbringing. 
After fifteen a girl ought to be taught what evil is, 
so that she may recognise it, even when disguised 
as "ood. I should have been less a sinner, Prudence, 
had you been less of a saint. I sinned greatly, and 
God knows that I have been punished. Septimus 
and I loved each other to the end, but we were 
not happy. Women are not happy, as you taught 
me, because they are good; they are good capable 
of expanding to the uttermost, when they are 

happy.” 

" Yes,” said Jacqueline. 

“ Y 0 u have made my Rose happy and good. 
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I want her to go on being happy, and then the 
goodness will take care of itself. You have aroused 
an appetite for happiness, which must be satisfied. 
Victor Mauleverer will never satisfy it, never! 
Now—which is it to be ? Am I to claim my child 
before all the world, or will you give her to the man 
she loves and let me go my way ? ” 

Prudence did not answer. Her eyes left the 
face of the living woman and fixed themselves upon 
the portrait. Once more Rose felt the grasp of 
Jacqueline's hand, and through it there flowed 
to her heart a love that never failed, triumphant 
over all sin and suffering. 

Prudence, open-eyed, stared at the portrait, and 
then at the worn face beneath it, incomparably 
finer than its youthful presentment. Again her 
right hand went to her bosom, and Jacqueline knew 
what the familiar gesture meant. 

“ You are in pain, Sister ? " 

“ It does not matter." 

“ It does matter.” 

Jacqueline hurried into the dining-room, to 
fetch a phial of sal volatile. Rosetta saw that the 
pain was increasing. At once the desire to alleviate 
suffering, always an overmastering emotion, seized 
her. She gripped Prudence firmly, believing that 
she might fall, and supported her to the big" chair. 
Prudence lay back, closing her eyes. Rosetta began 
to chafe her cold, limp hands ; then, hardly con¬ 
scious of what she was doing, she knelt down and 
began to kiss them, murmuring: " Oh, Prudence, 
don’t you want me, as I want you ? " 

Very faintly, Prudence whispered back : 

“ Yes." 
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Victor Mauleverer won a D.S.O. in South Africa; 
and Derek went through the campaign as a war 
correspondent. Not till after his marriage with 
Rose did she learn the truth. And Derek insisted 
that it should be told to all Charminster. Rosetta 
is known as Mrs. Newman, but she lives with her 
sisters at the Dower House. Derek is in Parliament; 
he owns The Cottage, and has added nurseries to it. 

To-day, Mrs. Walkington drives through Hog 
Lane whenever she drinks tea with the Sisters. 
But, as she remarked to Mrs. Hooton: “ Since 
the Devenishes bought up the slums and rebuilt 
the lower end of the Lane, I find difficulty in re¬ 
cognising it; ” and Laura Hooton replied : " Do 
you know that I urged upon them the propriety 
of calling it Rosemary Avenue, so appropriate, 
but dear Rose said that it would smell just as 

sweet under its old name.” 

The blinds are up on the south front of the Dower 

House. 
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The Marriage of William Ashe. 
Robert Elsmere. Marcella. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 

Sir George Tressady. 

Helbcck of Bannisdale. 

Eleanor. 

WELLS, H. G. 

Kipps. 

The Food of the Gods. 

Love and Mr. Lewisham. 

The First Men in the Moon. 

The Sleeper Awakes. 

The Invisible Man. 

The History of Mr. Polly. 

The Country of the Blind. 

The War in the Air. 


Sophia. 


WEYMAN, STANLEY J- 
The House of the Wolf. 

A Gentleman of France. 

Under the Red Robe. 

Count Hannil^l. 

WHITE, STEWART E. 

The Blared Trail. 

Rules of the Game. 

WHITEING, RICHARD- 
No. 5 John Street. 

WILLIAMSON, C. N. and A. M. 
The Princess Passes. 

Love and the Spy. 

The Linhinins Conductor- 
Scarlet Runner. 

The Car of DestinT- 
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